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SEABOARD WHEAT AND FLOUR LOADING 


By Henry A. BELLows 


the perennial argument regarding 

the relative desirability of export- 
ing flour or wheat, and particularly in 
the past six or seven years, one of the 
chief. contentions of the wheat exports 
advocates has been the greater economy 
of loading ocean-going ships at sea- 
board with wheat. This point, originally 
of secondary significance, has in recent 
years assumed a very important position 
in the controversy, for various reasons, 
and it is likely to continue to have a 
marked influence on the nation’s policy in 
the matter of breadstuffs exports. 

Not so very many decades ago, the 
ship-loading facilities for both bulk and 
package cargoes in most of the American 
ports were of a somewhat rudimentary 


[tie perennia the whole course of 


order, and a great part of the work was 
done by hand labor, which was exceed- 
ingly cheap. There were plenty of ships 
in relation to the quantity of freight to 
be carried, and a day or two of extra 
time in port was no very serious matter 
for the ordinary freighter. Keen com- 
petition kept ocean freight rates at an 
exceedingly low figure, and it followed 
that the difference in time and cost be- 
tween loading bulk and package freight 
occasioned no great concern. 

The development of machinery for the 
rapid loading and unloading of bulk car- 
goes brought about the first important 
change in this state of things. Not only 
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was it possible to spout wheat, or any 
other similar commodity, direct from the 
elevator into a ship’s hold, but, by the 
use of several hatches and spouts, prac- 
tically every part of the hold could be 
filled simultaneously. As an illustration, 
a Great Lakes steamer not long ago took 
on a load of four hundred and fifty 
thousand bushels of wheat, or thirteen 
thousand five hundred tons, in exactly 
four hours, the wheat being delivered 
simultaneously through fourteen spouts, 
each carrying approximately one hundred 
and thirty-five bushels, or four tons, of 
wheat per minute. It is true that condi- 
tions on the Great Lakes differ radically 
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How Grain Is Loaded into Steamships at New Orleans 


from those governing the loading of 
ocean-going steamships, most of which 
have but four hatches, and thus cannot 
under any circumstances be loaded as 
rapidly as the Lake vessels; but the ex- 
traordinary development of bulk cargo 
loading at the Great Lakes ports em- 
phasizes the great progress that has been 
made in handling commodities in bulk, 
as contrasted with the rudimentary 
methods of loading package goods at 
most American ports. 

Simultaneous loading solves one of 
the greatest difficulties in mechanical 
ship-loading: the problem of stowing the 
cargo. It is, as a rule, relatively simple 
to get any kind of freight from the dock 
to the ship’s deck, but the disposition of 
it in the hold has commonly called for 
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a large amount of hand labor. The ex- 
traordinary rapidity which has been de- 
veloped in loading bulk grain has been 
due, first of all, to the fact that the cargo 
could be distributed properly just as fast 
as it could be taken on board. The great 
ore docks at Duluth provide probably the 
most remarkable examples in the world 
of rapid loading and cargo-stowing, al- 
though here, again, the type of ship 
used on the Great Lakes renders the 
loading methods employed inapplicable 
to ocean-going vessels. 

For many years the loading of grain 
was very much simpler than its unload- 
ing, and while cargoes could be poured 
into ships with little or no delay, they 
had to be unloaded essentially by the old- 
fashioned methods. Later, however, the 
principle of the vacuum cleaner was used 
to revolutionize the system of unloading 
grain.. Pneumatic suction pipes now 
thrust their nozzles into the hatches, and 
draw up the grain in a steady stream. 
This has completed the cycle of mechani- 
cal wheat-handling at seaboard, and has 
reduced the hand-labor element at both 
ends of the voyage to a minimum. Even 
when suction is not used, unloading de- 
vices for bulk cargoes have fully kept 
pace with those for loading. Fédr ex- 
ample, at the Lake Erie ports, where the 
ore steamers are run under huge unload- 
ing machines whose steel arms are thrust 
into the hatches, it is not unusual for 
vessels having a capacity of ten thousand 
tons of ore to be unloaded in less than 
five hours. Hough reports an instance, 
in his “Ocean Traffic and Trade,” of the 
unloading and transshipment to cars of 
10,635 tons of ore in less than three 
hours. 

In ports where lighterage is exten- 
sive, and where there are limited facili- 
ties for. vessel-loading alongside of docks, 
floating grain elevators have contributed 
greatly to the rapidity of bulk-grain 
loading. The floating elevator is not a 
storage warehouse, but simply a piece of 
transshipping machinery, by which grain 
is carried from the barge, canal-boat or 
lighter to the steamer. One leg of the 
elevator is dropped into the barge, and 
the grain is transferred by suction 
through spouts on the opposite side of 
the elevator to the vessels’ hold. This, 
of course, practically eliminates hand 
labor in loading. 

The labor question has presented an 
important difficulty only in relatively re- 
cent years. Time was when longshore- 
men and stevedores could be picked up 
cheap at any port in almost unlimited 
quantities. There was no organization of 
importance in this form of labor, and 
the work used to be one of the recognized 
ways in which the jobless could acquire 
a few dollars. The arrival of a freighter 
would be the signal for the gathering of 
a far larger gang of more or less -unem- 
ployed men than the work could possibly 
require; the boss of the job would pick 
and choose, pretty much at his own price. 
All this, common enough twenty years 
ago, has utterly changed. The longshore- 
men have a powerful organization, and 
strike whenever they happen to feel like 
it. Labor is scarce, and correspondingly 
costly. Three or four times within as 
many years the leading American sea- 
ports have found what it means to be 
without hand labor for loading and un- 
loading ships, and the result has natural- 
ly favored such types of cargo as de- 
manded the least handwork. 

The war not only intensified the labor 
shortage, at seaboard, but introduced a 
new element, or, rather, made prominent 
an element that previously had counted 
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Shore Derricks Carrying Sling Loads of Flour into a Dock Warehouse 


for relatively little. Delays at port, 
which used to be reckoned in days, came 
to be computed in hours and even min- 
utes. In February, 1910, steamship own- 
ers received three and six-tenths cents 
for carrying a hundred pounds of wheat 
from New York to London; in February, 
1916, this service was worth eighty-four 
cents. This increase of twenty-two hun- 
dred per cent meant that every day spent 
in port represented a heavy loss. More- 
over, the exclusion of German merchant 
shipping from the seas, the ravages of 
the submarines, and the enormous in- 
crease in the gross amount of -freight to 
be carried to Europe from America by 
reason of the war, all greatly intensified 
the need for rapidity in loading and un- 
loading. At best there were not enough 
ships to meet the requirements, and every 
day unnecessarily spent in port reduced 
by just so much the total tonnage actual- 
ly available. 

Thus it is that in the past few years 
the economy and speed of bulk cargo 





loading have assumed such great impor- 
tance. With most» commodities, indeed, 
there is no choice; they must be shipped 
either in bulk or as package goods, ac- 
cording to their nature. Cotton, for ex- 
ample, whether raw or manufactured, is 
essentially a package commodity, and so 
is leather; coal, on the other hand, must 
always be shipped in bulk. Two of the 
most conspicuous exceptions are oil and 
wheat; oil is extensively shipped both in 
cases and in bulk, while wheat, generally 
shipped in bulk, competes directly with 
its own product, flour, which must be 
shipped in packages. 

Progress in the mechanical loading and 
unloading of package goods has, on the 
whole, been very much less rapid than in 
the case of bulk commodities. This has 
been largely due to the almost limitless 
differences in the sizes and shapes of the 
packages to be loaded and stowed; ma- 
chinery which might adequately handle 
hundred-pound boxes would be utterly 
useless in dealing with quarter-ton bales. 





The methods still generally employed are 
essentially the same as those used fift) 
years, or, for that matter, twenty cen 
turies, ago: the derrick and sling, and the 
hand truck. 

These two methods of loading shiys 
were unquestionably used by the Romans 
in loading the galleys which brought to 
the capital city foodstuffs and textiles, 
stone and mineral products, from ll 
parts of the Mediterranean world. Re- 
cent years have equipped the derrick 
with steam power, and in some cases have 
supplied the trucks with gas or electric 
motors, but the principle has remaine( 
unchanged. Probably nine-tenths of tie 
flour shipped overseas today. is loaded 
and unloaded in slings by the ship’s der- 
rick, or by shore derricks operated from 
the dock, and stowed by hand with more 
or less mechanical assistance. 

The average sling load is about twelve 
sacks of one hundred and forty poun:s 
each, or two-thirds of a ton. With the 

(Continued on page 1266.) 
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% me feller from-down to Little nual, said Old Dad 
\ Eetchit of the Fish River Roller Mills, “ 
=ifto Buck Sawyer’s bank the other day givin’ 
Buck a receipt for makin’ moonshine 
rout of nigger meal and shipstuff an’ he 
‘wound up by sayin’ the licker had to 
get /\ age for three months. ‘Three months be 

1) "danged,’ says Buck, ‘these here hills may be 
Mr t@ everlastin’ but the folks that lives in ’em ain’t, an’ 
anythin’ around here that’s aged twenty minutes is mel- 
lered enough for anybody that’s fool enough to drink it. 
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AMATEUR POLITICIANS 

That the people of the United States 
will probably not have an opportunity 
this year to vote for Mr. Hoover for 
president is due entirely to his amiable, 
well-meaning but injudicious Republican 
friends, who in their short-sighted parti- 
san zeal have ruined his once excellent 
chance for the nomination. 

Originally the position of Mr. Hoover 
was a very strong one. He was not a 
candidate seeking office. He stood forth 
alone, not as a Republican or a Demo- 
crat, but as an American, available to 
either party. He insisted that the plat- 
form and the programme were of first 
importance rather than the man. 

This instinct on the part of Mr, Hoo- 
ver was sound and true; it confounded 
the politicians and it strongly appealed 
to patriotic and constructive Americans 
of both parties, not. more so among the 
Republicans than the Democrats. No 
living Republican could have gained’ so 
many Democratic votes, and no Demo- 
crat could have secured so many Repub- 
lican votes, as Herbert ,Hoover. 

The general public was for Hoover, 
regardless,.of the party which might 
nominate him; the American women were 
practically unanimous in his favor, and 
this year they will vote. On the other 
hand, it was obvious that the politicians 
of neither side wanted him as a candi- 
date, and were determined to prevent his 
nomination by the use of every method 
or device known to them. 

As a corollary, it was equally obvious 
that the Republican convention would 
not nominate him unless it was afraid 
that the Democrats would do so, and as 
long as this fear existed, there was a 
strong possibility of his success in Chi- 
cago. 

As matters turned out at the Republi- 
can convention, this great opportunity 
came about; there was a deadlock in the 
balloting, the three leading candidates 
were defeated, and this would have been 
the chance for the nomination of Hoover 
had not his Republican friends been care- 
ful to destroy it in advance by. remov- 
ing the fear of a Democratic nomination, 
which was the strongest factor in his 
favor with the practical politicians of the 
party. 

In truth Mr. Hoover is no more a Re- 
publican than he is a Democrat. He is 
like most Americans of today: sick of 
polities and rather disgusted with the 
inefliciency, the hypocrisy, the pettiness, 


and the wastefulness of both parties ; 


ready to support that one which, regard- 
less of its label, presents the best and 
most constructive policy. Originally he 
was equally available for either party, 
and had in fact two strings to his bow; a 
very enviable and most exceptional posi- 
tion. 

Had he been permitted to hold this 
unique advantage, which daily gained him 
strength with the American people, like 
him, impatient of political incompetency, 
he would probably have received the Re- 
publican nomination, despite party ma- 
chinery, or, failing that, the Democratic 
nomination. 

This nonpartisan, impartial and purely 
American attitude did not, however, suit 
his Republican friends, of whom, unfor- 
tunately for his chances, he had a large 
nufhber. They knew his great strength 
with the people, they wanted him for 
president, but, more, they wanted him as 
a Republican president. 

Placing the needs of their party before 
that of their country, these Republican 
friends began to get busy, and the busier 
they grew the less chance Mr. Hoover 
had for the nomination of either side. 
The very practical Republican politicians, 
much worried over the situation, saw 
their opportunity of disposing of the 
troublesome Hoover movement by a 
process so simple as to be obvious to all 
save Mr. Hoover’s guileless Republican 
friends. 

A man with two strings to his bow is 
certainly foolish unnecessarily and delib- 
erately to throw away one. To the great 
following of Hoover throughout the coun- 
try it was a matter of complete indif- 
ference which ticket he headed; to Mr. 
Hoover himself it probably made little 
difference, providing the platform was 
such that he could conscientiously in- 
dorse it. 

To his shortsighted Republican friends, 
however, listening to vague and. ill- 
founded assurances that their candidate 
would be the second choice of a suffi- 
cient number of delegates to. assure his 
nomination, it appeared highly important 
that he should step down from his Ameri- 
can pedestal and commit himself to the 
Republican party. 

When he had done this, and, abandon- 
ing his previous attitude, entered into the 
contest in California with the person who 


“Would answer to Hi, 
Or any loud cry,” 


the practical politicians of the Republi- 


can party knew they had him where they 
wanted him. 

This step immediately divided his fol- 
lowing. The Democrats who favored him, 
and, in number, they probably far ex- 
ceeded the Republicans, naturally consid- 
ered themselves rebuffed, and ceased 
urging Hoover as the candidate of their 
party, while the Republican machine poli- 
ticians, having accomplished their object, 
dismissed him contemptuously from their 
minds as a defunct possibility. 

So far as practical results were con- 
cerned, the sanguine but injudicious Re- 
publican friends of Mr. Hoover who went 
to Chicago and established headquarters 
might as well have remained at home. 

These amiable, well-meaning, but po- 
litically inexperienced babes in the wood 
quite forgot that while the American peo- 
ple do elect a president, the American 
politicians first nominate him, and hence 
they were childishly encouraged when the 
gallery welcomed the name of Hoover 
with tremendous and long-continued ap- 
plause, although, significantly, the dele- 
gates themselves who were to do the vot- 
ing made no sound. 

The fact remains that Herbert Hoover 
would be the choice of the American peo- 
ple for president if he could be nomi- 
nated. He could undoubtedly poll a 
larger popular vote than any other man 
who has been mentioned for the place on 
either ticket, but only a political miracle 
could now give him the Democratic nomi- 
nation, and miracles are not apt to occur 
in San Francisco next month. 

The guileless amateur politicians who 
so enthusiastically assumed charge of 
Mr. Hoover’s campaign for the Republi- 
can nomination may now return to their 
homes with the somewhat mortifying con- 
sciousness that, through their mistaken 
zeal, their unwillingness to let well 
enough alone, and their selfish desire to 
pre-empt Herbert Hoover for their own 
party, they have not only lost him the 
Republican nomination, but, what is of 
far greater importance, they have in all 
human probability deprived the country 
of the services of the man who is best 
fitted to meet the requirements and solve 
the perplexing problems of the present 
situation. 





THE PEACE PORTAL 

Despite the jealousies of politicians, 
who often find it to their selfish interests 
to encourage prejudice between the two 
countries, and who sometimes do their 
utmost to keep their people apart, Can- 
ada and the United States continue to 
get along together in the most amicable 
and friendly manner. 

This is due to the sound common-sense 
of the Canadian and American people 
and their genuine good will toward each 
other, rather than to anything that state- 
craft. has accomplished to bring them 
closer together. Increasingly the people 
themselves are realizing that the bound- 
ary line is an imaginary one, and that 
while the forms of the two governments 
are different, their essential interests are 
identical; that one cannot prosper to the 
disadvantage of the other. 

On July 4, 1915, near Blaine, Wash- 
ington, on the boundary line, a celebra- 
tion was held marking the hundredth 
anniversary of the treaty of peace, signed 
on December 24, 1814, at Ghent, Bel- 
gium. Owing to the excitement of the 
war, no doubt, this was the only celebra- 
tion held that year in honor of the event. 
England sent a representative; the states 
of California, Oregon and Washington 
and the province of British Columbia 
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were represented. Nearly all the consuls 
of other countries resident in the vicinity 
attended. 

At the conclusion of the addresses, 
which were appropriate to the occasion, 
three Americans, one of English, one of 
French and one of Irish parentage, were 
invited to step across the line to the 
Canadian side; simultaneously three Brit- 
ish subjects crossed to the American side, 
and the British and American flags were 
raised in the presence of several thousand 
people. At this time it was decided to 
commemorate the treaty of Ghent by a 
Peace Portal to be erected half on Cana- 
dian and half on American soil. 

The Pacific Highway Association, of 
which Samuel Hill, of Washington, is 
president, will celebrate the tenth anni- 
versary of its organization on September 
20, 1920. By that time, it is expected 
that the contracts let to hard-surface the 
road from Vancouver, British Columbia, 
to Tia Juana, Mexico, will be practically 
completed. Three ceremonies will be 
held; one at Blaine, one on the interstate 
bridge between Oregon and Washington, 
near Portland, and one in California. 

At this time, it is proposed to open the 
Peace Portal at the most convenient spot 
on the boundary line; so placed that it 
may be observed from the ocean, the rail- 
way and the newly completed highway. 
A small park is to be set aside on either 
side of the line, the cost of which, ap- 
proximately one hundred thousand dol- 
lars, is to be raised by public subscrip- 
tion. i} dy 
Plans for the Peace Portal have been 
drawn and presented by Mr. Corbett, the 
architect of a group of buildings in 
Springfield, Massachusetts, known as the 
Civic Center, the great Bush Terminal in 
New York, and now engaged in the erec- 
tion of a building in London on the 
Strand, near the Savoy Hotel, which will 
occupy an entire block of ground. 

The design of the Peace Portal is 
classic and very simple. It is to be built 
of concrete and steel. The opening will 
be twenty feet, spanned by two doors. 
These doors will be opened and recessed 
in the wall. Across one of them, in metal 
letters, will be the words, “July 4, 1915. 
Open for an Hundred Years”; the other 
will bear the words, “May These Doors 
Never Be Closed.” On the front of the 
plinth, in letters of gold, will be this 
legend: “Children of a Common Mother”; 
on the other side, “Brethren Dwelling 
Together in Unity.” 

The invitations will be issued making 
Vancouver the assembly point for the 
convenience of the guests. It is hoped 
that the Prince of Wales will be present 
on his return from Australia. As the 
treaty was signed at Ghent, the Crown 
Prince of Belgium has -been invited to 
attend, and, since a portion of the popu- 
lation of Canada is French, Madame and 
Marshal Joffre have been asked to be 
present. 

Such a memorial-as that projected’ by 
this commendable undertaking is most 
fitting and appropriate. It will point a 
lesson for the whole world to observe, 
and will serve still further to cement the 
strong friendship which exists between 
the people of Canada and the United 
States, a friendship growing greater year 
by year as they learn better to under- 
stand each other. These two countries, 
having so much in common, must stand 
even closer together in time to come than 
ever before, and in service for the world 
they must go forward as one, in single- 
ness of purpose and high resolve which 
shall do great things for humanity. 
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LET US ORGANIZE 

It has become a cardinal principle of 
American life, when in doubt, to organ- 
ize. Just as, a dozen years ago, a Noah’s 
flood of “conservation” swallowed up the 
land, only to be succeeded, after the 
waters had subsided, by a great drouth 
of “efficiency,” so now the “organizers” 
have fallen upon the nation like a plague 
of locusts. Conservation has fallen into 
disrepute, owing to the immense vogue 
of prodigality; efficiency is more or less 
under the ban of the labor union, and is 
none too highly thought of in other cir- 
cles; the fashion of the day is all for 
creating new associations, for any and 
every purpose. 

The organization mania is a direct in- 
heritance from the days of the war. The 
demonstration then given of what could 
be accomplished by co-ordinated and di- 
rected effort was so impressive that every 
one retained the habit of organizing or 
being organized, no matter how trivial or 
mistaken the actual purpose might be. 
Men whose names lent authority to or- 
ganization stationery acquired an in- 
stinct for saying “Yes” whenever they 
were asked to be vice-presidents or hon- 
orary secretaries or directors, and often 
found themselves with strange bed-fel- 
lows as a result of their good-nature. 
The business man had learned to sub- 
scribe money for every conceivable ob- 
ject, and the addition to his budget of 
a few organization dues became easier 
than a flat refusal. 

Some day somebody with an adding 
machine and an otherwise unoccupied 
week will undertake to enumerate all the 
financially unproductive organizations in 
the United States which more or less 
directly relate to the problem of sup- 
plying the public with bread. The farm- 
er-is organized and reorganized; the 
grain trade has organizations of a dozen 
different types; the millers have, in ad- 
dition to the National Federation, a large 
number of local clubs, while the little 
millers now have an association of their 
own, and the operative millers have their 
special federation. No one dares try to 
compute the number of bakers’ organi- 
zations. The feed manufacturers have 
one association, the feed dealers another. 
It is safe to say that hardly a single day 
elapses when some organization conrect- 
ed with the bread-supplying industries 
is not in session. 

The virtues of trade organizations have 
been so loudly proclaimed, and in some 
respects are so manifest, that it seems 
reactionary and narrow-minded even to 
suggest that it is possible to carry the 
programme too far. If, however, the 
present tendency goes on unchecked, the 
time is coming when every business man 
in the United States will be president, 
vice-president, corresponding secretary, 
treasurer and board of directors of an 
association ‘of one member. Even this 
will have its advantages, as he can call 
a mass convention of his association 
whenever he feels like it, and attend the 
meeting without a particle of trouble or 
expense; but the endless subdivision of 
industry for organization purposes seems 
already to be well on the way toward 
defeating its own ends.. 

As an illustration, the urgent and ad- 
mitted need of every part of the bread- 
producing industry, from the farmer to 
the baker and retail grocer, is for closer 
co-operation. What is actually happen- 


ing is that, as each branch and section 
develops its own organization, these 
bodies, having little else to do, devote 
their energies to fighting one another. 
The small bakers organize to combat the 


big bakers; the flour jobbers unite to - 


do battle with the millers; the feed deal- 
ers form an association to attack the 
manufacturers, and 50 on. 

The Northwestern Miller has consist- 
ently supported the trade associations in 
every possible way, and has laid constant 
emphasis on their value. Of late, how- 
ever, it has become at least a question 
whether the zeal for organizing first and 
thinking about it afterward has not been 
pushed too far. The cost of maintain- 
ing a trade organization, in‘both money 
and time, is considerable; and when this 
organization tends to intensify differ- 
ences instead of creating unity, it is do- 
ing more harm than good. 

Before the industry proceeds to the 
organization of an American Federation 
of Flour Millers Who Part Their Hair 
Exclusively in the Middle, or of Feed 
Dealers Who Accept Payment Only in 
Canadian Dimes, it might be worth. while 
to see if a measure of wisdom cannot be 
found even in the tenets of the I.W.W. 
“One Big Union” is a dangerous phrase, 
but certainly it suggests that greater 
harmony and strength might be developed 
from the occasional amalgamation of a 
few existing organizations than by the 
interminable subdivision and addition to 
the number of the present large supply. 





EXPORT SHIPMENT DELAYS 

According to the Glasgow correspond- 
ent of The Northwestern Miller, there 
is a-good deal of dissatisfaction. among 
Scotch importers on account of delays 
which now frequently. occur between the 
placing of an order for the shipment of 
flour from America and the actual ar- 
rival thereof at destination. They resent 
particularly the fact that the bill of lad- 
ing is now marked simply “received for 
shipment,” the carrier thus declining to 
indicate the day on which shipment may 
actually be expected. There appears, fur- 
thermore, to be a feeling that American 
ships are receiving a preference in se- 
curing cargoes from the United States, 
with goods held in port until such ves- 
sels are available, although there may 
be British or other ships waiting for 
cargoes at the time. Such a situation 
would formerly have been impossible, for 
the reason that rates could have been 
made on a strictly competitive basis, 
which now, owing to government con- 
trol, is out of the question. 

How far the Glasgow importers are 
correct in their views is not clearly ap- 
parent, but undoubtedly their protests 
against existing conditions are based on 
actual experience. They find that ship- 
ments from America are often seriously, 
and to all appearances unreasonably, de- 
layed, and they see that competition no 
longer is permitted to play its proper 
part in regulating ocean rates and serv- 
ice. As a result, they are much less 
eager than formerly to buy American 
commodities. 

The whole situation is another proof 
of the impossibility of trying to combine 
government and private operation in any 
industrial field. The transatlantic freight 
service is still closely confined by govern- 
ment regulation, and private initiative is 
fettered by boards and commissions of 
all kinds. Ostensibly the steamship com- 
panies operate their own vessels; prac- 
tically they are so handicapped by re- 
strictions that they cannot compete for 


“business. The result is that the service 


deteriorates, rates are unreasonably high, 
and those forms of industry which de- 
pend to any extent on ocean shipments 
are heavily penalized. 

The Glasgow importers urge a prompt 
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return to the old form of bill of lading, 
in order that they may have an accurate 
check on the actual time of shipment. 
This is well enough as far as it goes, but 
it is most unlikely to accomplish any- 
thing of importance while governments 
on both sides of the Atlantic exercise 
control over shipping conditions. The 
old bill of lading was part of the ma- 
chinery of private trading, and in many 
respects such trading has not even yet 
been re-established. The British or 
Scotch importer cannot buy his flour as 
or when he wishes; he is still little more 
than the agent of a government depart- 
ment. The steamship company cannot 
quote rates based on its actual costs, or 
on its desire to secure additional busi- 
ness; it must operate on whatever basis 
may be indicated by a government board. 

The United States has progressed fur- 
ther than any of the European nations 
in relieving its people of the burden of 
war-time government control, but even 
here the process has been slow and 
piecemeal. Departments and commis- 
sions created during the great emergency 
have often shown themselves most un- 
willing to give up their powers, and 
have either remained intact or have 
handed over some of their functions to 
other and more permanent parts of the 
government. Throughout Europe condi- 
tions are very much worse, and private 
industry is still generally being driven 
with a tight rein. No one can foretell 
how long this state of things may last, 
for already far more time has elapsed 
than it was commonly thought would 
be required to restore private initiative 
to its proper position in industry after 
the war. 

The state of things complained of by 
the Scotch importers belongs in exactly 
the same category as scores .of other 
troubles, more or less distressing, which 
remain as a legacy of the war. Most of 
these defy separate action, and can be 
remedied only when the basic difficulty 
has been removed by the disappearance 
of government control. That this will 
eventually be brought about is no longer 
doubtful; the world has seen too much 
of the invasion of industry by govern- 
ments to have any great patience with 
either the theory or the practice of 
Socialism. It has learned that economy 
and good service alike depend on com- 
petition, and that the first function of 
any government department, in its ef- 
fort to create a fictitious unity of action, 
is to destroy competition, either directly 
or by depriving industry of its chief in- 
centive for efficiency. 

The whole flour export business is just 
now in an exceedingly bad way, and 
most of its troubles are manifestly due 
to government interference, either with 
the buying and selling of flour or with 
its transportation. By far the greatest 
part of this interference is at the Brit- 
ish end of the line, and there can be no 
question that the United States govern- 
ment would now readily abandon its un- 
welcome task of distorting industry and 
commerce if the authorities in Europe, 
and particularly in Great Britain, would 
show a greater willingness to re-establish 
normal trading conditions. The com- 
plaint of the Scotch importers, therefore, 
should be directed less against the 
American shipping companies, or even 
the United States Shipping Board, than 
against the powers in Great Britain who, 
having once listened to the demand of 
the radicals for government control of 
industry, now find it very difficult to re- 
store the normal conditions they were so 
ready to destroy. 
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PERVERTED HOLIDAYS 

The summer months are traditionally 
the time for relaxation of effort, for rest 
and recuperation, but in recent years the 
milling industry has found the summer 
regularly its most trying period of 
change, uncertainty and hard work. This 
is, of course, in part due to the seasonal 
character of the grain trade; the fact 
that the size and quality of the new rop 
is determined during the summer months 
is bound to make them more or less un- 
settled, so far as the millers are con- 
cerned. Of late, however, the great 
changes to which the trade has been sub- 
jected have been more or less independ- 
ent of crop conditions, and. they ‘aye 
come almost uniformly in the hottest 
part of the year. 

It was in August 1914, that the in/lus- 
try of the entire world underwe:t a 
complete transformation, owing to the 
beginning of the great war. No miller 
will ever forget the strain and any icty 
of those summer weeks, the uncertainty 
as to what would happen next, the col- 
lapse of foreign trade, the startling shifts 
in prices. Three years later, in July and 
August of 1917, the milling industry, 
with wheat stocks reduced to almost the 
lowest point ih history, was anxiously 
waiting for Congress to act on the bill 
creating the Food Administration. This 
was a period of anxiety second only to 
that of 1914; and as week after week 
went by without final congressional ac- 
tion, there was manifested throughout 
the trade a degree of pessimism as to 
the future quite without parallel. 

One year later, in the summer of 1/18, 
the trade was again anxiously waiiing 
for the promulgation of promised and 
important changes. The Food Adminis- 
tration had announced that its rules 
would be greatly modified, and had adopt- 
ed an interim programme which left the 
future greatly in doubt. The outcome 
was the regulation which, in doing away 
with the system of prescribed substitutes, 
brought back the manufacture of mixed 
flour, and threatened for a time the alro- 
gation of the mixed-flour law of 1898. 
In the summer of 1919 the Grain Cor- 
poration, acting uhder the terms of the 
Lever act, took over the work of the 
Food Administration, and the milling in- 
dustry faced a new set of. rules, pro- 
mulgated late in June after months of 
debate. Finally, the summer of 1:20 
brings the end of government control. 

The milling industry has thus been 
compelled to accept the hottest months 
of the year as those of its greatest dif- 
ficulties. In a way, this has been unfor- 
tunate, but it has regularly meant tat, 
with the coming of autumn, the path has 
been relatively clear, and the fall, winter 
and spring months have been favorable 
alike as to temperature and business con- 
ditions. Pessimism in June and opti- 
mism in October have been the rule for 
several years, and there is good reason 
to believe that 1920 will prove no ex- 
ception. 

The milling industry is unquestionably 
looking forward just now to an exceed- 
ingly trying summer, a period of unset- 
tlement and difficulty, in which the nor- 
mal rest and recreation which the warm 
weather should afford must large!y be 
sacrificed on account of the imme:iate 
trade obstacles to be overcome. It can 
face this prospect with better hope and 
courage if it will but remember the 
years just past, and recall that gloomy 
Junes have of late been the regular fore- 
runners of years which, if trying, have 
on the whole been prosperous. 
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uotations for 
spring and hard winter patents the first 
of last week,. prices recovered on 
Wednesday and Thursday a considerable 
part of the lost ground. At the week- 
end spring and hard winter wheat pat- 
ents averaged about 20@25c per bbl 
lower than on June 5, while soft winter 
patents remained unchan Clears 
showed a slight decline, while feeds con- 
tinued slowly downward, the average 
drop in bran rices during the week 
amounting to about $1.25 per ton. The 
decline in other millfeeds was less 
marked. Reports received on Tuesday, 
June 15, indicated little change from 
the June 12 flour and feed prices, though 
there was a slight weakening in spring 
and hard winter patents. 

Very little business was reported, 
buyers continuing to hold off, and tak- 
ing slight interest either at the lower 
prices the first of the week or at the 
advances later. The transportation sit- 
uation showed little change, and the 
problem of the mills is still chiefly to 
secure enough cars to ship out old or- 
ders. 

The course of prices for top patents 
is indicated in the following table, show- 
ing average quotations at four represen- 
tative markets, two western and two 
eastern. 


After a sharp drop in 





Hard Soft 
Spring winter winter 
June 12 ....00. $15.05 $14.30 $13.80 
June + dé ee he .25 14.55 13.80 
May 14.55 13.85 
Ma 14.35 13.60 
Ma 14.30 13.05 
Ap 13.30 12.35 
March 1 12.80 12.25 
Fel 13.70 12.40 
Jan. 2 14.35 12.45 
Dec 13.10 11.45 
Nov 11.70 10.75 
The following table gives an approxi- 
mate average for quotations on first 
clears in eastern and western markets: 
Hard Soft 
Spring winter winter 
June 12 ....66. $11. $11.05 $10.75 
Jun 6 «secewe 11.50 11.10 10.90 
May 29 .ccccsce 11.05 10.95 10.70 
May 23 .cccsece 11.15 11.00 10.75 
May 1 ccsencce 10.35 10.55 10.35 
April 1 w.cceees 9.80 10.35 9.95 
March 1 .sccess 9.45 9.65 9.50 
eb. 1 ..saveees 9.60 9.85 9.45 
Jan. 3 .ccvchses 10.10 10.60 9.65 
D 1 . oss tenes 9.55 9.75 9.40 
Nov. 1 ..cevcess 9.05 9.00 8.85 


An approximate average quotation for 
bran of all types in both eastern and 
western markets as reported on June 12 
was $57.60 per ton, which compares with 
the high point of $58.90 four weeks ago, 
and with the following previous quota- 
tions: 


May 1 weeceees $567.75 Jan. 1........- $47.25 
April 1 wseceee 64.40 Dec, 1 .....45- 43.00 
March 1 .eesee 47.66 Nov. 1 ...eeee- 42.05 
Feb. 1 cece eos 47.80 Oct. 1 wrcccoee 39.95 


lour output reports indicated a slight 
improvement over the week before, due 
largely to a, small increase in the num- 
ber of cars available. In view of the car 
situation and the dull market, the output 
is distinctly good for this season of the 
year, when many mills are normally 
either closed down or running at a great- 
ly reduced rate in order to make ready 
for heavy grinding on the new crop. 

The following table shows the per- 
centage of weekly output to full capacity 
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reported three important groups of 
mills: the” spring wheat mills of the 
Northwest, hard winter wheat mills 
of the Kansas-Oklahoma district, and 
the soft winter wheat mills of the Ohio 
valley: : 

Hard Soft 


Week ended— Spring winter winter 
SOMO. UB cccceross 45 63 44 
Sune. © vecccevcde 42 61 33 
. Ss eae 53 63 29 
Ae | eee 46 66 40 
| OR Ber 43 62 45% 
SEE we 6 044.06 42 54 34 
, te Se ers » 88 49 28 
Pe RT A 35 44 22 


The future course of the market is 
still as problematical as ever, and it is 
quite as easy to find buyers and sellers 
who expect higher prices as those who 
believe that with the arrival of new- 
crop wheat prices will go down. Every 
one is, very wisely, playing as conserva- 
tive a _— as possible, and while flour 
stocks in consuming centers are unques- 
tionably not large, they appear ample to 
provide against the danger of a sudden 
rush of forced buying next month. 

One thing is clear, and most satisfac- 
tory all round: the conclusion of the 
Grain Corporation’s activities has proved 
so unproductive of excitement as to re- 
call the fable of the mountain and. the 
mouse. In view of the extraordinary 
prophesies a few months ago as to what 
was likely to happen when the govern- 
ment agency went out of business, the 
calm, not to say stagnation, of the past 
fortnight has been almost ludicrous. 
Credit for the smoothness of this transi- 
tion is due, above all, to the officials of 
the Grain Corporation, and in particular 
to Mr. Barnes. 
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(Special Telegrams from Correspondents of 
The Northwestern Miller, June 16.) 


Co.umsus.—Very little flour buying 
being done at present. Market dull on 
feed. 


Nasuvitte.—Flour situation in South- 
east quiet and unchanged, with light 
business. 


PuraperpHia.—Flour market quiet, 
but limits fairly maintained. Millfeed 
steady under moderate offerings, but 
trade quiet. 


Bosron.—Demand for flour shows no 
improvement. Buyers only meeting 
pressing needs. Prices unchanged. Mill- 
feed in dull demand, with market lower. 
Corn and oats products unchanged. 


Sr. Lovis.—Flour demand continues 
dull, and about the only business being 
done is small sales of clears and low 
rades, for which there is fair inquiry 
ut scarce supply. High grades con- 
tinue nagiected. Millfeed market quiet 
but firm. Flour and feed prices un- 
changed. 


Kansas Crry.—Flour demand spotted, 
but shows some activity for patents and 
straights. Good demand for second 
clears. Many buyers reluctant to pay 

rices asked, but millers are not press- 
ng them for business. Prices unchanged. 
Bran in good demand for June and July 
shipment, while inquiry for shorts is 
mainly for immediate shipment. Bran 
bought yesterday for $48 per ton is $7 


under top price. Prices nominally sev- 
eral dollars higher than this. 


Curcaco.—Flour quotations decidedly 
irregular, more so than for some time. 
Many northwestern mills offer a wide 
range, mainly in upper grades. No quo- 
tations received on new southwestern 
flour. Some mills in Kansas and Ne- 
braska, mainly in the interior, ask as low 
as $12.40 for 95 per cent patents. Book- 
ings’ still restricted owing to buyers in 
the main being bearish. Millfeed shows 
tendency downward; indications for low- 
er figures if cars are to be more plenti- 
ful. 

Batrimore.—Flour generally weaker, 
though not quotably lower, in absence of 
trading. Two Minneapolis standard pat- 
ents said to be offered at $13.75, cottons, 
with $13.50 bid for scattering cars. 
Range of 90c in hard winter straights, 
with buyers waiting for new flour to be 
offered around $12, cotton, Baltimore. 
Soft winters easy and slow. Traffic con- 
ditions thought responsible for present 
high prices. Feed quotations unchanged 
and refer to spot offerings. Stuff in 
transit quoted $3@4 ton less. 
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Mitwavxeer, Wis., June 14.—There was 
no particular change in the feed market 
last week. Shippers were interested in 
prompt stuff, and were willing to pay the 
market price for anything that could be 
moved quickly, but were not interested in 
future delivery. July feed was liberally 
discounted, but sales were rather light, 
as buyers were not certain when they 
could count on it being delivered. 

With the high prices being paid for 
coarse grains, there appears no prospect 
of much lower prices at present. There 
was a good inquiry from the East for 
feed for immediate or prompt shipment, 
but most of the large buyers were not 
making bids for later delivery. Most of 
the dealers have fair stocks on hand, as 
feed bought some time ago is arriving at 
destination, and there appears to be no 
difficulty in. disposing of it at satisfac- 
tory prices. Middlings were somewhat 
easier, and the premium over bran is less. 

Both Minneapolis mills and jobbers 
are holding prices fairly steady, and do 
not appear very anxious to sell, on ac- 
count of the poor car situation. Most 
of the jobbers have fair stocks on hand 
and are selling as cars are loaded out. 
Country mills were offering moderately 
well, both fer prompt and July shipment. 
Jobbers have been able to pick up consid- 
erable from country mills the past week. 
The call has been best for bran, and 
middlings at times appear to be draggy. 
Mills report a brisk demand in mixed 
cars. Pasturage continues good, but 
soaking rains are needed to keep them 
in condition. Mills report a good de- 
mand from the East for July feed, and 
some fair sales were made. 

Inquiry from the central states has 
fallen off sharply. Most of the large 
buyers were out of the market most of 
the time, although some fair sales were 
made for July delivery. Local mills are 
supplying the trade with feed, and pur- 
chases from the West have fallen off. 
Mixed car business continues, and job- 
bers report a fair trade along these 
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lines. Oat feed continues in fair request, 
and most of the mixers were in the 
market. Prices were strong, with little 
offering. The demand for barley con- 
tinues good, and some fair sales were 
made. 

Southwestern markets were easier, the 
call for heavy feeds having eased off the 
past week, due to the hot weather. Bran 
was. in fairly ~— demand, although 
there was no advance in prices. Both 
eastern and western jobbers are askin 
for offers on July-August new-crop feed, 
but mills are not as yet in position to 
make prices. Prospects are bright for a 
heavy trade with the Southwest on feed 
during the summer months, Hominy feed 
was easier, oat feed firm and in good de- 
mand, There was no particular call in 
the South for feed, and mills and jobbers 
are offering more freely to the East. 

Eastern demand was fair. Prices held 
fairly steady, and the call for July feed 
was much improved. There is consid- 
erable stuff in transit, but jobbers. are 
not offering it for sale until it arrives 
at eastern. junction points. Inquiry was 
good from some of the large - eastern 
dealers, who have been out of the market 
for some time. More interest .has been 
shown in deferred delivery stuff than for 
some time past. Eastern mills are sell- 
ing freely to the trade, and are obtaining 
good prices for quick delivery. 

Wisconsin trade was very quiet, most 
of the large country buyers being out of 
the market. Pasturage continues good, 
and jobbers look for a dull business dur- 
ing July. There was fair buying in 
mixed cars, but the trade generally does 
not care to have stocks on hand at pres- 
ent, as the call has fallen off sharply. 
Oil meal was weak, hominy feed steady, 
with gluten feed in fair demand. 

H. N. Witrson. 





Sugar Company’s Expansion 

Ocpen, Utan, June 12.—Floating of 
an issue of $7,500,000 of short term notes 
was announced this week by the Utah- 
Idaho Sugar Co. in connection with ex- 
pansion of that corporation’s business. 
The plan is to issue bonds to replace 
these notes, when the money market im- 
proves. The company is using this meth- 
od of financing the purchase of $1,000,- 
000 worth of farm lands in Idaho, the 
purchase and removal of the Whitehall, 
Mont., sugar factory to Deweyville, 
Utah, the purchase of the Brigham City, 
Utah, factory from the Amalgamated 
Sugar Co., the purchase of the Delta, 
Utah, factory from the Great Basin 
Sugar Co., and of the Hammond Canal 
from the Eccles interests of Ogden. In 
addition, some of the funds derived will 
be used to better the Toppenish, Wash., 
plant owned by the corporation. These 
extensions are in anticipation of the 
greatest period of operation in the his- 
tory of the company. 

. E, Zuprann. 





New Zealand—Crops 
Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the grain crops of New Zealand, by crop 

years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Corn Oats Barley 
1918-19.... 6,568 4156 6,885 71 
1917-18.... 6,808 868 4,943 669 
1916-17.... 6,061 274 6,371 738 
1915-16.... 17,332 351 7,653 820 
1914-15.... 6,864 284 11,436 597 
1913-14..., 5,559 $12 15,206 1,234 


1912-13.... 6,343 222 14,013 1,421 
1911-12,... 8,000 278 10,438 1,296 
1910-11.... 8,535 478 10,412 950 








Flour and milifeed quotations, as reported to The Northwestern Miller on Tuesday, June 15. 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


ton, packed in 100-lb sacks. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 





Untess otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 lbs, packed in 140-Ib jutes; millfeed per 


Columbus tNashville 


FLOUR— Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston 
Spring first patent ....c.ccececeecereeseseese $13.90@14.60 $14.65@15.20 $.....@..... $14.20@14.60 $15.50@16.25 $14.75@15.25 $14.75@15.50 $15.50@16.00 $14.40@15.30 $15.35 @16.00 
Spring standard patent 13.00@13.75 13.90@15.05 Sen cole vex 18.40@14.20 13.75 @14.50 13.75 @14.25 14.00@ 14.50 14.25 @15.50 14.00@14.80 eer. Perri 
Spring flirt COMP .nccceceseesesersccvcseces 10.40 @10.90 11.25 @12.00 weg e QP ens’ 10.00@11.00 11.50 @12.25 Se Se 11.75 @12.50 10.75 @13.00 o o4 6s tg. c® os @Goceee 
Hard winter short patent ........ biota UaG 13.60 @14.00 ss + @... 13.50 @14.00 1350@14.00 vty ols shen 14.50@15.00 14.50@15.00 14.00@15.25 14.80@15.15 14.25@15.00 
Hard winter straight creer soe ence ceeets te 12.40@13.25 eo is 12.50@13.00 12.50@13.20 12.75 @13.50 13.560@14.00 13.50@13.75 So. Peres 13.70 @14.50 o occ s Qe esas 
Hard winter firat clear ........seseceeeeses 10.256 @10.65 a Pere 10.50@11.00 10.30@11.00 11.00 @12.25 ¥ 6nd OUP whuee ree Pee vel » veers ogre OMS oc es o Basis’ 
Sott winter short patent ......-..0s.0eeeeee 18.40@13.65 Corts Seen 1+ @... 12.80@14.40 es er 13.50@14.00 > men Oa oot 14.00@14.75 seeds Qecsis 13.75 @14.75 
Soft winter straight cde ev es de cdospeeterenve 12.50@12.65 ao 7 el re 12.10@12.40 13.00@13.75 *12.50@13.00 *13.00@13.50 13.75 @14.25 12.30@13.00 12.70@13.25 
Soft winter firat clear ........ccceeesereess 10.00 @10.40 a ase 9.70@10.20 yee “ee g thee Be vere eres rie 11.75 @13.76 soqvele's sage 10.00 @10.50 
Rye Rows, SW cies es oe edhe voteecesncks 10.75 @11.40 12.40@12.50 oo Qe son One sunt 11.50@12.35 11.50 @12.00 12.00 @13.00 Tree, etre 1 TD 2 00 cob @ED ccece 
Rye fous, GRMMMNE seiciwete eb eseseasiivens 9.15 @10.00 9.15@ 9.25 7 re a er ey ear 10.50 @11.00 20062 DP eecee wode ss tees en's as vaoce 
FEED— 

Spring WG. Susie aie ness 4class cede taste 53.00@54.00 51.00 @52.50 ANeey TT, es --@... 63.00 @ 64.00 59.00 @ 60.00 57.00 @58.00 ..-@55.40 ere) SRTLES 
Hard Witte Deeibra ead css case soba dewececy ee 53.00@54.00 TOT) Pee 49.00 @50.00 52.00 @53.00 ry few ose De cuss ere Pree «+++ + @57.60 00 Bs secs eer. ete 
Soft wintet: DiG@r svc echveeeeeiere eevee 53.25 @63.76 ewvee @ o-coes 62.00 @53.00 ee 64.00 @64.50 60.50@ 61.00 58.00 @58.50 --@.. 52.00 @53.00 
Standard middlings (brown shorts)......... 59.00 @60.00 56.00 @57.00 55.00 @56.00 FATT, sere os Bes 06 64.00 @ 65.00 62.00 @ 63.00 63.00 @64.00 + eee» @61.40 61.00 @62.00 
Flour middlings (gray shorts) ........6..+.. 62.50 @63.50 58.00 @64.00 56.00 @57.00 61.00 @ 62.50 MS 68.00@69.00 69.00 @ 70.00 65.00@66.00  .....@66.40 wes ee cescé 
Red OG s ces ony ewe Rd sess bbe Ocha ees 70.50@71.00 68.00 @69.00 & vow a Qivcecs bace cs wens a@... 75.00 @76.00 75.00 @ 76.00 «see» @76,00 ~-@74.40 et. Pre 

Family patent Straight (49's) Cut-off (49's) Kansas standard patent (98's) Dakota standard patent (98’s) Montana standard patent (98's) 

Seattle .....6....6. Gace @13.55 (49's) $12.00 @13.00 $11.50@12.00 $14.00@14.50 $14.75 @14.90 $14.20@14.40 
San Francisco ..... «see @14.10 (98's) 13.50@14.00 10.75 @11.00 13.75 @14.00 15.00 @15.50 13.50@14.00 


*Includes near-by straights, tNashville prices basis f.0.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour and feed; local prices 26c per bb! higher on flour and $1 per ton higher on feed. 
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HEADS OPERATIVE MILLERS 


A. W. Spehr, of St. Paul, Elected President 
of Association at Annual Convention 
Held in St. Louis 


Sr. Louis, Mo., June 12,—The Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers held its twenty- 
fifth annual convention in St. Louis, June 
7 to 12. 

The first session, on Tuesday, June 8, 
was opened by the address of President 
Lawson, of St. Joseph, Mo., followed by 
the annual report of the secretary and 
the treasurer. 

Technical questions were discussed 
throughout the convention and experi- 
ences of various millers related. An ex- 
change of ideas was provided for in “the 
question committee,” which answered 
queries and solved milling problems at 
each session. 

The removal of dust from mills was 
taken up extensively as a fire prevention 
measure. Suction fans and other collect- 
ing devices were explained and demon- 
strated. 

The Thursday afternoon session was 
featured by discussions on the process of 
the economic phase of “corn milling.” 
John B. Watkins, of St. Louis, gave some 
interesting facts regarding the evolution 
of milling corn. e said. among other 
things, that a gradual elimination of the 
operations which make up the finished 
product would result in a material de- 
crease in the cost to the consumer. 

The great loss sustained by the flour- 
milling industries in the United States 
through shortage of men to operate mills, 
was made the subject of a talk by Presi- 
dent Lawson. He said that the advent of 
chemistry and the unprecedented prog- 
ress in technical manipulation of the mill- 
ing business necessitated a technical edu- 
cation for the prospective miller, and 
that such educated men would not re- 
spond to the work. ; 

About 1,000 attended the annual ban- 
quet on Wednesday evening. An auto- 
mobile ride and cabaret was provided for 
the ladies by a contribution of the fol- 
lowing firms: Essmueller Mill Furnishing 
Co., Cornelius Mill Furnishing Co., Alsop 
Process Co., Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Chase 
Bag Co., Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, and 
the Werthan Bag Co. 

The election of officers at the closing 
session resulted as follows: A. W. Spehr, 
St. Paul, president; B. C. Williams, De- 
troit, vice-president; W. C. Dunn, Inde- 
pendence, Mo., treasurer. Hugo Roos re- 
signed as secretary, and M. F. Dilion, 
Kansas City, was appointed his successor 
by the executive committee. Members of 
the executive committee elected were: W. 
S. Lewell, San Francisco; F. J. Becker, 
Houston; Frank C. Witter, Denver; L. 
R. Henkle, Lawrenceburg, Ind; C. E. 
Barnard, Wellington, Kansas, and Mari- 
on Freelove, Lockport, N. Y. 

Peter Deruien. 





Water Power from Canal 


Rocuester, N. Y., June 12,—Mills here, 
with water rights on the Genesee River, 
are directly interested in the proposal to 
divert water from the new barge canal 
into the river at the canal crossing south 
of the city, during periods of low water. 
The project was put up to state officials 
during the war, but no action was taken 
on it because of conflict of authority be- 
tween state and federal officials. The 
levels of the barge canal west of the city 
are fed from Lake Erie. It is asserted 
by engineers that the amount of water 
drawn from the lake for the project 
would be negligible, and would in no way 
affect its level. The water could be per- 
mitted to flow through the canal channel 
without injury to it. The project is of 
great economic importance re and 
would effect a big saving in coal. The 
state would be paid for the water used. 
The Gas & Electric Corporation is ac- 
tively behind the plan. 

T. W. Kwapp. 





Kansas City Elevator Burns 


Kansas City, Mo., June 12.—Fire, dis- 
covered about 11 o’clock Thursday night, 
June 10, when it suddenly burst through 
the roof of the plant, destroyed the ele- 
vator and contents of the Katy Grain 
Co., of this city, entailing a loss of ap- 
proximately $29,000 on the building and 
machinery and $20,000 on grain stored in 





the elevator, all of which was well cov- 
ered by insurance. 

The origin of the fire is uncertain. 
According to the firemen, some of the 
machinery in the elevator was in opera- 
tion when they arrived, but officials of the 
company declared that the machinery was 
not supposed to be in operation at night. 

H. A. Kresky is president of the Katy 
Grain Co., which operated the elevator 
for the Commerce Trust Co. Kansas 
City, this company having acquired pos- 
session of the elevator several years ago 
through bankruptcy proceedings. The 
elevator was equipped with machinery for 
grinding mixed feed, and the company 
did a general manufacturing and jobbing 
business in mixed lots of feed. 

R. E. Srerrre. 





STRIKE STILL UNSETTLED 


Port Congestion at New York Grows with 
Addition of Lightermen to Strikers— 
Trouble Condemned by Newspapers 

New York, N. Y., June 12.—The strike 
of the port workers, which at one time 
last week looked as though it might be 
settled over night, seems to have taken 
on larger proportions. Recently the 
lightermen joined those who previously 
went out, simply on a sympathetic basis, 
and this further adds to the confusion 
and congestion. 

The strike, which entails refusal to 
handle non-union goods, is in violation of 
an award that has until next October to 
run; but, despite expressed readiness to 
reconsider the award if the men go back 
to work, they refuse to do so. 

No one is asked to work for less than 
a living wage. The utmost that the civic 
organizations opposed to the unions ask 
is that those who are satisfied with pres- 
ent conditions be permitted to work un- 
molested. There is no shortage of truck- 
men, lightermen or longshoremen, but 
those who really want to go back to work, 
and there are many, are afraid to do so 
because of the threats of the union lead- 
ers. 

Practically every newspaper in New 
York of any consequence whatever has 
condemned editorially the attitude of the 
strikers and pointed out the great harm 
it is doing to the port and the people of 
New York, warning that this must even- 
tually have a very disastrous effect upon 
the strikers themselves. 

The various civic organizations of the 
city are determined to see that goods are 
moved and the people protected against 
further loss and discomfort. For this 
purpose they are now organizing an in- 
dependent company and are seeking to 
have underwritten a fund of not less than 
$5,000,000 wherewith to operate, and, re- 
gardless of the strikers, keep clear the 
channels of freight delivery both into and 
out of New York, and maintain to its 
citizens the rights guaranteed them by 
the federal and state constitutions. 

William Fellowes Morgan, president of 
the Merchants’ Association, has aban- 
doned a European trip so that he might 
act as chairman of the Citizens’ Trans- 
portation Committee and handle the af- 
fairs of this organization, which will be 
a permanent one for the purpose of meet- 
ing not only the present crisis but any 
similar situations that may develop in 
the future. 

The new transportation organization 
took a real hand in the fight on Thurs- 
day of last week when it put on 15 
trucks, manned by overseas veterans of 
the 165th Infantry, originally the 60th 
Infantry, of New York, and more are 
immediately to follow. Of course, this 
made only a small dent in the 300,000 
tons of freight piled up on the piers, but, 
as an indication of what the real activity 
of this committee will eventually be, it 
is interesting. 





W. QuacKENnBUsH. 





European Export Prospects 
Kansas Crry, Mo., June 12.—A flour 
importer of Amsterdam, Holland, in a 
letter to the Kaull Milling Co., Kansas 
City, states that Europe will soon be able 
to obtain wheat from Russia on a barter 
basis in exchange for manufactured 
goods. He summarizes the possibilities 
of American millers doing business with 
Europe as follows: 
“In a few months Europe will not be 
in as critical a position as during the 
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current crop year, when import from 
Russia, which is the greatest grain pro- 
ducer in Europe, was impossible. Under 
these circumstances, the present high 
prices cannot be maintained with the new 
crop. Millers who want to do business 
with Europe should bear this in mind, 
and if they do so there is some chance 
for business in Europe for all grades of 
flour except top patents.” 
R. E, Srerurne. 





Checking Up on the Car Situation 

Rocuesrrern, N. Y., June 12.—D. L. 
Gray, assistant traffic manager of the 
New York Central Railroad, with head- 
quarters in New York City, was in the 
city this week, checking up on the general 
car situation. 

“There is nothing spectacular in what 
we are doing,” said Mr. Gray. “There is 
a shortage of cars and, like a shortage 
of anything, one phase of the problem is 
to make what we have go as far as it 
will. Any analysis of the reasons ‘for the 
shortage shows that one of the most ef- 
fective first-aid remedies may come 
through full co-operation of shippers and 
consignees with the railroads. We are 
asking all shippers to be as expeditious 
as possible in loading cars. Precisely the 
same thing applies at destination; we are 
urging that the cars be unloaded prompt- 
ly, that they be held not an hour longer 
than absolutely neecssary. The number 
of car-days that can be saved by such a 
policy carried to the limit is enormous.” 

Mr. Gray said that cars generally were 
being loaded to capacity and that there 
was little more to be sought in that 
direction. During the period of the war 
and government administration of rail- 
roads, Mr. Gray was traffic manager in 
the eastern region, under A. H. Smith, 
regional director. 

Checks indicate that some _ business 
houses here, despite the car famine, are 
guilty of holding cars 30 days on track, 
as supplementary storage. The direct re- 
sult is that the railroads have embargoed 
such houses. It is not necessary to say 
that none of this applies to mills here. 


T. W. Kwapp. 





Ohio Crops and Cattle 

Torepo, Ouro, June 12.—The depend- 
ence of crops on the number of farm 
cattle in the state is evidenced in a 
recent report by Director C. E. Thorne, 
of the Ohio Experiment Station at 
Wooster. He states that from 1870 to 
1910 there was a steady decrease in the 
number of farm cattle, the total loss be- 
ing equivalent to 500,000 cattle, while, in 
the same time, there has been an increase 
of 3,500,000 acres, or 50 per cent, in the 
area under cereal and hay crops. 

The yield of corn has been maintained 
at the average of only 37 bus to the 
acre; wheat-has increased a few bushels 
to the acre on the average, but the acre- 
age has decreased by 1,000,000 since 1870. 

The annual posta, Sa for commercial 
fertilizers in Ohio has reached almost 
$4,000,000 for the last 10 years. This has 
paid for 350,000,000 lbs of fertilizer 
yearly. The manure produced by 500,000 
cattle would contain about the same 
quantity of phosphorus and more than 10 
times as much nitrogen and potassium 
as has been purchased in commercial fer- 
tilizers each year. The steady decrease 
in the number of cattle in the state has 
made it necessary for farmers in Ohio to 
purchase large amounts of commercial 


fertilizers. 
W. H. Wicern. 





Change in Paper Bag Shipments 

Cuicaco, I1u., June 14.—A _ bulletin 
is being sent out by Secretary A. P. 
Husband, of the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration, calling the attention of members 
to the postponement of regulations af- 
fecting shipments of grain products in 
paper bags. The bulletin reads as fol- 
lows: 

“Referring to Federation bulletin No. 
222, under date of May 22, 1920, re- 
garding new regulations affecting ship- 
ments of grain products in paper bags, 
please note that the effective date of 
these new regulations has been post- 
poned to August 15, 1920. (Reference 
supplement No. 6 to Consolidated 
Freight Classification No. 1, page 19, 
item 9.)” 

C. H. CuHaupen. 
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CHINESE FLOUR COMPETING 


Hongkong Mills Capturing Trade of That 
Market with Product Made from 
Home-Grown Wheat 


Toronto, Ont., June 12.—Advices are 
reaching Canada from Hongkong, to {he 
effect that Chinese flour mills are captur- 
ing the trade of that market. Very larve 
quantities of excellent flour, quite as good 
as any from this side of the Pacific, are 
now being sold in that port at relatiy«ly 
low prices. The wheat is grown in China 
and the millers are Chinese. 

It is not suggested that these new de- 
velopments in transpacific markets mean 
the end of Canadian flour trade over 
there. On the contrary, the writers st.te 
that the market would take quantities of 
our spring wheat flour if this were ay, il- 
able at competitive prices. Canadian 
flour is popular and will always be a 
factor in oriental trade if not too far cut 
of line in price. 

The chief difficulty foreseen in the co),- 
petition with Chinese flour is the mich 
greater length of time that must ela) se 
between time of sale and time of delivery 
of the Canadian product. Chinese mill. 
can make delivery from port mills within 
a week of sale, whereas Canadian flour 
may take months to reach its markets. 
This difficulty may be overcome by the 
accumulation of stocks at chief distrilyt- 
ing centers. There are objections to such 
a plan, but it seems to be the only means 
by which Canadian mills can compete in 
promptness of delivery. 





A. H. Battery. 





Southwestern Mill Wages Advanced 

Kansas Crry, Mo. June 10.—Milling 
concerns at Kansas City have advanced, 
or will advance, effective July 1, wages 
of mill employees to substantially the 
following basis: bolters, 56%¢ per 
hour; grinders, 71%c ($34.50 per week); 
smutters, 53%,c; head packers, 0c; 
packers, 65c; feed packers, 60@6ic; 
oilers, 514,@57¥,c; roll tenders, 511, 4 
574%4c; sweepers, 50c; warehousemen, 
521,¢. 

This represents an advance of prac- 
tically 10c per hour over the scale 
adopted July 1, 1919, which has becn 
adhered to by nearly all of the mills 
since that date. With some variations, 
this scale is paid by the three larger 
west-side mills, the Southwestern Mill- 
ing Co., Inc., the Ismert-Hincke Milling 
Co. and the Kansas Flour Mills Co. 
Mills in other parts of town are paying 
a lower rate, and one other large mill 
has not made an advance this spring but 
is giving its employees a bonus of 15 
per cent of the wage scale. 

Interior southwestern mills are also 
making advances in wages, effective July 
1. At Wichita, the following schedule 
was inaugurated, effective June 1: sec- 
ond millers, 75¢c per hour; spouters, 65c; 
oilers, 571%4c¢; sweepers, 52%4c; head 
packers, 674,c; flour packers, 65c; fecd 
packers, 60@62c; second engineers, 70c; 
elevator shovelers, 60c; warehousemen, 
50c. 

R. E. Srerurnc. 





The Honors of War 

Bartimore, Mp., June 12.—The plate 
attached to the ambulance furnished })\ 
members of the Baltimore Chamber of 
Commerce for service in the World War, 
was returned to the exchange on June i() 
by L. B. MacDonald, for the American 
Field Service; Boston, and exhibited on 
the floor. 

Accompanying the plate was a ccr- 
tificate embellished with field service in- 
signia, flags, illuminated text and other 
decorations, and beautifully inscribed as 
follows: 

“Car No. 597-A was sent to the front 
in August, 1917, to enter Section Svli- 
taire No. 14, attached to the 8th divi- 
sion of the French Army, operating in 
the Champagne Sector near Villera 
Marmery. When the American Field 
Service was federalized, this car was 
turned over to the United States Army 
Ambulance Service with the French 
Army. In'this command the Sector took 
part in the second battle of the Marne, 
when two of the drivers were taken pris- 
oners, three wounded, and ‘eleven cited; 
and operated subsequently at Mezieres 
in Champagne with the French Fourth 
Army. Signed, Henry D. Sleeper, Di- 
rector.” Cuar.ies H. Dorsey. 
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ARGENTINA WILL TAX EXPORTS 





Law Promulgated Fixing Tax of $40 Paper Per Metric Ton on All Export 
Shipments of Wheat and Wheat Flour-—Plan to Check Exports 
Because of Danger to Domestic Stocks 


Buenos Arres, June 12,—(Special 
Cable)—The Argentine Senate has con- 
firmed the measure passed last week by 
the Chamber of Deputies, on the recom- 
mendation of President Irigoyen, fixing 
an additional export tax of $40 paper 
per ton on both wheat and wheat flour, 
and the law has been promulgated. 

W. J. Lams. 


‘he Argentine paper dollar has a fluc- 
tuating value, and is seldom quoted 
abroad; it is nominally worth 35@40c in 
United States money, and should be 
clearly distinguished from the Argentine 
gol! peso, worth at par about 9614c. The 
additional export tax, therefore, will 
amount to about 38c per bu of. wheat, 
ani $1.25 per bbl of flour, in United 
Stutes money. 


Argentina—Four Months’ Exports 
i <ports of grain and flour from Argentina 
in ‘he first four months of 1920, 1919 and 
1915: 


1920 1919 1918 
Wheat, bus.. 91,276,000 13,391,000 29,401,000 
Flour, bbls... 1,016,422 437,450 =. asses 
Corn, bus.... 49,214,000 17,017,000 6,838,000 


Flaxseed, bus 18,392,000 4,048,000 6,053,000 
Oats, bus.... 10,385,000 4,548,000 3,790,000 


Argentina—Wheat Flour Exports 
Exports of wheat flour from Argentina, by 


calendar years, in barrels of 196 lbs: 

1920*. .scceas 1,016,422 1913......... 1,396,069 
1019... csseme 3,094,213 

1918... ccsces 1,976,184 

1917...setaew 1,259,608 


1916. - 1,616,048 

1915....++-++1,299,749 

1014. ..cséses 754,040 
*Four months. 





Argentina—Grain Exports 
Exports of grain from Argentina, by cal- 
endar years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Corn Flaxseed Oats 

1920*..... 91,276 49,214 18,392 10,335 
1919...... 119,578 74,804 33,023 22,830 
20,402 15,642 36,659 

28,228 5,607 18,683 

113,140 25,192 65,421 

173,223 38,658 40,898 

139,451 . 33,131 24,426 

189,239 40,026 61,410 

190,352 20,290 61,824 

4,928 16,369 35,259 

104,727 238,812 26,599 

89,499 34,928 29,049 

67,390 41,558 30,360 

50,262 30,066 9,936 

106,046 21,199 8,588 





*Four months, 


Exports of barley in 1919, 1,525,000 bus 
(000's not omitted); 1918, 268,000 bus; 1917, 
527,000 bus; 1916, 2,439,000 bus; 10-year av- 
erage, 1910-19, 1,265,000 bus, 


Argentine Crops and Acreage 
Argentine crops, as officially reported, in 
thousands of bushels (000's omitted): 


Year— Wheat Corn Oats Flaxseed 
1919-20... 218,961 268,240 57,187 41,972 
1918-19... 184,268 239,730 44,120 3 ..seee 
1917-18... 228,636 170,660 68,635 ~. 22,480 
1916-17... 80,115 68,839 32,009 3,996 
1915-16... 172,620 161,133 75,280 39,289 
1914-15... 169,166 338,236 49,397 45,040 
1913-14... 118,904 263,136 60,981 36,928 
1912-13... 187,891 196,642 76,783 44,486 
1911-12... 166,190 295,849 69,169 22,534 
1910-11... 146,981 27,675 47,192 23,424 
1909-10... 181,010 175,187 36,483 28,212 
1908-09... 156,000 177,000 68,600 41,291 
1907-08... 192,489 136,057 33,949 43,333 
1906-07... 165,998 71,768 12,400 32,602 
1905-06... 135,000 195,000 3,400 - 23,000 


Argentine grain acreages, as officially esti- 
mated (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Corn Oats Flaxseed 


1919-20.... 14,967 8,180 2,300 3,520 
1918-19.... 16,976 9,800 2,969 3,621 
1917-18.... 17,581 9,706 2,854 3,311 
1916-17.... 16,089 8,965 2,525 3,207 
1915-16 16,419 8,447 2,565 4,060 
1914-15 15,470 10,386 2,869 4,257 
1913-14 16,244 10,260 3,087 4,397 
1912-13.... 16,971 9,464 2,940 4,312 
tf 8 17,042 8,456 2,548 4,028 


. 15,452 7,945 1,980 3,716 





Argentine Corn Shipments 

\ceording to the Market Reporter of 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, although Argentina has one of 
the largest exportable surpluses of corn 
In its history, no large quantities of Ar- 
gentine corn have been coming into the 
United States. 
q The total production of corn in Argen- 
tina is not large, but since very little is 
consumed at home, the export trade in 
this commodity is com aratively large. 
Most of the corn has ont shipped to 
Europe, though some has always been 


taken at Atlantic ports in the United 
States. The last official statement of the 
1919-20 crop is 258,686,189 bus. There 
is, however, a considerable carry-over of 
old corn, and it is estimated that Argen- 
tina has a total exportable surplus of 
236,000,000 bus. . 

The following table gives the produc- 
tion and the exports to the United States 
during recent years, in bushels (000’s 


omitted) : 

Production— Exports to 
1918-14...... 263,134 United States— 
1914-15...... OR See 23,672 
1915-16...... 161,132 1915.......... 4,636 
1916-17...... 68,864 1916.......... 2,070 
1917-18...... 170,659 1917.......... 996 
1918-19...... 240,143 1918.......... 1,749 
1919-20...... 258,686 1919.......... 10,146 

1920, Jan. to 
MOTT co ccacs 732 


It is estimated that from 67,000,000 
to 79,000,000 bus are used at home and 
that the exportable surplus averages ap- 
proximately 138,000,000 bus. 

Since the first of January about 60,- 
000,000 bus of corn have been shipped 
out of Argentina, as against half that 
amount a year ago. The American con- 
sul general at Buenos Aires cabled the 
Bureau of Markets that from January to 
May, 1,500,000 metric tons, or 59,052,000 
bus, have been exported “almost entirely 
to Europe.” 


GERMANY LARGE BUYER 


The consul general also reported “that 
corn is now selling around 110 paper 
pesos a metric ton ($1.19 per bu) with 
an active demand. 

“It also appears that some holders are 
willing to sign, while others are holding 
out for still higher prices, especially as 
it has been rumored for several weeks 
that the German agricultural league has 
contracted for 1,000,000 tons (39,367,900 
bus) and also that France will be a large 
purchaser. It is hardly probable that the 
prices will exceed the recent record fig- 
ures here of 120 pesos per ton ($1.29 per 
- unless from very great speculation.” 

he reported purchase of Argentine 
corn by Germany was substantiated by a 
cablegram to the Department of State 
from Berlin as follows: 

“German government contract closed 
1,000,000 tons (39,367,900 bus) Argentine 
corn price between 160,000,000 and 190,- 
000,000 Dutch guilders (at par $64,320,- 
000 and $76,380,000).” ; 

Rotterdam, Hague and London bank- 
ers furnished the credit for this transac- 
tion, secured by German potash and 
banking interests. 

Other European countries are now bid- 
ding for the Argentine crop, and can 
probably absorb the crop easily if ship- 
ping is available. 

With improved shipping facilities the 
price rose rapidly. The highest price 
quoted in 1919 (Buenos Aires) was 6lc 


‘per bu. In January, 1920, 67c was quot- 


ed, and the present price is $1.19. 
Freight to New York, according to recent 
quotation, is $12 per long ton, or 29c 
per bu. To this should be added com- 
mission charges, cost of port handling, in- 
surance, etc:., amounting to 8@10c per 
bu, or at last quotation ($1.19 Buenos 
Aires) Argentine corn could be laid down 
in New York at about $1.60 per bu. 

American buyers are now in the mar- 
ket at Buenos Aires, and sales have re- 
cently been reported at the above figure 
of $1.60 per bu (cost, insurance, and 
freight) New York. 





Death of Henry Wangenheim 

San Francisco, Cat., June 12.—Henry 
Wangenheim passed away at the home of 
his daughter, in Boston, on June 5, ac- 
cording to an announcement to relatives 
and friends in San Francisco. He had 
gone East with his daughter in the hope 
that the trip and the rest might help him 
to bear the sorrow that came upon him 
through the loss of his wife a few months 
ago. 

Mr. Wangenheim was born in Phila- 
delphia, 73 years ago, and came to Cali- 
fornia with his father when six years of 
age. His father was active in public life, 


having been a supervisor during the ad- 
ministration of Mayor James Otis. 

Mr. Wangenheim followed in the foot- 
steps of his father and was a prominent 
figure in Democratic politics, having been 
for two years United States subtreasurer 
and at all times an influential factor in 
the party in this state, particularly in 
San Francisco. For many years he was 
connected with the grain business of the 
port, and at the time of his death was 
secretary-treasurer of Hochheimer & Co., 
the large grain and merchandising firm 
of this city, and secretary and managing 
director of the Merchants Exchange. 


R. C. Mason. 





Refuse to Accept Office 

It was recently announced, in the re- 
pers of the first meeting of the United 
tates Feed Distributors’ Association, 
that Frank J. Ludwig, of C. M. Cox Co., 
Boston, had been elected one of the 
vice-presidents of the new organization, 
and E. S. Woodworth, of E. S. Wood- 
worth & Co., Minneapolis, one of its di- 
rectors. Both of these gentlemen have 
since notified the temporary officers of 
the association of their unwillingness to 
serve in these capacities, to which they 
were elected in spite of the fact that 
they were not present at the meeting 
and had not previously been consulted in 
the matter. 

Mr. Woodworth has expressed the 
opinion that any attempt by the new 
association to formulate rules govern- 
ing the relations between feed dealers 
and mills would create many difficulties, 
and that the existing rules, as estab- 
lished by the various commercial boards 
and chambers, are sufficient and satis- 
factory for all feed dealers doing a 
legitimate business. 





Classify Central Texas Wheat 

Kansas Crry, Mo., June 12.—William 
L. Frank, Washington, D. C., a grain in- 
vestigator for the Bureau of Markets, 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, was in Kansas City this week on 
his way to Fort Worth, Texas, for the 
purpose of arvestanting and determining 
the different classes of wheat grown in 
that section of the state and the extent 
of the field mixtures. 

Much difficulty has been encountered 
in the past on account of the fact that 
wheat grown in the Fort Worth territory 
has never been properly classified. The 
fields are of a mixed character, and the 
wheat quite frequently grades red winter 
in Fort Worth, but upon its arrival in 
Kansas City or other markets of this 
territory is classed hard winter wheat. 
It is hoped that through Mr. Frank’s in- 
vestigations this wheat may be so classi- 
fied as to eliminate this difference of 
grading between the markets. 

R. E. Srerzrne. 





World’s Wheat Stocks 

Curcaco, It., June 12.—World’s stocks 
of wheat, on June 1, as compiled by the 
Daily Trade Bulletin, were 238,791,000 
bus, a decrease of 1,052,000 bus over last 
month compared with a loss of 18,930,000 
bus in April, and of 44,309,000 bus in 
May, last year. The United States stock 
is put at 79,882,000 bus, or a loss of 
almost 10,000,000 bus in May. A year 
ago stocks were 47,374,000 bus. Canadian 
stocks decreased over 4,000,000 bus last 
month, and were 17,349,000 bus, com- 
pared with 28,471,000 bus last year. 
Stocks afloat for Europe increased 13,- 
100,000 bus last month, and are 75,650,000 
bus, or 5,400,000 bus over last year. 

C. H. CHatten. 





To Discuss Wheat Crop Finance 
Kansas Crry, Mo., June 12.—At the 
request of J. C. Mohler, secretary of the 
Kansas State Board of Agriculture, rep- 
resentatives of millers’, railroads’, grain 
dealers’, bankers’ and farmers’ organiza- 
tions will meet at Topeka, Kansas, June 
19, for the purpose of discussing the 
handling and financing of the coming 
wheat crop. C. V. Topping, secretary of 
the Southwestern Millers’ League, will 
represent the league at the meeting. 
R. E. Sreruie. 





The American Feed Manufacturers’ 
Association will hold its annual meeting 
in Chicago, Thursday and Friday, June 
17-18, at Hotel La Salle. 
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NO ACTION ON CONTROL 


Canadian Government Makes No Decision 
Concerning Disposition of Wheat Board 
—Cabinet Considers It 


Toronto, Onr., June 12,—No decision 
of the government regarding the Cana- 
dian Wheat Board was announced this 
week. Parliamentary questions as to re- 
appointment of the Board drew out no 
information of interest. The cabinet has 
the matter under consideration, but is 
evidently having trouble in sifting the 
evidence. It is fairly certain that some 
announcement will be made within a fort- 
night, as Parliament hopes to prorogue 
before the end of June. 

The grain trade of the West is anx- 
iously waiting for news from Ottawa as to 
a decision regarding control. Undoubt- 
edly there would be a great feeling of 
relief should the present deliberations re- 
sult in decontrol; very few outside of the 
farmers’ organizations have any faith in 
the continued success of this mode of 
handling Canadian wheat crops. 

The Canadian Board of Commerce, a 
body appointed by the government to 
control profits and prices throughout 
Canada, complains that the existence of 
the Canadian Wheat Board makes it im- 
possible for any one to control prices of 
foodstuffs that are in any way related to 
wheat. A, H. Bal.ey. 





Toledo as Sea Port 

_ Toreno, Outro, June 12.—The joint in- 
ternational commission, representing the 
governments of the United States and 
Canada, to determine the desirability of 
making Toledo a seaport, held a hearing 
at Toledo this week. Commissioner 
Henry A. ‘Powell, of Ottawa, said the 
problem was merely one of whether it 
would pay from a business standpoint 
and whether business would actually take 
the lake route. 

He said, further, that if Toledo would 
assemble its facts as to railroad delays 
in shipping to Atlantic ports this in- 
formation alone would counteract the op- 
position of the eastern railroads. The 
points brought out at the hearing were, 
first, the absolute breakdown in trans- 
portation facilities connecting Toledo 
and the middle West with Atlantic ports; 
second, that Toledo was logically the 
center of the grain-producing area and 
should become a large exporter of grain 
and flour; third, that Toledo would soon 
occupy a position similar to Bayonne, 
N. J., as an exporter of oil and refined 
oil products on account of its nearness 
to the trunk pipe lines and the refineries 
already located here. 

President A. M. Newell, of the Ter- 
minal Railroad Co., stated that Toledo 
terminal facilities for interchanged busi- 
ness were second to none in the country. 
There is a working capacity of 14,000 
freight cars on the Terminal Belt Line, 
and an actual capacity of 25,000 cars. 
The daily handling is now only 3,500 
cars, and facilities can be expanded 
easily, and practically without limit. 

Walter L. Ross, president and receiver 
Toledo, St. Louis & Western Railroad, 
said that the release from congestion of 
100,000 cars to railroads of the country 
would be worth $300,000,000 a year, or 
nearly twice the cost of the proposed 
waterways development. 

F. O. Paddock, of Paddock-Hodge Co., 
grain dealers, Toledo, said that Toledo 
now exports about 30,000,000 bus of 
grain, whereas the city is the natural 
gateway for the movement of not less 
than 62,000,000 bus a year, which could 
be handled if transportation facilities 
were adequate. He said the waterway 
would save 8c bu on freight cost, which 
would mean a saving of $20,000,000 to 
farmers in Ohio, Indiana.and Michigan 
on wheat alone. W. H. Wieern. 





R. M. Richards, Chicago, who has 
been covering Michigan for the Ladish 
Milling Co., Milwaukee, Wis., has re- 
signed to accept a position with the In- 
ternational Co., Baltimore, Md., pro- 
ducers of products used extensively by 
bakers. Mr. Richards will have territory 
west of Chicago but will continue to 
make Chicago his headquarters. 





Walter S. Johnson, of V. Thompson 
Co., Chicago, flour dealers, left Thurs- 
day on a month’s vacation by automobile 
in the East. 
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Weather Conditions Continue Highly Favorable for Maturing Wheat in 
Southwest—Harvesting in Oklahoma—Favorable Progress Indicated 
by Reports from Spring Wheat Districts of Northwest 


Spring Wheat Prospects Favorable 

Mrinneapous, Minn., June 15.—Re- 
ports concerning the growing crop in the 
Northwest as a whole are favorable and 
wheat made goad progress the past week. 

Heavy rains the past few days have 
caused excessive moisture and some dam- 
age in a few districts, but in central 
North Dakota and eastern Montana, 
moisture was needed and the rain was 
beneficial to the growing crop. Reports 
of grasshoppers in north-central North 
Dakota are being received, and farmers 
in these districts are quite anxious. They 
are taking steps to poison off the pests 
before they do too much damage. West- 
ern Montana needs rain badly, and there 
has been some damage due to lack of 
moisture. 

Generally speaking, reports indicate 
wheat to be progressing favorably and 
although the season was late, prospects 
for a good crop are excellent. 

Sicurp O. WERNER. 


Northwest Crop Prospects Good 

The Van Dusen Harrington Co., Min- 
neapolis, has issued the following report 
on conditions in the Northwest: 

“The reports on the northwestern crop 
situation this week as a whole are very 
favorable. Although about two. weeks 
late, the crops in many localities are as 
promising as any during the past 10 
years. There has been an abundance of 
moisture except in a few places. 

“South Dakota in spots has had too 
much rain, so that grain in the low 
ground shows some damage. In north 
central North Dakota and northeastern 
Montana moisture is needed. In these 
same districts farmers are quite anxious 
about the grasshoppers. Some corre- 
spondents, who reported favorably last 
week, now advise that grasshoppers are 
very numerous. The amount of damage, 
if any, will probably be indicated within 
the next two or three weeks. 

“Most of North Dakota territory which 
was damaged by high winds has been re- 
seeded to flax, oats and barley. In north- 
ern districts farmers are still sowing 
coarse grain and flax. The general stand 
of early oats and barley is heavy for this 
season of the year. 

“Corn in the southern districts is mak- 
ing oo headway and has a fine even 
stand; very little damage is reported 
from cutworms. In the northern sec- 
tions corn is a little late due to cold 
weather. 

“All spring-sown grain shows an ex- 
ceptionally fine color and has a strong 
root. The winter rye crop is quite un- 
even and thin in many places. In the 
south, some of it has headed, and cutting 
will probably begin shortly after July 1. 

“The only drawback in the wheat situa- 
tion is the shortage in acreage. This crop 
is making fine growth and, with favorable 
conditions, can make up in volume what 
it lacks in acreage. We feel that the 
prospects at present are excellent in spite 
of late ‘start. 

“With favorable growing weather and 
no serious damage from grasshoppers, the 
Northwest conditions at present indicate 
better than average crops.” 

* * 


Paul H. Kirk, field agent, Bureau of 
Crop Estimates, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, says about the con- 
ditions in Minnesota: 

“A number of factors have influenced 
the reduction of spring wheat acreage in 
Minnesota. There was a shortage of fall 
plowing, which always has a bearing on 
the acreage, a shortage in the labor sup- 
ply, and a very poor crop in the southern 
part of the state last year, all of which 
affected the acreage this year. The re- 
duction is 15 per cent, or 3,357,500 acres, 
for the 1920 preliminary estimate. The 
five-year average acreage, 1915-19, was 
3,696,000 acres. Based on the June 1 
condition of 93 per cent of normal the 
production would be 51,369,750 bus, com- 
pared with 36,735,000, the final estimate 
for 1919. While the season was some- 
what late for seeding the wheat was 
seeded in soil which was in splendid con- 


dition. The weather since seeding has 
been very fine for a strong, vigorous, 
well-stooled plant growth, which is in a 
position to withstand a siege of dry, hot 
weather or disease, should either come 
later in the season.” 

A. J. Surratt, North Dakota field 
agent, says: “The wheat acreage in this 
state shows a decrease of 11 per cent 
from last year. A number of influences 
have combined to cause this heavy re- 
duction as: the late spring over the entire 
state, unsatisfactory farm labor situation 
and hopper problem, the short-plowed 
acreage, coupled with the unfavorable 
feed and financial conditions in the west- 
ern half of the state, the desire of numer- 
ous farmers to clean up foul lands either 
through summer fallowing or change in 
cropping plans. In the eastern third of 
the state, representing slightly over half 
of the wheat acreage in the state, the 
fall-plowed acreage was about average, 
and the wheat acreage changes are very 
moderate, varying as a rule from prac- 
tically no change from last season to a 
10 per cent decrease. The spring wheat 
acreage is estimated at 6,915,000 acres, 


tion. suggested that the farmers had 
been trying to use methods that would 
et the best returns. Using Mr. Stro- 
Behn’s words in expressing the condi- 
tions, “The outlook is most gratifying 
and suggests a big year ahead in the 
milling Pasiness.” 
; Joun A. Curry. 


Favorable Reports on Southwest 
Kansas Crry, Mo., June 15.—(Special 
Telegram)—Weather conditions continue 
highly favorable for the-maturing wheat 
crop. Harvest is now fairly well under 
way around Enid, Okla., and will be in 
the southern part of Kansas next week. 
Estimates of the crop yield in the South- 

west advance as harvest approaches. 

* ” 


Kansas Crry, Mo., June 12.—Reports 
of the departments of agriculture in the 
southwestern states indicate a continued 
improvement in the wheat crop through- 
out the month of May, and with prac- 
tically no exception the crop is entering 
the harvest season in the best of condi- 
tion. 

Edward C. Paxton, field agent for the 
crop reporting board of the Kansas state 
department of agriculture, placed the 
condition of the Kansas wheat crop at 
83 per cent on June 1. This is an im- 
provement of 3 per cent over a month 
ago, and indicates a yield of 109,275,000 
bus, or 14.11 bus per acre. The spring 
wheat crop, of which there are 24,000 





1920, acres 
14,026,000 
10,973,500 
2,108,000 
1,181,000 
237,500 





CANADA'S GRAIN ACREAGE FOR 1920 CROPS 


The Northwest Grain Dealers’ Association has issued the following 
estimate of the grain acreage of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta: 


Seeding operations are reported as having been late in beginning, and 
some damage from wind was reported in certain localities, but weather con- 
ditions lately have created splendid prospects for a good crop. 

Wheat in store at country points, as of June 7, is estimated at 4,265,000 
bus, and in farmers’ hands to be marketed, 2,500,000. 


Change, per cent 
12.8 decrease 
14.0 increase 

7.8 increase 
18.2 increase 
10.0 increase 


1919, acres 
16,085,000 
9,626,000 
1,955,500 
1,000,000 
216,000 








with a condition of 85 per cent, indicat- 
ing a state production of 73,472,000 bus, 
compared with 53,613,000 last year.” 


Rains Improve Montana Outlook 

Great Faris, Mont., June 12.—Rains 
this week materially improved the out- 
look for all grain crops of Montana. 
The rains have been spotted, but on dif- 
ferent days almost the entire northern 
and eastern portions of the state have 
been covered. The rainfall at the local 
weather station, which was about average 
for the other sections, on Friday totaled 
one-fifth of an inch, claimed by the agri- 
culturists to be sufficient for immediate 
needs. 

Planting is now completed, and the 
latest seeding, which was of flax, was in 
the ground ahead of the showers, so 
that they will prove opportune both to 
the late seeding and the winter and 
spring wheat acreage. 

Barring the occasional report of dam- 
age from cutworms, the wheat crop is 
moving forward in excellent shape, and 
the winter wheat is healthy and very 
promising, according to both the farm- 
ers and the elevator men. The cool 
weather has resulted in a splendid: de- 
velopment of the winter wheat, each 
plant having stooled out until now the 
only thing required is the moisture for 
proper development when it heads. 

A. F. Strobehn, manager of the Great 
Falls plant of the Montana Flour Mills 
Co., returned this week from a tour of 
the Judith basin for the purpose of as- 
certaining the condition of the crop. He 
says he found winter wheat in excellent 
condition and spring wheat getting a 
splendid start. There has been a gen- 
erous rain throughout the basin since 
Mr. Sirobehn returned, and he says he 
can see no reason now why there should 
not be a fine crop of winter wheat; 
spring crop will need only the moisture 
required a little later when the wheat is 
heading out. He observed that the acre- 
age this year is large, and the cultiva- 


acres in the state, will make 11.5 bus per 
acre, according to Mr. Paxton’s report. 

The report places the Kansas oats 
acreage at 1,779,000 acres. A growing 
condition on June 1 of 89 per cent indi- 
cates a total production of 52,249,000 
bus. A yield of 16,200,000 bus of barley 
is forecast for the state. No estimate 
will be made of the corn acreage until 
July 1, but indications are that Kansas 
has planted a much larger acreage to 
this crop than last year. 

The growing condition of the Oklahoma 
wheat crop improved from 77 per cent 
on May 1 to 83 per cent on June 8, indi- 
cating a yield of about 35,000,000 bus, 
according to a report from the state ag- 
ricultural department. 

The report of the Missouri state board 
of agriculture forecasts a yield of 29,- 
162,160 bus of wheat and 39,775,750 bus 
of oats. 

R. E. Srerwina. 


Ideal Weather for Ripening Wheat 

Sr. Louis, Mo., June 15.—(Special 
Telegram)—The weather has been ideal 
the past week, and could not be im- 
proved upon for ripening wheat in Mis- 
souri and southern Illinois. Harvesting 
will begin in about two weeks. 

Perer Deruien. 


Nebraska Crop Outlook 

Omana, Nes., June 12.—According to 
the estimates of A. E. Anderson, field 
agent of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, and Leo Stuhr, secre- 
tary of the Nebraska Department of 
Agriculture, the condition of Nebraska 
winter wheat, June 1, was 88 per cent, 
indicating a production of 50,896 bus, as 
compared with the final estimate last 
year of 54,997,000 bus. Some fields on 
the lighter soils show a poor stand, but 
most of the fields damaged by March 
winds have fully recovered. Much of the 
wheat is getting thick and rank, and con- 
ditions are becoming excellent for the 
development of rust. The acreage of 
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spring wheat has been reduced from 
668,000 acres last year to 401,000 acres, 
Two years of partial to complete failure 
of spring wheat in the South Platte 
counties was more than enough to dis- 
courage further attempts. The acreage 
of oats is the same as last year’s. Pre- 
liminary estimates indicate 2,133,000 
acres, and with a condition of 93 per 
cent, forecast a production of 66,454,000 
bus compared with 69,962,000 bus last 
ear. Corn planting will average at 
east two weeks later than usual. ‘The 
barley acreage is 10 per cent less than 
last year’s, and the condition is 87 jer 
cent, indicating a crop of 4,581,000 bis, 
compared with 5,557,000 bus last year. 
Rye is making splendid progress, and 
with a June condition of 95 per cent, 
should make a crop of 5,862,000 bus, 
compared with 6,650,000. bus last year. 
Leen Lesi. 


Crop Conditions in Ohio 

Torevo, Onto, June 12.—The gove:n- 
ment crop report, issued June 8, give. a 
condition of 66 for the wheat crop of 
Ohio, indicating a crop of 28,417,000 }::s; 
a condition of 61 for Indiana, with n- 
dicated crop of 21,009,000 bus; and a 
condition of 77 for Michigan, with in- 
dicated crop of 14,518,000 bus. 

The surprising thing about the report 
is the relatively low condition of the 
soft winter wheat area. The impression 
prevailed that the condition had in- 
proved since April 1 very much more 
than is shown by this report. However, 
while the condition seems low, the indi- 
cated crop for Ohio, Indiana and Michi- 
gan is now regarded as not far off. 

rego | C. B. Riley, of the Indiana 
Grain Dealers’ Association, expresses the 
opinion that if Indiana produces 20,000,- 
000 to 22,000,000 bus of wheat this year, 
weather conditions will have to continue 
as good as they are now, and as they 
have been for several weeks past. , 

(Continued on page 1276.) 





CONFERENCE OF BAKERS 


Important Meeting at Minneapolis June 2%-::() 
—To Raise Endowment Fund for 
Baking Institute 


A very important conference of tlic 
leading bakers of the country is to be 
held June 28-30 at the Dunwoody Insti- 
tute, Minneapolis. The call for the mect- 
ing has been sent out by Gordon Smith, 
president of the American Association 
of the Baking Industry, and the object 
is to devise some means of creating a 
fund to place the American Institute of 
Baking on a firm financial footing. 





Chicago Changes Time 

The clocks in Chicago were set ahead 
one hour on Sunday, June 13, under tlie 
daylight saving plan passed by the city 
council. The Chicago Board of Trade 
will open on the new plan. The banks 
and Stock Exchange have worked on it 
for more than a month, as New York 
has operated on the daylight saving plan 
since last April. ‘ Through railroad trains 
have operated on standard time and will 
continue to do so. : 

C. H. Cmatten. 





Canadian Wheat Board Buys 

Toronto, Ont. June 15.—(Special 
Telegram)—The Canadian Wheat Bo:rd 
came into the market on Monday (or 
250,000 bbls of flour. The price was 
$14.30, in jute, delivered Montreal. Or- 
ders are being distributed proportion- 
ately among all mills. 

A. H. Battery. 





Copeland Mill Burns 
Toronto, Ont., June 15.—(Special 
Telegram)—The J, Copeland & ‘ons 
mill at Midland, Ont., was destroyec by 
fire on Saturday night. 
A. H. Barey. 


United Kingdom—Crops 
Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the grain crops of the United Kingdom. by 

calendar years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

Oats 

207,898 

254,810 

214,728 

176,049 
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tlour trade with Minneapolis and 
northwestern mills‘ was very quiet the 
past week. There was only a scattered 
demand, with sales averaging perhaps 
around 25 per cent of capacity. T 
trade is only buying what is absolutely 
necessary for its immediate needs. Buy- 
ers are looking for lower prices. With 
favorable conditions for the growing 
crop, they feel prices must come down, 
and they prefer to await developments 
rather than to buy now. 

Shipping directions on old orders are 
plentiful. With the railroad situation 
as bad as it is, mills are somewhat be- 
hind on deliveries. Local miils were able 
to get sufficient cars last week for all- 
rail shipment, but cars for lake-and-rail 
shipment were rather scarce, The situa- 
tion has, however, shown a slight im- 
provement the past few weeks. Mills 
quote top patent flour at $14.65@15.20, 
standard patent $13.90@15.05, bakers 
patent $13.30@14.70, in 98-lb cottons; 
first clear $11.25@12, second clear $8.60 
@9, in 140-Ib jute sacks, f.o.b. Min- 
neapolis. 

MILLFEED 


‘The millfeed market is fairly active, 


according to Minneapolis mills, which 
are holding prices very firm. They 
claim to be selling fairly quantities 


of all grades to jobbers in the East at 
prevailing prices. Red dog especially is 
strong, and mills as a rule are pretty 
well sold up on this grade. 

Local jobbers, as a whole, are quite 
bearish as to feed prices. They say de- 
mand is light and scattered, and that 
little interest is shown in feed at pre- 
vailing prices. According to reports, 
they can get bran at $50 ton and stand- 
ard middlings at $55, but local mills are 
all asking $1 ton over this. 

Mills are pretty well sold.up for June 
shipment, and generally are holding 
prices firm for July shipment. Not 
much interest, however, is being dis- 
played by jobbers for this delivery. 
Mills — bran at $51@52.50 ton, 
standard middlings $56@57, flour mid- 
dlings $58@64, a dog $68@69, rye mid- 
dlings $55@56, mixed feed $58, in 100- 
lb jute sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Minneapolis mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 546,000 
bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
This week’ vscéusbioedveus 315,485 67 
Last week ....... +-+. 260,250 46 
Year ag@:avaeste¥ -++ 260,440 48 
Two years ago ... .+. 267,860 50 
Three yearg @@O ......ss. 279,800 64 





OUTSIDE MILLS 
our output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
and three from Iowa and Wisconsin, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Weekly 
No. capacity Output Pet. 
1920°. ...08 53 358,920 105,340 29 
1919... 00, 63 358,920 179,545 60 
1920f. visas 64 423,210 161,415 38 


un ending June 12. tWeek ending 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 14% were in operation June 16: 


Atkinson Milling Co,’s mill. 

Barber Milling Co.’s mill. 

Century Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A 
and F mills, 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, Anchor, B, 
and Lincoln mills, 


Russell-Miller Milling Co., A and B mills, 
Washburn-Crosby Co., A, B, C (one-half), 
and E mills, 


MINNEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 


For the week ended Saturday, June 12, 
receipts of wheat were as follows, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 

1920 1919 1918 1917 














Minneapolis ... 1,290 1,060 1,434 3,375 
Duluth ....... 668 565 20 961 
Totals ...... 1,958 1,625 1,454 4,326 


CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 
Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 


' Duluth from o-. 1, 1919, to June 12, 


1920, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 


1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 1916-17 
Minneapolis... $6,834 97,805 68,190 99,509 
Duluth ...... 16,853 89,602 17,011 33,258 


Totals ..... 113,687 187,407 865,201 132,767 
Elevator stocks at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, on June 12, in bushels (000’s 


omitted) were: 
1920 1919 1918 1917 
0 














Minneapolis ... 4,497 2,216 1,037 
Duluth ........ 1,097 1,444 6 227 
Totals ...... 5,594 3,660 56 §=61,264 


CASH WHEAT AT MINNEAPOLIS 


Cash wheat was more active and prices 
were up about 5@l10c bu last week. Im- 
proved outside milling demand for spring 
wheat was the main cause of the better 
feeling. Local mills also displayed more 
interest in the offerings oa there was 
some competition for wheat. The past 
few days receipts were a little heavier, 
and, as the outside buying dropped off, 
the market turned easier. al mills 
took the better offerings, after which 
prices dropped 5@10c bu. No. 1 dark is 
quoted at $2.95@3.10 bu, No. 1 northern 
$2.90@3. 


Winter wheat was fairly active and 
steady last week, but this week buying 
was less active and prices were lower. 
Kansas No. 2 hard is quoted around 
$2.90@2.95. 


COARSE GRAIN AT MINNEAPOLIS 


The feature of the coarse grain mar- 
ket last week was the advance in oats 
and rye. This was due mainly to the cov- 
ering by July shorts. Cash corn had a 
downward tende and prices dropped 
almost daily. Offerings were heavier 
than expected and demand was draggy. 
Only choice dry corn was wanted. Clos- 
ing prices June 14: No. 3 yellow, $1.69@ 
1.71 bu; No. 3 mixed, $1.66@1.69. 


Oats prices reached new high levels 
last week. Demand was fairly good in 
the cash market up to Saturday, when 


ces dropping about 8c bu. Closing 
prices June 14: No. 3 white, $1.08%@ 
1.05% bu; No. 4 white, 9934c@$1.02%%. 

Rye made the biggest gain, prices 
showing an advance of 814c bu for the 
week. Covering by shorts and good de- 
mand from mills with moderate offerings 
were factors in the strength. There was 
peoerey no business reported. 

211, @2.22%, bu. 

Barley was in limited demand and 
holders had difficulty in disposing of the 
moderate receipts. No feature to the 
market. Closing range, $1.20@1.53 bu. 


OIL MEAL DEMAND BETTER 


There was a little more activity in oil 
meal the past week. A fair demand is 
reported from the hove buyers and 


re bog was limited and market weaker, 
pr 


the mills say made a few fairly 
good-sized sales. hg was not, how- 
ever, brisk, but m eel encouraged 


over the renewed interest shown. 

As a rule, crushers have a large amount 
of orders Baa a a and with _ 
renewed ying, are rating 
somewhat stronger. Shipping directions 
are pood and shipments of Argentine 
seed are now coming through without 


delay. Oil meal is quoted by crushers at 
$65 ton, f.o.b, Minneapolis. 

There has been no export business in 
linseed oil cake yet. European buyers 
are showing some interest, but their bids 
are still out of line. 


LONDON EXCHANGE AT MINNEAPOLIS 


London exchange is quoted by Minne- 
apolis banks as follows: sight, $3.931,; 
three-day, $3.93; 60-day, $3.90. Three- 
day guilders are quoted at 3534. 


MOLASSES FEEDS CO. 


The recently incorporated Molasses 
Feeds Co., of be. Paul, expects to begin 
construction work on the first unit of 
its feed plant within 60 days and to have 
it in operation this fall. The first unit 
will have a capacity of 3,000 tons per 
month. King-Toltz-Day, engineers, are 
at work on the plans for the building, 
which is to be erected on Soo Line 
tracks, The company claims to have 
sold enough s to warrant going 
ahead with the building. 

L. DeBoynton, formerly with the In- 
ternational Sugar Feed Co., is presi- 
dent and manager. R. L. Johnstone, 
manager of the Federal Grain Co. St. 
Paul, is vice-president and treasurer, 
and F. E. Lange, former county agent 
at Marshall, Minn. for the United 
States Department of Agriculture, is 


secretary. 
LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


Mill oats at Minneapolis are steady 
around 92@96c bu. * 

R. A. Hoyt, of Tennant & Hoyt Co., 
Lake,City, Minn., is attending the Penn- 
sylvania bakers convention at Allentown 

is week. 

A. H. Sidebottom, of the Peerless 
Flour Mills Co., Norton, Kansas, accom- 
panied by his wife, is in Minneapolis for 
a vacation, 

John P. Dougherty manager of the 
Scranton, Pa., office of Shane Bros. & 
Wilson Co., was in Minneapolis several 
days last week. 

Carl C. Johnson, sales-manager Shef- 
field-King Milling Co., Minneapolis, has 
returned from a three weeks’ business 
trip in the East. 

The 60-bbl mill of the Pine City 
(Minn.) Milling Co. was struck by light- 
ning the evening of June 8 and burned. 
The loss is reported at $25,000. 

L. E. DeLone, of Allentown, Pa., 
formerly with the Red Wing Millin 
Co., is now representing the St. Pa 
Milling Co. in eastern Pennsylvania. 

J. Luis Cisneros, the flour jobber of 
New York City, was in Minneapolis last 
week en route home from the Southwest. 
He had been calling on his mill connec- 
tions. 

E. J. Dalby, Minneapolis, northwest- 
ern representative of the Wolf Co., re- 
ports the sale of a 936 Wolf-Dawson 
wheat washer and drier to the Crookston 
(Minn.). Milling Co. 

William D. Gregory, president Greg- 
ory-Jennison & Co., grain, Minneapolis, 
returned last week from a motor trip 
through central Europe. He has been 
gone about four months. 

V. C. Douglas, the Minneapolis rep- 
resentative of the Fulton Bag & Cot- 
ton Mills, has been confined to his home 
for two weeks with intestinal trouble. 
While recovering, he does not expect to 
be at his office for another week or more. 

The following representatives of the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
visited the home offices last week: J. A. 
Haight, manager at Syracuse, N. Y; J. 
C. Maghran, Scranton (Pa.) branch 
manager; T. H. Kelly, Syracuse; F. C. 
Thornburry, Albany, N. Y. 

J. Spagnol has succeeded E. R. Craw- 
ford as Pittsburgh representative for 
the St. Paul Milling Co. Mr. me 
formerly represented the Barber Mill- 
ing Co. He will cover Pittsburgh and 
western Pennsylvania, northeastern Ohio 
and northern West Virginia. 

A dust explosion and fire in one of 
the bins of a grain tank at the Pills- 
bury “A” mill, on athe: Bay. was put 
out in quick time b fire depart- 
ment. It was caused by too much damp- 
ness within the elevator and the extreme 
heat on the outside. The loss was small. 


J. W. Shadewald, Michigan representa- 
tive for the Commander Mill Co., Min- 
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neapolis, died suddenly at Grand Rapids, 
Mich., on June 8. Mr. Shadewald was a 
resident of Minnea for a number of 
ears before he went to Michigan. He 
. survived by the widow and two daugh- 
rs. : 


C. Castritius, manager of the Original 
Barker bakery, 27 South Fifth Street, 
Minneapolis, has been indicted by a spe- 
cial federal grand jury on a charge of 
profiteering in sugar. The charge is 
that he bought 600 sacks of sugar for 
use in his hakery, and that he has been 
selling at retail at 25@35c per lb. Mr. 
Castritius pleaded not guilty and will be 
pam! at the October term of the federal 
court. 


The Minneapolis Chamber of Com- 
merce, at a meeting June 11, decided to 
adopt the following hours for trading: 
8:30 a. m. to 12:15 for futures, and 9:30 
to 12:15 for cash; and on Saturday from 
8:30 to 11 for futures, and 9:30 to 11 
for cash. This action was taken due to 
changes made by the Chicago Board of 
Trade in its hours, after the Chica 
City Council had adopted the daylight 
saving plan. 

Carroll Downes, head of the Commer- 
cial Service Department of the Phila- 
delphia National Bank,. was in Minneap- 
olis last week endeavoring to interest ex- 
porting millers in the port of Philadel- 
phia as an export outlet. With the docks 
that the government built during the 
war, and the fact that there are no 
lighterage charges at Philadelphia, Mr. 
Downes is enthusiastic over the future 
of that city as a port of exit, particularly 
for flour. 

A number of road men of the Claro 
Milling Co. attended a conference of 
salesmen at the mill office in Waseca, 
Minn., last week. Among those atténd- 
ing were: O. W. Bently, of Buffalo, 
the New York state reresentative; C. 
R. Conabee, of Butler, Pa., western 
Pennsylvania representative; E. Norm- 
ington, Allentown, Pa.; J. E. Park, Ro- 
selle, fll. After the conference E. W. 
Watson, of Waseca, Mr. Bently and Mr. 
Conabee visited in Minneapolis for a 
day. 

Among the local feed jobbers who 
will attend the annual convention of the 
American Feed Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation this week at Chicago are: S. N. 
Osgood, Commercial Feed Co; M. J. 
Cohen, Northwestern Feed Co; R. Opsal, 
Opsal-Fleming Co; Fred Ropte, man- 
ager feed department Meinrath Broker- 
age Co; H. T. Heydrick, manager Inter- 
national Sugar Feed Co., Minneapolis; 
H. Wehmann, H. Wehmann Co. Mr. 
Wehmann is a member of the board of 
directors. 

The Minneapolis Chamber .of Com- 
merce membership of E. W. Wagner is 
to be sold at a sheriff’s sale, on June 21, 
to satisfy a judgment against E. W. 
Wagner & Co., Minneapolis, by the 
Farmers’. Co-operative Exchange Co., 
Good Thunder, Minn. Mr. Wagner stat- 
ed that this case would be fought to de- 
termine whether a membership was sub- 
ject to a levy of execution. The man- 
ager of the co-operative company is sup- 

osed to have bought hedges through E. 
W. Wagner & Co. and the elevator 
showed a loss; therefore it is seeking to 
recover the money lost. The amount of 
the judgment is around $18,000. 





United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United States 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 
June 12 





rc ‘ 

Wheat Corn Oats Rye Briy 

Baltimore ..2,544 esa 126 1,507 3 
Boston ..... 6 4 TT 1 3 
Buffalo ..... 4,142 214 2,519 2,478 363 
Chicago ....2,763 475 1,700 251 577 
Afloat .... 178 oe or: oes eve 
Detroit ..... 14 18 24 12 be 
Duluth ..... 1,097 es 18 280 173 
Galveston ...3,480 Lat wae 137 297 
Indianapolis. 91 $29 110 6 ‘ee 
Kan. City...5,925 169 121 45 coe 
Milwaukee .. 94 206 599 34 174 


Minneapolis 4,881 58 1,311 2,579 926 
N. Orleans. .2,235 95 189 28 . 531 
New York... 462 12 387 277 48 





Omaha ..... 605 457 106 50 12 
Peoria ...... o6e 36 100 ses eee 
Philadelp’ia 2,705 83 227 477 15 
St. Louis ... 226 240 32 13 4 
Toledo ..... 261 19 53 104 soe 
Canals ..... 117 105 279 15 
Lakes ...... 244 394 25 

Totals ...31,952 2,628 8,105 8,581 3,136 


Last year ..13,439 3,628 14,973 9,601 8,871 


CHANGES FOR THE WEEK 
Decreases—Wheat, 3,807,000 bus; corn, 
$1,000; oats, 136,000; rye, 678,000; barley, 
99,000, 
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THE CROP THAT CAME BACK 


The development of this year’s grow- 
ing wheat crop in the Southwest has 
again demonstrated that, on occasion, re- 
porters, estimators, prophets and sooth- 
sayers are turned into liars in whom 
there is no truth. Not by intent of 
theirs, but because of the insufficiency of 
human wisdom when it undertakes to 
forecast what Nature will do, they were 
confirmed in their depravity. Neither 
gentle persuasion nor threats backed by 
the accursed figures covering other years 
when the wheat “came back” would bend 
them from their lack of faith. Of these, 
for the first time in more than 20 years 
of consistent optimism, this department 
very nearly was one. 

It is difficult to recall an autumn less 
favorable for seeding wheat than the 
autumn of 1919. The blighting aridity 
of VYenvoi chapter No. 18 is no drier 
than were the baked fields of Kansas and 
Oklahoma when the farmers braved the 
perils of the hated daylight saving, law 
and started out to turn the glebe in the 
dewy morn. The glebe would not turn, 
but gave way before the share in great 
chunks of hard-crusted clod as unyield- 
ing as the commandments. Over a large 
part of the great wheatfields of central 
Kansas, this torn and shell-shocked area 
was used as a seedbed for wheat, not so 


much because of any hope that the wheat’ 


would grow as because there did not ap- 
pear to be anything else to do about it. 
Father and the boys just naturally put 
wheat in on the west forty out of habit, 
or perhaps because, when you sow wheat, 
you can pass the p> gang! on to the 
Lord and not have to worry about spring 
plowing and cultivating the weeds out of 
the fields. 

There followed weeks and months of 
the constant presence of most of the 
things which are bad for wheat, and 
complete non-attendance of whatever 
things are regarded as good for it. Most- 
ly it did not rain in the fall; later it did 
not snow in the winter; when spring 
came, if cool weather were needed, the 
days turned off warm, and if smiling 
skies were much to be desired there was 
a period of sleet and chill winds. Final- 
ly, in March, there came a great wind, 
and for many days the dry surface of 
the’ fields was swept with blasts from 
every point of the compass. Thousands, 
some said millions, of acres of wheat 
were “blown out.” Those given to re- 
straint of language referred to the period 
as a calamity, others less mild of speech 
called it a disaster, and none was so bold 
as to deny that it was at least a catas- 
trophe. Kansas, in particular, and other 
hard winter wheat states to a scarcely 
less degree, were put down as a total 
loss. 

Just what happened after that is not 
quite clear beyond the fact that it did 
happen. Early April brought snow. 
Middle April brought coolness and mois- 
ture, backward weather of the kind that 
is bad for spring planting and blossom- 
ing fruit and human dispositions longing 
for bright days, but tremendously good 
for wheatfields. The end of April, con- 
tinuing into May, brought more moisture 
and prolonged low temperatures, and, 
finally, a sort of groundswell of good 
news. First there came a whisper that 
all was not lost; the whisper grew into 
a low murmuring along the rialto, then 
there was backdoor gossip, and finally 
some courageous soul dared all by shout- 
ing aloud from the highest step of the 
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temple that Kansas would have a wheat 
crop. 

Just how much of a wheat crop even 
the brave and hardy pioneers of hope did 
not say. Sometimes it was timidly haz- 
arded that, counting out the volunteer 
wheat and the abandoned acreage and 
the fields blown out, there might, “under 
favorable conditions,” be a harvest of 
more than 75,000,000 bus. On a time, 
this figure grew and grew, carrying Jack 
higher and higher, up and up by mil- 
lions and millions. Came then the state 
reports from Mr. Mohler’s office, always 
the best guide to the Kansas crop, echo- 
ing the belief of the hundreds of wheat- 
growers and carrying a story of promise 
of 100,000,000 bus and more, the amount 
increasing with the passing of the days 
and the continuance of ideal conditions. 

The Kansas wheat crop and the wheat 
crops of Nebraska and Oklahoma are not 
yet made. There are yet a few weeks of 
“finishing” weather to be met and safely 
passsed. What they will bring and what 
they will do are still on the knees of the 
gods. In other years, these last few 
weeks have brought disaster to a brilliant 
promise. That is the way with Nature, 
and that seems most especially to be the 
way of Nature with wheat. But, today, 
there is in all of the Southwest every 
present assurance of a glorious harvest, 
a yield from each acre of standing wheat 
approaching the best record of past 
years, and a total bountiful beyond the 
wildest hope of last autumn, when, as a 
matter of truth, there was not much but 
hope and little of that. 

From which we learn that, in the mat- 
ter of growing wheat, a keen eye and 
very great wisdom have no advantage 
over simple faith in the religion of the 
voodoo or the revelations of ouija; also 
that soothsaying is precarious and profit- 
less and the making of prophecies not 
less vain than futile. 





THE MILLING SITUATION 


A seattered demand for flour, but for 
the most part quite weak, no change for 
the better in the car situation, a decline 
of about 6c in the price of milling wheat, 
and an evident belief on the part of flour 
buyers that the market will go lower, 
featured the week in milling. 

Millers and flour dealers for the most 
part are looking for a marked improve- 
ment in business toward the last of this 
month, as at that time the final outcome 
of the 1920 wheat crop will be fairly well 
known. Just at present buyers who have 
sent inquiries into this market quite fre- 
quently express the belief that the mar- 
ket will go lower, and they are holding 
off until they see if their opinion is cor- 
rect. 

While this is the situation declared by 
a majority of the mills, there are some 
millers who report the demand fairly 
active and say they could do all the busi- 
ness they desired if the car situation 
would only permit. Bookings which 
ordinarily would be disposed of by the 
end of this month will necessarily be 
carried over into July on account of the 
lack of cars. With this situation exist- 
ing, a large number of the millers are 
not actively in the market for business. 

Clears, 95’s and low-grade are more in 
demand than the wanes grades, but deal- 
ers report 95’s and low-grade of good 
quality very hard to obtain. 

There is some talk and a great deal 
of wonderment in the trade as to what 
the first quotations on the new-wheat 
flour will be. No one has expressed any- 
thing like a definite opinion, and just at 
present there doesn’t seem to be anything 
definite upon which such quotations might 
be based. 

Practically no change in quotations oc- 
curred this week. Patent is quoted at 
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$13.50@14.25, _ straight $12.50@13, and 
first clear $11@12, Second clear is quot- 
ed $10@11, low-grade $8.50@9.50, and 
95’s about $13.25. 


MILLFEED 

Millfeed was in fair demand, mostly 
from the South and Southeast, through- 
out the week. Offerings were increased 
and prices were about $1 lower. Bran is 
quoted $49@50, brown -shorts $55@56, 
and gray shorts $57@58. 

KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 

Output of Kansas City mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 96,600 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
8, ree 72,500 75 
EMO WOOK ccc ieicccecosccs 62,700 69 
SROP BOR wae cece veseirenva 43,300 53 
Two years AGO .......seee8 11,900 13 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 

Output of 89 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 
Kansas City, as reported to The North- 


western Miller: 
Flour Pct. 


Weekly output ofac- 
capacity forweek tivity 
This week ...... 437,370 264,351 60 
Last week ...... 437,370 258,913 60 
Year ago ....... 418,470 140,548 33 
Two years ago .. 311,160 46,739 15 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 5,959 bbls this week, 5,117 last week, 
5,000 a year ago, and 1,185 two years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, eight report 
domestic business good, 26 fair, and 29 
slow and quiet. 


SOUTHWESTERN CAR SITUATION 

The following comment is made on the 
car situation in a recent circular of the 
Southwestern Millers’ League: 

“A number of the railroads advise that 
they are now receiving empty equipment 
from eastern lines and the inspection is 
running about 75 per cent to 80 per cent 
good for grain-loading. These cars are 
being sent to the interior and relief 
should be secured in a few days. We 
have also had up with the general mana- 
gers of the different lines the proposition 
of securing more cars for flour and feed 


. loading by having inspectors be a little 


more lenient in their orders, and where 
cars are only slightly damaged on the 
sides and ends or bottom, and while they 
could not approve them for grain-loading, 
they will now pass them for grain prod- 
ucts loading. The majority of these cars 
can easily be put in condition for flour- 
loading with very little time and ex- 
pense, and a great many cars can be put 
into service in this manner.” 


DEATH OF MRS. HOFFMAN 


Mrs. C. B. Hoffman, mother of E, V. 
Hoffman and Ralph W. Hoffman, both 
of the Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas 
City, and Thad L. Hoffman, with the 
same company at Wichita, Kansas, died 
at Battle Creek, Mich., Wednesday, June 
9, from heart trouble. E. V. Hoffman 
and Ralph W. Hoffman went to Battle 
Creek immediately upon the receipt of 
the news of their mother’s death, and 
returned with the body to Enterprise, 
Kansas, where interment was made. 

Mrs. Hoffman was active in business 
interests and was also prominently iden- 
tified with women’s clubs, having served 
as president of the Kansas League of 
Women Voters, a director in the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs and Kan- 
sas secretary for the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, 


NOTES 


H. B. Apple, Columbus, Ohio, flour 
broker, spent the week calling on Kansas 
City millers. 

Charles F. Rock, attorney in fact for 
the Millers’ Exchange, Kansas City, spent 
the week in Minneapolis. 

J..H. Bailey, of the Peerless Flour 
Mills Co., Norton, Kansas, called on Kan- 
sas City millers this week. 

J. J. Kelly, sales-manager for the 
Weitzman Flour Co., Chicago, called on 
Kansas City millers this week. 

C. M. Hardenbergh, manager of the 
Southwestern Milling Co., ‘Kansas City, 
left this week for an éastern trip. 

The Alma (Neb.) Community Milling 
& Elevator Co. is being organized for the 
purpose of building a flour mill and grain 
elevator. 
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George C. Martin, Jr., of Goffe & Car- 
kener, Kansas City grain merchants, was 
elected to membership in the Kansas City 
Board of Trade this week. : 

W. C. Kreger, sales-manager for the 
Weber Flour Millls Corporation, Salina, 
Kansas, was in Kansas City this week on 
his way home from an Eastern trip. 

J. W. Goff, salesman in Arkansas and 
Louisiana for the Larabee Flour Mills 
Corporation, Kansas City, called at the 
company’s main offices here this week. 

The office and mill force of the Ismert- 
Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City, will 
hold their annual picnic June 26 and 27 
at Theodore F. Ismert’s farm, near here. 

R. C. Sowden, president of the New 
Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, Kansas, 
and his wife were in Kansas City this 
week on their way East for a three weeks’ 
trip. 

The Tulsa (Okla.) County Farmers’ 
Co-operative Co. recently increased its 
capital stock to $200,000 and has .r- 
ranged to grind oats, corn and bar:ey 
into feed. 

Mrs. Adam H. Imboden, wife of ihe 
Wichita representative of Bemis Bro, 
Bag Co., is seriously ill at the local hvs- 
pital there following a fall in which she 
sustained a fracture of her hip. 

C. B. Warkentin, president of the New- 
ton (Kansas) Mill & Elevator Co., and 
of the Midland Flour Milling Co., Kan- 
sas City, was here this week, and is 
spending several days in Illinois. 


Rudolph A. Goerz, of the Goerz Flour 
Mills Co., Newton, Kansas, is spending 
three weeks on the Pacific Coast, where 
Mrs. Goerz is remaining for several 
months on account of her health. 


Effective Monday, June 14, the Kan- 
sas City Board of Trade will open its 
sessions at 8:30 a.m. and close at 12:15 
p-m., with the exception of Saturdays, 
when the closing time will be 11 a.m. 


Charles L. Roos, of the Hunter Mill- 
ing Co., Wellington, Kansas, is here to- 
day on his way for a fortnight in the 
East, after which he will visit his mother 
at New Ulm, Minn., before returning 
home. 


L. R. Hurd, president of the Red Star 
Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas, and Mrs. 
Hurd, attended the Chicago convention 
this week and will go to New York for a 
fortnight or longer before returning 
home. 


L. G. Gottschick, vice-president of the 
H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kan- 
sas, was in Kansas City the latter part 
of the week on his way home from the 
convention of operative millers in St. 
Louis. 


Karl E, Humphrey, of the El Reno 
(Okla.) Mill & Elevator Co., was here 
this week accompanying his family to 
Chicago for a several weeks’ vacation. 
Mr. Humphrey will return to El Reno 
shortly. 


The Kansas City Board of Trade this 
week adopted an amendment to the Life 
Insurance Agreement increasing the 
amount payable on the death of a party 
to the Insurance Agreement from $2,(00 
to $5,000. 

The Cowgill & Hill Milling Co., Car- 
thage, Mo., is completing the erection of 
a large, thoroughly modern and fireproof 
office building of tapestry brick. ‘The 
building will contain a laboratory for 
testing flour. 


E. L. Huntsman and J. F. Harcrow, 
operating under the firm name of Hunts- 
man & Harcrow, recently purchased ‘he 
25-bbl flour mill of the Farmers’ Union, 
O’Brien, Texas. Mr. Huntsman will 
manage the mill. 


E. G. Lee, formerly Indiana represen- 
tative of a spring wheat mill, was in town 
this week on his way to his home at [n- 
dianapolis, after visiting the H. D. J ce 
Flour Mills Co. Salina, Kansas, with 
which he has just become connected 4s 
Indiana state salesman. 


J. J. Scott, transportation commis- 
sioner for the Kansas City Board ‘of 
Trade, and J. H. Tedrow, transportation 
commissioner for the Kansas City Cham- 
ber of Commerce, went to Chicago ‘his 
week to take up the matter of the grail 
car shortage in the Southwest with rail- 
road officials there. 


(Continued on page 1278.) 
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An almost featureless flour market 
prevailed during the past week. 
mills manage to operate at almost full 
capacity, although the task of obtaining 
cars is-still as troublesome as it has been 
at any time since the strike. It is not 
the problem of shipping flour out, but of 
getting wheat shipped in, that now con- 
fronts the millers. One local plant has 
had 20,000 bus of wheat in an elevator 
less than three miles away since Novem- 
ber, but has been unable to move it. 

During the recent dull periods, there 
has been an exceedingly wide range of 
quotations on all grades of flour. Per- 
haps due to heavy overhead expense, 
some mills are today asking as high as 
$16.10 for spring wheat patents, while 
other well “known brands of choice 
spring patents can be had as low as $14 
@14.50, jute, Chicago. There is a very 
active inquiry here and elsewhere for 
second clears. This product is in con- 
stant demand, due, it is believed, to the 
heavy operation of foundries that use 
the clears in their manufacturing proc- 
ess. Some of the Minneapolis mills are 
said to have sold here, late in the week, 
second clears in round lots at %8.75; 
other mills are asking $9.50@10. 

No quotations have been heard here 
on new flour from the Southwest. Quo- 
tations of some of the mills in Okla- 
homa and southern Kansas that are 
tributary to this market, and are located 
in sections where new wheat is being 
cut, are reported to be lower than those 
of mills that are not heavily supplied 
with wheat or are confronted with the car 
situation, There is no escaping the fact 
that there will not be, at least in the 
immediate future, any large contracts 
covering a shipping period of 60 and 
90 days. 

With very. few exceptions, jobbers 
continue to be bearish. Stocks are very 
light, more so, in fact, than during or- 
dinary times. Some of the members of 
the trade are surprised at the length of 
time the general dullness has prevailed. 
Millers here are not troubled about new 
orders, however; instead, they are de- 
sirous of making shipments of flour al- 
ready sold. Several jobbers have had 
bookings ‘cancelled owing to the mills’ 
inability to obtain cars. 





CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 
hitput of Chicago mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 26,700 bbls, as reported 
to the Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
TI Week -, ic cveevcavecwrs 23,000 90 
Last week scécceknalanc eka 22,000 82 
Ye BGO vcs reac eeesceegere 22,750 85 
TWO Yearm ABO ..ccceccees 16,500 56 


THE EXPORT MARKET “ 


‘xporters were in and out of the 
wheat market all week, in a moderate 
way, largely to fill out car Early 
in the week they were indifferent and 
recuced their bids 30@35c from the re- 
cent high point. Latterly they advanced 
thom 5@10c and made moderate pur- 


choses, They paid as low as $2.85 for 
red and ce ig winter, delivered at 
Gorgian Bay ports, while bids at the 


Golf were $2.95@3.03, with a little busi- 
he-s at even higher figures. Most of the 
Wreat sold for export of late has been 
from millers who had a surplus and who 
were unable to move it. Such wheat 
has been sold for shipment from Chicago 
ani other lake ports. The Grain Cor- 
poration has brought in a great deal of 
Wheat from outside points, moving it 
eastward by lake, the only way out. This 
Wheat is called “special.” It is expected 


that the Corporation’s business here will 
be closed by the middle or the last of 
July. 

SENSATIONAL OAT MARKET 

The most sensational market known in 
the history of the oat trade has been on 
during the past week. Trading was of 
large volume, and the advance the larg- 
est known and to the highest level on 
record. Between June 5 and 10, July 
oats advanced 14c, and September 65¢c. 
In the same time corn moved - 54,@ 
6%c. Since May 29, July oats advanced 
201%4c, and September 9%%c. It is noth- 
ing for corn to advance 15@20c and 
oats to move 5c in the same time, but 
for oats to advance nearly twice as much 
as corn in the same period, and to far 
above the dollar mark, is unprecedented. 

No. 2 white oats sold up to $1.29 on 
Thursday, June 10, and broke 7c from 
the top on the same day, due to shippers 
having filled their sales for the first half 
of June. July advanced to $1.08. 

Few oats are moving at the leacing 
markets and stocks are light. During 
the past few weeks the five largest mar- 
kets have seldom had over 100 cars a 
day all told, and on most days the run 
has been much lighter. New York oat 
distributors, who bought in Chicago at 
80@85c, have taken profits on the ad- 
vance, their place —s taken by Jesse 
Livermore and other large New York 
speculators, who regard the market as 
congested. 

OFFERINGS OF NEW WHEAT 

Offerings of new wheat by the coun- 
try have not been large, although bids 
have been made daily. They have ranged 
$2.60@2.65 for No. 2 red or hard winter, 
August, and 5c less for September shi 
ment, with 15,000 bus bought for the 
latter at one time. For Sal A aust 
shipment, $2.70@2.75 was bid. Buyers 
are not enthusiastic over taking hold of 
the new crop, as they see no prospect of 
hedging it at present. Next month, when 
the trade in futures is reopened, they 
may feel more like bidding for the new 
grain. 

OKLAHOMA BANKERS DISTURBED 

The Oklahoma Bankers’ Association 
has sent a report here that it needs 
money for financing the new crop. It 
is declared that there is a large quantity 
of cars. Elevators in many places are 
filled with grain, and there is no pros- 
pect of taking it in unless there is a de- 
cided change in the car supply and a re- 
moval of the congestion at the Gulf. It 
is claimed that more wheat than usual 
will have to he stacked in the fields, be- 
cause it cannot be cared for when 
threshed. It is also asserted that a ma- 
jority of the present-day farmers do not 
now how to make s properly. 


URGENT DEMAND FOR MONEY 


Bankers report an urgent demand for 
money from the grain interests, as a re- 
sult of the car scarcity. They say it is 
not a question of rates but of getting 
the money. Rates are 7@8 per cent, de- 
pending upon the borrower and the kind 
of collateral he has. Warehouse re- 
ceipts have always been the best liquid 
collateral, but with cars scarce and the 
movement of grain restricted they .are 


not as as formerly. Commercial 
paper is 8@81% per cent, the highest in 
years, and country bankers are borrow- 


ing at that rate. The Seventh Federal 
Reserve Bank has notified member 
banks that hereafter loans on Liberty 
and Victory bonds will be at the market 
value rather than on the face value, as 
heretofore. This it regards as better 
banking. 
NOTES 

Charters for 350,000 bus of wheat and 
170,000 bus of rye were made at 21c 
to Georgian Bay. 

Board of Trade memberships have 


sold during the week at $9,500@9,600, 
net, to the buyer. 

C. E. Oliver, milli engineer, War- 
saw, Ind,, was here Wednesday on his 
way to Texas to rebuild and re-equip a 
large flour mill. ’ 

M. A: Reynolds, secretary of the Mill- 
ers’ National Insurance Co., has been 
confined to his home for several days, 
owing to illness. 

Jobbers here consider the cost for stor- 
age and delivery within the inner zone 
at least 50c per bbl. This is perhaps a 
low figure. Some claim that the ex- 
pense is probably 25c more. 

O. D. Fisher, vice-president and man- 
ager of the Fisher Flouring Mills Co., 
Seattle, Wash., was here Thursday on 
his way home after an extended foreign 
trip covering several weeks. 

John W. Eckhart, of John W. Eck- 
hart & Co., wholesale flour merchants, 
who has been quite seriously ill for sev- 
eral weeks, was able today to be taken to 
his country home at Lake Beulah, Wis. 

L. F. Gates has been at Easton, Pa., 
for over a week, attending a trustees’ 
meeting of Lafayette College. He is 
one of the few men in the grain trade 
here who is a college trustee. H. J. Pat- 
ten, of Chicago, is a trustee of Cornell 
University. 


Harvey J. Owens, of the Bemmels- 
Owens Co. Cleveland, Ohio, flour mer- 
chants and millers’ agents, was in Chi- 
cago last week. His company is to open 
an office in Chicago in a few days, and 
will take the representation of two or 
three well known mills. 


There has been considerable talk of a 
flour-blending plant being built in Chi- 
cago, to be owned by members of the 
Community Millers? Association of 
America, of which E. R. Sherwood, Chi- 
cago, is secretary. The proposed plan 
was discussed at the third annual meet- 
ing of the association held in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, two weeks ago. 


Among the visitors in Chicago this 
week, attending the Republican national 
convention, were Colonel Asher Miner, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., and George P. Ur- 
ban, Buffalo, N. Y., who were delegates; 
W. L. Harvey, New Prague, Minn., who 
was an alternate; James F. Bell, Min- 
neapolis; S. Thruston Ballard, Louis- 
ville, Ky., and Major Robert Miner, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 





WISCONSIN 

Mu.wavxkee, Wis., June 12,—Flour 
business this week was rather quiet. 
Mills generally reported that the trade 
was taking only what was absolutely 
necessary to meet immediate require- 
ments. Buyers generally have the idea 
that lower prices are in sight. Shipping 
directions came in fairly well, but the 
car situation has shown but little im- 

rovement, and mills found difficulty in 
oading out what they had orders for. 
Offerings of choice milling wheat were 
light, but millers had a fair supply on 
hand and were able to operate about 
half time. Choice city brands of hard 
spring wheat — were quoted at 
$15.50@16, with straight $14.50@14.90, 
in 98-lb cottons. 

There was an excellent demand for 
clear, and mills are well sold ahead, with 
plenty of loading orders. on hand. In- 
quiry was good from all sections, and 
mills were unable to supply the wants 
of all. The bakers have been heavy 
buyers, and mills are still running on 
export orders. There was an improve- 
ment in the call for low-grades. Prices 
were strong at $11.50@11.75 for first, and 
$9@9.50 for second, in 98-lb cottons. 

Practically all the large bakers and 
wholesale grocers were out of the mar- 
ket for patent, being well stocked up. 
Some have supplies to last for the next 
30 days. Jobbers report a fair trade 
with small shops. 

Outside mills report trade very quiet. 
Most of their trade have liberal sup- 
plies on hand, and mills do not look for 
any improvement until the new crop. 
Prices were quoted at $15@15.75, in 98- 
lb cottons. 

There was no particular demand for 
winters, offerings having been quite free 
from the Southwest, but buyers are in- 
different, having sufficient on hand to 
last for seve weeks. Jobbers have 
moderate stocks on hand, and report 
trade dull, except in small lots with 
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small bakers. Prices were easier and 
quoted at $14@14.75, in 98-lb cottons. 

Demand for rye flour was light most 
of the week, but during the latter days 
there was some improvement noted. 
Mills have finished their export orders 
and are depending on the domestic trade 
for new business. Country mills report 
fair trade from the domestic buyers, and 
have export orders on hand to last into 
the middle of July. Prices were quoted 
at $11.90@12.90 for white, $10.95@11.40 
for straight, and $8.70@10 for dark, in 
98-lb cottons. 

Corn millers report a brisk demand 
for flour, and are operating to capacity. 
The demand was good from all sources, 
but millers are hampered by the car 
situation, which has shown no improve- 
ment this week. Export inquiry con- 
tinues good, but there were no bookings 
this week. Mills are shipping out as fast 
as equipment can be secured. There was 
a good demand for corn flour and some 
fair orders were booked this week. Grits 
were rather slow, but mills have moder- 
ate bookings on hand. Corn flour quoted 
at $4.75; corn meal, $4.65; grits, $4.60, 
in 100-lb cottons. 


MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of the Milwaukee mills, in bar- 

oa as reported to The Northwestern 
iller: 


Capacity Output Per ct. 
13 


This week ........ 24,000 ,000 64 

Last week ........ 24,000 11,000 49 

Laat year ......... 18,000 4,000 22 

Two years ago..... 16,000 6,500 40 
MILLFEED 


There was no particular change in the 
feed market this week. Most of the 
mills are willing to sell for prompt ship- 
ment, but shippers have considerable 
feed on hand that they are anxious to 
dispose of. With the uncertainty of ar- 
rivals, due to the poor railroad facilities, 
most of the buyers are skeptical about 
taking on any quantity for specified de- 
livery. Country mills were asking for 
bids for both bran and middlings. Mills 
generally have cleaned up on old con- 
tracts. With the high prices being paid 
for coarse grains, millers do not see how 
prices on millfeeds can decline much fur- 
ther, and are not pressing sales. Ex- 
cellent pasturage all over the country has 
curtailed the demand materially. In- 
quiry was fairly for July ditivery, 
but buyers wanted a liberal discount un- 
der present asking prices. The call con- 
tinues good in mixed cars with flour, 
most of the small buyers preferring to buy 
in this way. Eastern demand slow. 
Transit feed at eastern junction points 
moved fairly well. The state trade has 
fallen off sharply. Most of the country 
dealers have moderate stocks on hand, 


NOTES 

The Lomira Elevator Co., of Lomira, 
Wis., has increased its authorized capi- 
talization from $10,000 to $20,000, and 
plans to enlarge its warehouse. 

Reindl & Sons on June 1 opened a 
new general merchandise establishment 
at Menominee, Mich., and will feature a 
retail flour department, handling the 
products of the Ebeling mills at Green 
Bay. 

In order to conform to the hours of 
trading in other centers where daylight 
saving is in effect, the Milwaukee Cham- 
ber of Commerce will set its exchange 
clock ahead one hour, effective at mid- 
night, Sunday, June 13. There is no 
tenes to this effect in Milwaukee, 
and other business will continue on the 
regular daylight hour schedule. 

The International Joint Commission on 
boundary waters of the United States 
and Canada held a hearing on Wednes- 
day, June 9, in the council chamber of 
the Milwaukee City Hall, at which time 
testimony was presented by representa- 
tives of the Chamber of Commerce and 
other organizations as to the feasibility 
and desirability of deepening the St. 
Lawrence River, thus connecting the 
Great Lakes with the Atlantic Ocean. 

The Northern Hay & Grain Co., of 
Rhinelander, Wis., which some time ago 
determined to establish a new flour and 
feed mill in connection with its elevator, 
grain and warehouse business, has ac- 
quired a site and is starting work on the 
building, to be 90 by 100 feet, equipped 
with a 20-bbl roller process mill and 
feed-grinding unit. It is hoped to make 
the new. mill ready for continuous opera- 
tion by Sept. 1. H. N. Witson. 
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FUTURE PRICES 


Fitful, changing trade winds have 
blown the mists which enshroud the fu- 
ture course of the market, now this way 
and now that, until it has become about 
as easy to foretell wheat prices as it 
was the final result of the late Republi- 
can convention. Of all the winds that 
blow, the most fitful has been that of 
export buying. The mists are rising, 
however, and as the new crop draws 
near, certain outlines can now be dis- 
tinguished more or less clearly. 

or one thing, the outline of the size 
of the new crop allays apprehension 
from that source. There will be wheat 
enough and to spare, probably more than 
can be moved for export under present 
conditions. This has created some bear- 
ish sentiment. The influence of export 
buying is not quite so clear, Further 
evidence was afforded this week of the 
play of this factor on the price of 
wheat. Because exporters were not so 
insistent, bidding higher and higher as 
has been the case at times in the recent 
past, the price of wheat developed weak- 
ness, showing to what an extent the late 
inflated prices have been traceable to 
this source. 

The trade is not blind to the pano- 
rama of shifting prices and their sig- 
nificance. Left to itself, on a domestic 
basis, it seems quite clear that prices 
would settle somewhat below the levels 
attained by the spasmodic foreign buy- 
ing. Export buying and transportation 
conditions stand revealed as the two fac- 
tors which will have a wide influence in 
determining the future price of wheat. 
Conservatism seems to be the only course 
to follow. 


THE MILLING SITUATION 


The output was larger this week, be- 
cause the mills secured a few cars. This 
does not mean that the car situation at 
Toledo has improved materially, for such 
is not the case. In two instances, the 
mills made their own empties by using 
cars that had brought in coarse grains 
or flaxseed. Millers are just as much in 
a quandary as ever as to where the next 
empties are coming from. Some interior 
points are not experiencing the same 
trouble in getting cars. 

Flour prices are rather nominal, as 
scarcely any sales are being made. All 
the mills are behind in their shipments, 
with as much flour booked as they have 
wheat bought, or are likely to be able to 
ship. Consequently, they are indifferent 
to new orders, even if such were avail- 
able. 

End-of-the-crop conditions prevail, ac- 
centuated this year by the unusual 
transportation and market situation. 
The most outstanding characteristic is 
the disposition of everybody to liquidate, 
to go into the new crop and the new- 
price era, if it means that, with as clean 
a slate as possible. Millers want as lit- 
tle wheat on hand and buyers as little 
flour as circumstances will permit. 

Nobody knows at what price the new 
crop will move. The improved crop out- 
look, the large carry-over and sagging 
wheat prices are not without their ef- 
fect on the trade, particularly when 
there is no future trading to serve as an 
index of values. The export bids for™ 
future shipment are not regarded as 
an altogether satisfactory guide. 


Toledo millers are bidding, or paying, 
around $2.80 for No. 2 red wheat. One 
Ohio miller and grain dealer was bid- 
ding $2.75 this week for July-August 


shipment, but this is presumably for ex- 
port. Otherwise, the bid seems high. 
Wheat receipts are very light. Many 
small mills are closed down. 

It seems to be the general impression 
that wide fluctuation and want of stabil- 
ity in the price of wheat are distinct 
possibilities on the new crop. The low- 
er the price at which the new crop 
moves, the more satisfactory it will be 
to millers. If anything like a free move- 
ment is possible under present transpor- 
tation conditions, it is felt that prices 
may work to a somewhat lower basis. 

There is nothing to indicate what the 








day is widely known and very popular 
in the trade, and has been very success- 
ful in selling flour. 


TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output by mills a at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 48,- 
000 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 

output § activity 
Be UOONE: horn bb 5 bas vest 0% 22,300 46% 
Tat. WOOK 2 ccc ccscccsccece 12,100 26 
Ne RS Opens 6 ic ds cores 20,960 46 
Two years ago .........00% 11,100 28 
Three years ago ........-+.+ 20,600 43 


CENTRAL STATES MILIS 


Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 
and Michigan, including those at Toledo, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons for the corresponding 
weeks of 1919 and 1918: 


No. Capacity Output Pet. 

T9BOP. cscccce 11 78,360 35,051 44 

1920f........ 12 81,960 27,280 33 

oo eee 9 76,560 34,625 45 

| | Swe 8 62,760 13,119 21 

*Week ending June 12. +Week ending 
June 5 

NOTES 
W. W. Suckow, president of the 


Suckow Co., millers, Franklin, Ind., was 





W. H. Holaday 


flour demand will be with the coming of 
the new crop. As a result of the liqui- 
dating process that has been going on, 
stocks should be well reduced, and this 
might indicate a fairly active demand 
from many quarters if conditions are 
at all favorable and settled. 


W. H. HOLADAY 


W. H. Holaday has been engaged as a 
flour broker on his own account at Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, since April 1, 1919, and 
has an excellent line of mill connections. 
Previous to that he was associated for a 
time with Harry B. Apple in the flour 
a business, as Apple & Hola- 

ay. 

Mr. Holaday’s experience in selling 
flour extends over a period of 13 years, 
since he first started at Wheeling, W. 
Va., representing the Washburn-Crosby 
Co. He was with this company five 
years, for four years as manager of its 
branch office at Parkersburg, W. Va. 
When this office was closed - 1911, he 
was sent to Philadelphia to work the 
car-lot trade in eastern Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Maryland, New Jersey and 
part of Virginia. In 1912 he became 
connected with the Eagle Roller. Mill 
Co., New Ulm, Minn., representing it in 
Ohio and southern West Virginia for 
five years. He left it to go with Jesse 
C. Stewart, of Pittsburgh, Pa., and his 
next move was to engage in the brokerage 
business on his own account. Mr. Hola- 





elected president of the Franklin Rotary 
Club at its last meeting. 

Harry G. Spear, general manager 
Mid-West Flour Mills Co., Columbus, 
Ohio, was in Detroit this week. 

C. B. Nieman, of Nieman & Nieman, 
flour and feed brokers, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
was in Toledo and Detroit this week. 

‘The Ohio Grain Dealers’ Assoviation 
will hold its forty-fifth annual conven- 
tion at Cedar Point, Ohio, June 30-31. 


The Indiana Millers’ Association will 
hold its annual meeting at the Board of 
Trade Building, Indianapolis, June 22. 


Dr. J. T. W. Duval, of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, was 
a visitor on the floor of the Toledo Prod- 
uce Exchange this week. 


The National Federated Flour Clubs 
has selected Cleveland, Ohio, as the place 
for holding its annual meeting, on July 
14, Every club in the Federation has 
— requested to send a large delega- 

ion. 

The Toledo Produce Exchange has 
changed the time of opening to 9:30 
a.m. to correspond with the change which 
has been made at Chicago. he Ex- 
change will now be in séssion from 9.30 
a.m. to 1:15 p.m. 

Ray Sopher, recently superintendent 
of the Ladish Milling Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis., has accepted a similar position 
with the Shelby (Ohio) Roller Mills, 
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which company has under construction 
new 500-bbl mill. 

Consolidation of the Cleveland Mill. 
ing Co. and the Cleveland Grain Co., as 
the Cleveland Grain & Milling Co., was 
made effective June 1. Ultimately the 
milling capacity will be increased. New 
offices are in the Engineers Building, 
Cleveland. 

The Flour Club of the Cleveland Cham- 
ber of Commerce held an outing at its 
monthly meeting this week by making a 
trip to the plant of the Bennett Milling 
Co., Grafton, Ohio, and from there to 
the Lorain Country Club, where dinner 
was served. 

C. M. Whitney has resigned as man- 
ager of the Toledo branch of T. W. 
Wagner & Co., grain, Chicago, and wil] 
be succeeded by A. J. Burkhart, who 
has been in charge of: the wire on 
*change. C. F. Wagner will continue 
as assistant manager. 

Outside flour salesmen in Toledo this 
week included George Boyle, represent- 
ing the Abilene (Kansas) Flour Mills 
Co., O. B. Grosvenor, the Van Dusen 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, H. A. Spr: +g, 
Jesse C. Stewart Co., Pittsburgh, «nd 
W. F. Steele, Ladish Milling Co., Mil- 
waukee. 

The Commercial Milling Co., Detrvit, 
Mich., has purchased the Turnbull 1'le- 
vator and the Lapeer Mercantile [le- 
vator at Lapeer, Mich. Ernest L. Pid- 
dison; who formerly managed the Pon- 
tiac plant of the company, recently (le- 
stroyed by fire, will be in charge of these 
elevators and the business. at Lapeer. 
The company will not rebuild at Pontiac, 

R. I..Mansfield, crop statistican, Bart- 
lett, Fraser & Co., Chicago, visited the 
Toledo Produce Exchange this week. He 
said that fields of rye in parts of In- 
diana presented an unusually beautiful 
appearance, with the crop still advanc- 
ing, and that fields of wheat which 
showed most miserable failures at the 
start have developed and give promise 
of good crops. 

The Columbia (Tenn.) Mill & Eleva- 
tor Co. has awarded contract to Nordyke 
& Marmon Co. for rebuilding its mill re- 
cently destroyed by fire. The new plant 
will be six stories high, compared with 
four for the old one, and will eventually 
be of 1,000 bbls, double the capacity of 
the old mill. W. A. Dale is president of 
this company, R. L. McKenny, vice- 
president, and T. E. Redmian, secretary- 
treasurer. 

The Dimple Milling Co., Columbia, 
Tenn., has recently been incorporated 
for $40,000 by C. D. Parks, as president, 
and R. H. Forster, as_ secretary-treas- 
urer. The company is operating a 
1,000-bbl blending plant, and will also 
manufacture sweet feeds, hog and chick- 
en feeds. R. H. Forster was formerly 
connected with the Columbia Mill & 
Elevator Co., at the same place, destroy ed 
some time ago by fire. 

The business and corn mill of W. 11. 
Haskell & Co., Toledo, Ohio, which re- 
cently changed hands, will be continued 
under the name of the Sheets Elevator 
Co., Haskell Mills, with George C. 
Eicher as general manager. ‘he saie 
interests also operate the Sheets Ele: a- 
tor Co., the Gates Elevator Co., and ‘he 
G. E. Conkey Co., Cleveland, under the 
present management of James Shects 
and A. A. Kemper. The manufact:'re 
of white and yellow corn flour, meal 
and hominy will be continued as here- 
tofore. : 





EVANSVILLE 


Evansvittz, Inp., June 12,—Mill b:si- 
ness in this district is beginning to |.ok 
up a bit. The price of wheat has drop)ed 
to $2.80 at the mills, and the small stccks 
in farmers’ hands are percolating into the 
mills slowly. There is not a great cal 
of wheat left in this territory, howe: er. 
Mills are purchasing from large gain 
centers to keep their grinding go:i¢. 
Flour is now quoted at $13.50 for pat: its 
and $12.50 for straights. Hard wicat 
flour is quoted at $14, in 98-Ib sacks. 
Millfeed demand continues at unchai<<¢ 
prices. 

NOTES 

L. F. Verdery, of Augusta, Ga., sho 
represents a number of mills of this s°c- 
tion in the South, was a visitor here ‘his 
week, He reports the South boomi'g, 
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with prospects of continued good busi- 
ness. 

W. S. Leavitt, of W. S. Leavitt & Co., 
Boston, spent several days in Evansville 
during the week, the guest of local mill- 
ers. He stated that business had been 
dul! in flour and grain for two or three 
menths in the East, but that there was 
a belief that when the new crop of wheat 
came in there would be a big revival in 


trade. 
W. W. Ross. 


S 


INDIANAPOLIS F 

IypraANaPous, Inp., June 12.—Demand 
for both wheat and corn products was 
reported as fair this week by millers in 
Indiana. While the market was not un- 
usually active, the tone of the inquiries 
caused an optimistic view of the future 
to be taken by persons connected with 
the trade. 

With the approach of the 1920 har- 
vest, more old wheat is being received, 
although the amount is small when com- 
pared with the influx that will begin soon 
with the threshing of new grain. Trans- 

ortation continues to be a serious prob- 
em, and few business men see | im- 
mediate prospect of a substantial im- 
provement. Millers are not complaining 
as much of lack of cars to transport 
grain as they did a few weeks ago, but 
suitable cars for shipment of their manu- 
factured products remain a source of 
worry. 

Approximately one-half of the cars re- 
ceived recently in a period of 10 days by 
an Indianapolis firm were in poor condi- 
tion for carrying flour and feed, and 
some of them had toe be rejected alto- 
gether. A northern Indiana firm report- 
ed that much of the railroad equipment 
offered to it also was in bad shape. 

Exporters still are active in this ter- 
ritory in bidding for wheat of the new 
crop. Their influence is expected to be 
felt in prices that are offered by domes- 
tic firms for the next few months. How- 
ever, if past experience is a guide, the 
demand for export will ease off toward 
the end of the year. Millers in this city 
have not yet decided what level of prices 
they will offer at the beginning for the 





new crop. 
Quotations on wheat flour show a de- 
cline, having reacted in sympathy with 


lower wheat prices. Soft winter pat- 
ents are offered for shipment in car lots 
at $13.40@14 bbl, 98-lb cotton basis, a 
drop of 40c on the minimum and 30c on 
the maximum. Hard winter patents are 
offered at $13.60@14.20 bbl, a reduction 
of 65¢c on the minimum and 30c on the 
maximum. Spring patents are priced at 


$13.80@14.40, a fall of 70c on the mini-— 


muin and 30¢ on the maximum. 

Corn products are wachongrd, prices 
remaining at -the same level that has 
prevailed for the last fortnight. Grits 
are offered for shipment in car lots at 
$4.75 per 100 Ibs, sacked, hominy at 
$4.80, hominy flakes at $5.30, meal at 
hy corn flour at $5, and ceraline at 
5.15, 


FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of wheat flour by mills in In- 

diancpolis, with a wey capacity of 

22,800 bbls, and inspections of grain 

and stocks in store, in bushels, the lat- 

ter as of June 12, as reported to The 
Noithwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
This week itvceddesv ieee s « 6,799 30 
Last week w<ipensdeaett tee 5,891 26 
Year age viakh ca eee tawet ss 7,920 35 
TWo years @@O ........000- 5,175 22 

INSPECTIONS FOR WEEK 

In Out 
Wheat, bGSi sstvicdeuuiee 21,000 5,000 
Co DUD wcenbsdepeens oo 678,000 235,000 
Oa DUS Novewe capo eenes 262,000 160,000 
Rye, bus <gnvtmaeerav nes 10,000 5,000 


STOCKS IN STORE (BUS) 


a Wheat Corn Oats Rye 

This week..... 78,030 331,180 93,810 3,960 

Year ago ..ca. 79,950 532,700 138,220 8,160 

Tw  vears ago. 20,450 786,630 144,830 .... 
MILLFEED 

Most mills have made substantial 


Progress in clearing old orders recently, 
anc, while a few are not yet in a posi- 
tio: te take care of new business, prac- 
tically all are accepting orders. De- 


mod is less keen than it was. Wheat 
fec's are lower in price, bran being of- 
fercd for shipment in car lots at $57.50 
@58.50 ton, sacked, mixed feed at $57.50 
@60 and middlings at $60@63. Corn 
fecds are unchanged, hominy feed being 


offered for shipment in car lots at $70 
ton, bulk, and $74, sacked. ° 
NOTES 
Edgar H. Evans, president of the 
Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Evans and their two 
daughters, left Thursday for a trip of 


several months in Europe. With them 
they took a supply of sugar and candy, 
in order to be safeguarded from a short- 


e of sweets overseas, and Mr. Evans 
so planned to get a supply of canned 
butter in Montreal before sailing. 


Professor C. G. Woodbury, directgr of 
the agricultural experiment station of 
Purdue University, has resigned, ef- 
fective July 1, and will enter the em- 

loy of a private organization. It also 
fs announced that Professor James 
Troop, head of the entomology depart- 
ment of the University, will retire at 
his own request after 36 years of service. 
Both men are well known in grain cir- 
cles in Indiana, Professor Woodbury for 
his work toward increasing production, 
and Professor Troop for his control of 
grain diseases. 

An inspection of wheat fields in Shel- 
by County, the seed of which received 
hot water treatment for smut and other 
diseases last fall, was made this week by 
Dr. Reed, chief of the bureau of cereal 
investigation of the United States De- 
=r of Agriculture at Washington. 

e€ was accompanied by Dr. Jackson, of 
the Purdue University agricultural ex- 
periment station, Russell G. East, Shelby 
County agricultural agent, and about 20 
farmers. The county has 93 demonstra- 
tion plots and all except two were found 
to be free of all disease. In the two 
traces of black heads had appeared. Dr. 
Reed said that the hot water treatment 
would be recommended in other wheat- 
producing states. 

Epwarp H. Zrecner. 





VIRGINIA 

Norrotx, Va., June 12.—The flour 
market this week has been exceedingly 
dull, with very little trading so far as 
can be seen, and with mills reducing 
prices, generally 25@50c per bbl, in all 
grades. The market is still well sup- 
plied, and with a better forecast for a 
heavy new crop. The prospect of a bet- 
ter yield than anticipated is held re- 
sponsible for the bearish condition of 
the market in this section. 

The trade here looks for still lower 
prices in August, because the mills are 
not able to hedge purchases except with 
actual sales of flour. The general opinion 
is that there will be a considerable vari- 
ance in prices, as a result of the delay 
of the Chicago Board of Trade in open- 
ing the wheat market until after the new 
crop, which is taken to mean that each 
mill must set its own market instead of 
having a central market to refer to. The 

uotations for this week are almost uni- 
ormly 50c below those of last week. 

More freedom was noted in the mill- 
feed offerings this week than at .— 
during the last 60 days, relief having 
been seen in the car shortage and other 
traffic difficulties, so far as this section is 
concerned. The western market prices, 
however, cannot be relied upon, because 
as yet the rail situation as applied to 
products from a great distance is bad, 
and those prices are no good because 
products do not come through on sched- 
ule and cannot be secured at all except 
at a premium placed on ge Transit 
shipments of standard middlings are 
quoted this week at $64.50@65.50 per ton, 
with June shipments at $63.50@64.50. 
On the basis of June shipments, bran is 
quoted at $59@60, flour middlings $69 
@10. The situation seems to be that the 
mills have caught up with their orders, 
and that the distributing agencies have 
considerable goods rolling. The market 
is working down gradually from its high 
peak of two weeks ago, and has already 
dropped, in some instances, $5 per ton. 

NOTES 

Since the direction of the Norfolk mu- 
nicipal piers has been taken over by Ar- 
thur G. King, formerly connected with 
the Canton piers, in Baltimore, enormous 
shipments of West Coast flour have been 
received here for reshipment abroad. One 
recent consignment of 25,000 tons of this 
flour was unloaded at the city piers and 
immediately reconsigned to European 
ports. This business is going forward 
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steadily, and is in a fair way to develop- 
ing into a very important phase of for- 
eign trade. 

Readjustment of freight rates to Nor- 
folk, making it possible for this port to 
compete in the matter of heavy cargoes 
with New York, Baltimore and Philadel- 
phia, seems probable at this time, and 
will mean, it is believed, that flour and 
grain shipments from Norfolk, as well as 
imports in these commodities, will assume 
great proportions. Decision in the tariff 
controversy is expected within a short 
time. 

The question as to whether or not 
Norfolk will have a grain elevator is 
again coming to the fore among the vari- 
ous commercial considerations of this 
port. The Port Commission, constituted 
to develop the city’s new municipal piers, 
and the Maritime Exchange, a body of 
shipping men formed to promote the in- 
terests of commerce through the port of 
Norfolk, are equally interested in the 
proposition, and are putting much effort 
into the ‘matter in the hope of securing 
for this city what is regarded as one of 
its greatest commercial needs. It ap- 
pears now that the grain elevator is a 
very strong possibility of the near future. 

Josep A. Leste. 





NASHVILLE 

Nasuvittze, Tenn., June 12.—Flour 
trade in the Southeast has been quiet 
this week. Current sales have been ex- 
tremely light, and mills have been con- 
fining their operations largely to contract 
business. Shipments are very satisfac- 
tory, and are in excess of production. 

Prices have been revised on a lower 
level, and at the close of the week were 
substantially as follows: best or short 
soft winter wheat patents, 98 lbs, cotton, 
f.o.b. Ohio River points, $13.75@14.75; 
standard or regular patent, $13.25@ 
13.50; straight patent, $12.70@13.25; 
first clear, $10@10.50. 

Minnesota and Kansas flours are quiet. 
Jobbers look for better demand from the 
bakers the next 60 days. Prices: spring 
wheat patent, 98 lbs, cotton, delivered at 
Nashville, $15@16; hard winter wheat 
patent, $14.25@15. 

The output of millfeed continues lim- 
ited, with quiet demand and prices lower. 
Quotations: soft winter wheat bran, 100- 
lb bags, ton, f.o.b. Ohio River points, 
$52@53; standard piddlings or shorts, 
$61 @62, , 

WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Nashville and southeastern 
mills, in bbls, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 

Flour Pct. 


Weekly output ofac- 
capacity forweek tivity 
This week ....... 141,110 49,082 34.7 
Last week ........ 176,520 70,158 39.7 
Year ago ......... 183,750 82,607 44.9 
Two years ago .... 163,620 34,190 20.9 
Three years ago... 152,250 68,508 44.9 
CORN MEAL 


The demand for corn meal shows no 
change, with light business. Mills with 
capacity of 60,000 bus had output last 
week of 30,872, or 51.4 per cent of ca- 
pacity, which compared with 29.5 per 
cent last week and 20.4 per cent the same 
week last year. Prices: bolted meal, 
sacked, per 100 lbs, f.o.b. Ohio River 
points, $4.50@4.65; unbolted meal, $4.45 
@4.50. Joun Lerper. 


GEORGIA " 

Attanta, Ga., June 12,—The flour 
trade is rather quiet this week, with 
prices ranging somewhat lower. Stand- 
ard patents are quoted at $13.25@13.50, 
short patents, $13.50@14. It appears 
that the mills are cleaning up their 
stocks of wheat on hand; offerings are 
more liberal, and in many instances mills 
are more willing to accept reasonable of- 
fers at prices a shade lower than pre- 
vailing quotations. The mills in this sec- 
tion are running only at 50 per cent ca- 
pacity, maintaining as small stocks as 
possible, 

Millfeed prices are easier, although 
the demand is fair for prompt shipment. 
The trade generally is waiting for the 
new crop to begin to move before book- 
ing orders ahead for quantity lots. 

Sweet feeds are in very good demand, 
and somewhat higher on account of the 
recent advance in corn and oats. Velvet 
bean meal is in only moderate demand, 
with prices around $52.50. 

Hominy feeds are slightly lower and 
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demand slow. At .this season hogs: are 
on grazing and light feeding. 

Cottonseed meal is moving slowly, al- 
though the mills are not disposed to 
lower prices. Stocks are seneaaly large, 
but well distributed among mills, lar 
dealers and brokers. There is very little 
export trade for cake at present. Hulls 
are. practically unchanged from last 
week, and the demand remains fair. 
Stocks are very light; in fact the mills 
are about cleaned out. 

The hay market is quite dull this week, 
and No. 1 timothy is freely offered at 
$49, which is $1@2 lower than prevailing 
prices last week. Practically no alfalfa 
hay is moving into this market, as the 
old crop is about exhausted and the new 
crop is not yet ready to move. Receipts 
are about average, although much of the 
hay arriving has been long delayed on 
account of car shortage and embargoes 
resulting from the local strike of rail- 
road clerks. The situation, however, is 
improved, and transportation facilities 
are much better. 

J. Hore Ticner. 


BOSTON 

_ Boston, Mass., June 12.—Only scatter- 
ing carloads of flour are being pur- 
chased by the local trade at present, in 
order to cover actual needs, and millers’ 
agents report business as a whole ex- 
tremely dull and unsatisfactory. The 
arrival of a steamer from Buffalo, via 
the canal and the St. Lawrence River, 
has helped to alleviate the shortage, the 
11,400 bbls brought in being well dis- 
tributed among the trade here and at 
other points in New England. 

Flour offered by resellers at prices 
lower than mill quotations is practically 
used up, and, as the flour now arriving 
is of higher cost, the resale feature is no 
longer attractive. As transportation of 
flour from the mill by rail is still uncer- 
tain, by reason of a shortage of cars, 
arrivals are expected to ‘continue light 
for some time, and offerings of flour at 
second hands are not anticipated to be 
much of.a feature of the local situation. 

A Boston flour man who recently re- 
turned from an extended trip through 
Kansas, says he saw large stores of 
wheat that could not be sold, as neither 
cars nor transportation were available to 
get it to market.' The one bright spot . 
in the situation was the determination of 
the railroads to send cars to the West. 
The eastern railroads are making every 
effort to clean up the empty cars and 
get them forwarded to destination. The 
local situation is improving daily, more 
cars being sent west daily than for some 
time past. 

The change im prices for the week has 
been very slight and of not much import- 
ance. Some of the top quotations on 
spring wheat patents have declined 25c 
bbl, in sacks, but the majority of the 
mills are quoting unchanged prices from 
last week. Spring first clears are firmly 
held, with a fair inquiry. 

Hard winter patents are held steady 
with a fair demand. Soft winter wheat 
grades are quiet but firm. There is not 
much demand for patents, but straights 
and clears are in moderate offering, with 
a fair demand reported. 

White corn goods are held steady, but 
the demand is quiet and it looks as if 
the market would rule lower in the near 
future. Yellow corn goods are general- 
ly unchanged in price, with a slow de- 
mand, 

There is a firmer market on oatmeal, 
prices being 15c per 90 lbs higher than 
last week, on both rolled and cut and 
ground. The demand continues mod- 
erate. 





NOTES 

The Waverly Grocery Co., Framing- 
ham, Mass., was incorporated the past 
week with a capital of $25,000. 

The Sterilized Stock Feed Co., Everett, 
Mass., has been incorporated under date 
of June 2, with a capital of $1,500,000, 
in 150,000 shares. The directors are 
Percy W. Tingley, president; Stephen 
L. Tingley, treasurer, and Blanche A. 
Roane. 

S. B. Story, formerly with J. R. Poole 
Co., has become associated with the Sea- 
beard Flour Co., Boston, and will cover 
the territory including Providence, Fall 
River, Newport, Taunton and Boston. 
The Seaboard company is rapidly in- 
creasing its organization. 

Louis W. DePass. 
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The weather, after a long spell of 
rather cold rain, has turned to almost 
tropical heat, but the demand for bread 
has not slackened. Bread remains the 
cheapest food this country now affords, 
and the recent cut in the price of im- 
ported mutton has made very little dif- 
ference, so far, to bakehouses. 

Millers are still working hard to turn 
out as much flour as they can, but the 
position in this respect is so much easier 
that the authorities now allow millers to 
deliver a little more than three weeks’ 
stock to bakers, always provided they 
have no customer on their books whose 
stock is less than three weeks’ consump- 
tion. It seems ridiculous that a great 
trade should be subjected to this petty 
interference, which before the war would 
have been simply unthinkable. The con- 
trol of the milling and baking trades, 
born of war, is the most stringent relic 
of war time control, and unhappily it 
may not be possible to get rid of it till 
another crop year has come and passed. 

Millérs in this city have recently been 

able to purchase very respectable quan- 
tities of wheat, which will enter the 
. Thames in due course, and should keep 
up the production of the London mills 
to about its full capacity. Very soon the 
fine Millennium mill, belonging to Wm. 
Vernon & Sans, replacing the one de- 
stroyed in January, 1917, by the Silver- 
town explosion, will be operating, and 
will increase the milling output of Lon- 
don by about 110 sacks, or 157 bbls, per 
hour. ¥ 

On account of the Whitsuntide holi- 
days there has been no allocation of 
wheat or flour since May 14, but today 
a very little Plate wheat was given out 
to a few firms that had lodged urgency 
demands with the Commission. It is 
not usual in holiday time to make alloca- 
tions of either wheat or flour, but the 
demand for the latter article is so urgent 
that it is understood an exception will 
be made this time, and the usual weekly 
allocation, no doubt on a most moderate 
scale, will be forthcoming tomorrow. 

American spring wheat clears, or long 
patents, are always welcome in London, 
and will be doubly- so if this hot weather 
continues. G. R. flours, milled from soft 
wheats to 80 per cent extraction, are 
bound to give trouble in hot weather. 
That is why, in the old days, there was 
always a run in the summer months on 
American spring wheat flour or Mani- 
toba exports. We are still getting, thanks 
to special railway facilities granted at 
the urgent request of the Flour Mills 
Control Committee, a supply of country 
flour up to about 10,000 sacks per week, 
but no one knows how long this will con- 
tinue, as stocks of English wheat are 
fast running out and will probably have 
disappeared before the next harvest is 
over. Our country flour, though weak, is 
oy = is egy | more mature than 
the London G, R. flours with which it 
is blended. 

OATMEAL 

Oatmeal is very firm, though business 
is not particularly active. That could 
hardly be expected in such a torrid tem- 
perature as this, seeing that oatmeal is 
rather a heating food. Midlothian on 

spot is making up to 107s 6d per sack of 
280 Ibs, while the special quality realizes 





110s. All cuts of Aberdeen readily make 
90s; English-made oatmeal fetches 82s 
6d. American pinhead is now quoted at 
78s 9d per sack of 280 lbs; the medium 
and fine cuts are held at 72s 6d. There 
is a little choice London-made pinhead 
which realizes up to 92s 6d, the medium 
and fine cuts making 85s. Midlothian 
rolled oats on spot are worth 102s 64d, 
while special brands make up to 110s. 
Aberdeen is worth 100s, and Irish 95s, 
= sack of 280 lbs. American rolled oats 
ave been somewhat depreciated by the 
musty stuff which has been turned out of 
store and thrown on the market; today 
perhaps a mean price for American 
would be around 67s 6d per sack of 
280 Ibs. 

MILLFEED 


There is a keen demand for millfeed, 
which the mills in this district can hardly 
fully meet. Middlings and bran find 
ready buyers at the official prices, £14 
and £13 per ton, ex-mill, respectively. 
Imported millfeed is not in very free 
supply, and prices are hardening. Plate 
middlings make £16 per ton; while 
Dutch middling are worth about £15 
12s 6d, and Belgians are making £16,— 
all ex-ship. 


THE CITY CHURCHES 


London is a city of churches, and their 
towers and spires are the glory of its 
architecture. Within 10 minutes’ walk 
of the office of The Northwestern Miller 
there are at least 14 churches, two of 
the most ancient being practically next 
door, one to the right and one to the 
left of the office building. 

In the great fire of London, in 1666, 
which raged for four days and de- 
stroyed two-thirds of the old city, as 
many as 89 churches were burned. The 
two above referred to, and some others 
in the vicinity, escaped, while many of 
those destroyed were rebuilt under the 
guidance of the famous architect, Sir 
Christopher Wren, whose masterpiece 
was St. Paul’s Cathedral, the old cathe- 
dral being a victim of the fire. 

Some of the most ancient of the 
churches were built far away back in 
the tenth and twelfth centuries, and the 
newest date back to between 1666 and 
1700. Some of them were monastic and 
conventual churches, that is to say they 
were attached to monasteries and con- 
vents, others’ were erected by pious 
knights and citizens, and they - rose 
among men’s homes which in those days 
were in the city itself. Since the City 
of London has become only a business 
center, the churches are no longer able 
to fulfil their original purpose of parish 
churches, yet their doors are thrown 
open daily and invite men and women to 
step aside for a few minutes from the 
jangle and bustle of the busy world, and 
all the year round services and lectures 
are provided to fit in with the leisure 
moments of the workers. 

A few weeks Londoners were 
alarmed to find that 19 of their much- 
loved churches were threatened with 
demolition. The Diocese of London 
badly needs money for the better pay 
of its clergy and expansion, and the idea 
of destroying the churches is to divert 
the income their benefices represent, 
and the almost fabulous sums that 
would be derived from selling their 
sites, to the general needs of dio- 
cese. There is much to be said for and 
against the suggestion, but it has met 
with great opposition, and whether it 
will actually be carried out is still in 
the balance. 





SCOTTISH MARKETS, MAY 23 

There was a report current in Glas- 
gow today that the government had is- 
sued orders to the for the inclusion 





of a barley admixture in the G. R. flour. 
In view of the Food Controller’s warn- 
ing that we might have to revert to war 
bread, the rumor did not occasion any 
degree of surprise. Whether it is 
merely intelligent anticipation or- not, 
it is at least premature. Millers who 
were approached on the subject had no 
knowledge of such an instruction hav- 
ing been issued. The bakers were re- 
lieved to hear that meantime it is only 
a rumor. Admixtures were the bane 
of the baking trade during the war- 
bread period, and there was good rea- 
son on their part to grumble at the 
fact that they never knew the ingredi- 
ents of the article they had to handle 
from day to day. 


POOR QUALITY OF SCOTCH BREAD 


The Scottish Foremen Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation has joined in the complaints, al- 
ready noted in this column, made by the 
Scottish Association of Master Bakers 
regarding the present quality of our 
bread supplies. The complaint takes 
the form of an explanation for the bene- 
fit of the public. All the blame is 
placed upon the materials suplied to the 
baker. Both home-milled flour and the 
— article are abused with impar- 
tiality. If the government were in a 
position to improve the flour supply the 
complaint would be sound, because the 
quality of the loaf is in many instances 
decidedly inferior. If, however, our 
government must cut its coat according 
to the cloth available, we must accept 


whatever is offered. 


EUROPE’S DEPENDENCE ON RUSSIA 


Much has been said about the possi- 
bility of Russia having a store of 15,- 
000,000 tons of wheat. On this subject, 
Andrew Law, the well-known flour im- 
porter, contributes a letter to the Glas- 
gow Herald in which, after pointing out 
that the present shortage of wheat is 
intensified by the government’s policy 
of subsidizing bread and thus encourag- 
ing a larger rate of consumption than 
would otherwise rule, he states that, 
while Great Britain and Ireland have 
never got more than a minor proportion 
of their bread ‘supplies from the Rus- 
sian surplus, the defection of Russia 
from the ranks of the wheat importers 
has led to the countries: of southern 
Europe coming in against us for the 
world’s remaining surplus. 

“To put the matter in clear terms,” 
he states, “the Russian surplus would 
furnish the entire supplies of bread for 
Great Britain and [Ireland for 18 
months.” Mr. Law adds that the un- 
wisdom of our policy of ge ear and 
encouraging opposition to the Bolshe- 
viks is d Decumiag more manifest. 
He argues that to fight Bolshevism from 
without is merely to make “Bolshevism 
Russia and Russia Bolshevism.” The 
point that will soon become vital, he 
concludes, is that “Russia can do with- 
out us, but we cannot do without the 
Russian bread supplies without incur- 
ring the gravest dangers to the stability 
of western Europe.” 


BAD SHIPPING CONDITIONS 


Members of the grain trade in Scot- 
land are complaining of the nature of the 
bills of lading received in connection 
with shipments from the United States. 
These bills contain the phrase “received 
for shipment” instead of the cust 
formula “shipped.” There is a vast dif- 
ference in change, in view of the de- 
lays which are at the present time being 
experienced. The objection of the mer- 
chants in Glasgow is a strong one. Un- 
der the conditions prevailing, they as- 
sert that it is practically impossible to 
conduct business. The remedy, of 
course, lies in a return to the former bill 








of lading and to more prompt shipment 
by direct routes. 

A case cited as an example of the had 
conditions that have developed relates to 
the shipment of a cargo of corn flour for 
Glasgow. This cargo was bought for 
shipment at seaboard at a certain dete, 
The bill of lading states that it was “re- 
ceived for shipment” on March 31. The 
cargo arrived here a number of weeks 
overdue, and the contention of the ship- 
pers now is that the delay was due to 
strikes in United States ports. ‘The 
opinion of merchants here, however, is 
that the goods are being sent on Amcri- 
can ships in preference to British bot- 
toms, and that this means that they are 
handled by people who have no expcri- 
ence in the trade; and the condition of 
the cargoes by the time they reach their 
destination reflects this inexperience. 

Moreover, there are boats which cal! at 
Philadelphia, Baltimore and Boston, and 
at Liverpool, Avonmouth and Leith on 
this side,-before calling at Glasgow. As 
probably a week is spent at each port, 
there is strong protest against these 
shipping methods, as they have been in- 
troduced entirely without the consent of 
the buyers here. 

In place of 11 days, cargoes are some- 
times taking as long as eight weeks on 
the way. The story here is that while 
American ships appear to be having a 
preference, as many as a dozen City lin- 
ers were lying up at American ports 
waiting for car, . These vessels would 
normally have ae cutting freights in 
order to put to sea, but our contro! of 
shipping precludes this course. 





IRISH MARKETS, MAY 25 


The chief interest at present centers 
round the keen inquiry for foreign flour, 
not only from the large centers like Bel- 
fast and Dublin, but from the remote 
parts of the south and west of Ireland. 
Up to the recent increase in percentage 
of offal in the local flour, this trade had 
almost entirely gone to the home-made 
article. Now the position is entirely re- 
versed, and while importers cannot cope 
with the demand, local mills all over I re- 
land are finding it difficult to dispose of 
their product. It is reported that some 
of the larger mills have actually been 
shut down for a week or ten days )e- 
cause of their inability to dispose of 
their product. 

Millers are not complaining about ‘he 
competition of foreign flour, but they «re 
complaining bitterly about the compcti- 
tion from English millers, and it does 
seem strange that while Irish millers 
have plenty of wheat they cannot sell 
their flour because of English importa- 
tions, The reason given for the prefer- 
ence which the public has for Eng'ish 
flour is that it is whiter than what is 
being made by the Irish mills, and the 
latter have good grounds for belie: ing 
that our English friends are not stic!ing 
to the instructions and adding the ‘ull 
percentage of offals to the flour tiey 
are making. 

OATMEAL 


While there has been no actual ad- 
vance in price from last week’s quota- 
tions, yet stocks are very firmly /\<!' 
The season is a late one and sellers ‘till 
maintain that, owing to the scarcity of 
wheat, there will be a government ‘e- 
mand for mixing purposes before «xt 
season’s wheat is available. Conside: ing 
that holders are losing money at pre ent 
quotations, they are not likely to throw 
away the opportunity of getting 01 
better prices after carrying the stoci: all 
winter. American rolled oats of the 
better qualities are about 80s per 280 |bs, 
ex-store Belfast or Dublin, Unsound 
parcels, however, can be had at 10s :css. 
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Irish flake is now 86s per 280 Ibs, with a 
good demand. Medium oatmeal is firm 
at 82s per 280 lbs for best qualities. 


Mill offals are unchan at £15 per 
ton for middlings, ex-mill; bran, £14 5s. 
Owing to the bad demand on flour, how- 
ever, it is impossible to buy the home- 
made article. Foreign bran has been 
arriving in very large quantities, and is 
finding a ready sale owing to the shortage 
of home-made and the improvement in 
the quality as compared with some time 
ago. The price varies from £16 10s 
to £18 per ton. 

'he demand at present is wretched for 
ali classes of feedingstuff, and prices are 
falling in consequence. Indian meal is 
unsalable even at £22 per ton, and is 
showing a loss to the grinder. Linseed 
cakes are now quoted at £21 10s per ton 
for foreign makes, ex-quay Belfast or 
Dublin; linseed meal about £24 per ton. 
Colton cakes are very difficult to sell, 
and are being offered at about £24 per 
ton for the finer qualities; at this price 
it is impossible to import meal and make 
cake to sell at a profit. 


MEREDITH ON AGRICULTURE 


Secretary Points Out to Advertising Men 
Importance of Cereal Products—Speaks 
of Limited Appropriations 


INDIANAPOLIS, Inp., June 12.—Refer- 
ence to the importance of many products, 
which are produced either directly or in- 
directly as a result of the use of grain 
and milling, was made in Indianapolis 
Tuesday by E. T. Meredith, Secretary of 
Agriculture, who addressed a general ses- 
sion of the annual convention of the As- 
sociated Advertising Clubs of the World. 

Mr. Meredith’s subject was “The Ad- 
vertising Man’s Interest in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture.” Discussing the 
great contribution that agriculture makes 
to advertising space, he said that he did 
not believe it was an overstatement “to 
say that the products of the farm, raw 
or manufactured, make a larger contri- 
bution to advertising space than all the 
other industries and institutions.” 

“Take the one item of cereals—break- 
fast foods and the like,” he continued. 
“Rolled oats, puffed* wheat, corn flakes, 
puffed rice, macaroni, and 50 others fur- 
nish copy for you advertising men every 
day in the year. If it were not for agri- 
culture, there would be no wheat to puff, 
no corn to flake, no oats to roll. 

“What has the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to do with these 
things? Well, pick out one item in the 
list. Say we take macaroni.. There used 
to be a great many thousands of acres 
of semi-arid land in the Northwest too 
dry to grow any grain crop then known 
to the United States. The Department 
of Agriculture searched the world for a 








hardy, drought-enduring wheat. Such a 
wheat was found. It was brought to the 
United States, bred up, and developed. 


We call it durum wheat, and it is ex- 
tensively used in making macaroni. We 
spent about $250,000 introducing the 
wheat, establishing it, popularizing it 
with the farmers and getting it grown. 
The durum wheat crop now is about 
40,000,000 bus a year. Year after year, 
that crop yields the farmer $50,000,000 
or more. There is not one of you here 
who does not feel the influence directly 
of that extra production. It affects not 
only your newspapers but your railroads, 
your shipping, your banks and your re- 
tail stores, 

“Tt might have been rice. Do you 
know that during the last 11 years the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
has created in California a rice-growing 
industry, the product of which last year 
Was worth $21,000,000? It is in a region 
where no rice had ever grown before and 
Wlvre rice production was thought to be 
impossible, The first commerci id of 
rice was planted in the Sacramento Val- 
ley in 1912, three years after the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture specialists began 
ther experimentation, Last year 142,000 
acces Of land in that valley were planted 
to rice. The product was worth last 
year, as I have said, $21,000,000. Al- 
teady there are a dozen rice mills in 
Operation, and 30 canal companies, large 
and small, are supplying the rice grow- 
ers with water. The acreage is larger 





this year than it was last, and the indi- 
cations are that it will continue to in- 
crease from year to year.” 

After pointing out various other im- 
portant activities of the Department of 
Agriculture, Mr. Meredith added: 

“Notwithstanding the service which the 
Department of Agriculture is rendering 
to the people of the nation, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that it secures a return of 
1,000 per cent or more on the money in- 
vested in it, as indicated by some of the 
illustrations I have given, Congress has 
reduced by $2,185,000 the appropriation 
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for the work of the Department during 
the year beginning next Faly. The chiefs 
of bureaus have enumerated for me 60 
impertant lines of work that will have to 
be abandoned or curtailed as the result 
of that reduction.” 

Among the results of the reduced ap- 
propriation the Secretary enumerated the 
coming closing of field stations engaged 
in cereal improvement work in North 
Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, -Wyoming, 
South Dakota, Utah, Oregon and Wash- 
ington. Work on cereal diseases, he add- 
ed, would have to be discontinued or 








LAST BULLETIN OF WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 
The United States Grain Corporation on June 8 issued its fifty-sixth and final weekly 


bulletin covering the production of wheat flour. 


1918 are as follows: 


The weekly figures since the beginning of 


Weekly Flour Output—1920 
Total output of wheat flour by all United States mills, both agreement and non- 
agreement, by weeks for the first 22 weeks of the calendar year 1920, as estimated by the 
United States Grain Corporation, in barrels of 196 lbs: 


Total 
output for 
year to date 
3,031,000 
6,209,000 
9,280,000 
12,139,000 
14,840,000 
17,152,000 
19,667,000 
21,873,000 
24,117,000 
26,252,000 
28,163,000 
30,089,000 


Week 
ended— 


Flour output 
for week 


pe rere ey eee 3,031,000 
Jan. 
Jan, 
Jan, 





Total 

Flour output output for 
for week year to date 
1,838,000 31,927,000 
2,006,000 33,932,000 
1,769,000 35,701,000 
1,507,000 37,208,000 
1,632,000 38,840,000 

+ 1,893,000 * 40,733,000 
1,895,000 42,628,000 
1,898,000 44,526,000 
1,830,000 46,356,000 
1,838,000 48,194,000 





Weekly average... 2,190,000 





Weekly Flour Output—1919 

Total output of wheat flour by all United 
States mills, both agreement and non- 
agreement, by weeks for the calendar year 
1919, as estimated by the United States Grain 
Corporation, in barrels of 196 lbs: . 
Total 
Flour output output for 


Week ended— for week year to date 
» 8 





2,472,000 2,472,000 
2,280,000 4,752,000 
2,670,000 7,422,000 
2,314,000 9,736,000 
2,270,000 12,006,000 
1,942,000 13,948,000 
1,904,000 15,852,000 
2,006,000 17,858,000 
1,884,000 19,742,000 
2,116,000 21,858,000 
2,134,000 23,992,000 
2,506,000 26,498,000 
2,614,000 29,112,000 
2,631,000 31,743,000 
2,576,000 34,319,000 
2,707,000 37,026,000 
2,512,000 89,538,000 
2,766,000 42,304,000 
« ~2,653,000 44,857,000 
2,671,000 47,528,000 
2,378,000 49,906,000 
2,071,000 51,977,000 
1,923,000 53,900,000 
1,797,000 55,697,000 
1,670,000 57,367,000 
1,525,000 58,892,000 
1,143,000 60,035,000 
1,396,000 61,431,000 
1,753,000 63,184,000 
1,976,000 . 65,160,000 
2,121,000 67,281,000 
2,515,000 69,796,000 
2,633,000 72,429,000 
2,837,000 75,266,000 
2,904,000 78,170,000 
2,976,000 81,146,000 
3,285,000 84,431,000 
3,270,000 87,701,000 
3,512,000 91,213,000 
3,316,000 94,529,000 
3,503,000 98,032,000 
3,394,000 101,426,000 
8,350,000 104,776,000 
3,340,000. 108,116,000 
3,209,000 111,325,000 
3,138,000 114,463,000 
3,147,000 117,610,000 
8,179,000 120,789,000 
2,956,000 123,745,000 
2,877,000 126,622,000 
va 2,715,000 129,337,000 
Dec, 26 ........ «++. 2,997,000 132,384,000 
Weekly average and 
total for year.... 2,544,884 132,334,000 


Weekly Flour Output—1918 


Total output of wheat flour by all United 
States mills, both agreement and non- 
agreement, by weeks for the calendar year 
1918, as estimated by the United States 
Grain Corporation, in barrels of 196 Ibs: 

Total 

Flour output output for 
for week year to date 
2,621,643 
5,369,727 
7,902,776 


Week ended— 
5 


15,217,422 
17,591,164 
19,567,242 
21,459,957 
23,301,384 
25,108,679 
26,945,505 
28,616,621 
30,269,730 
31,951,043 
33,739,350 
35,609,787 
37,247,400 
38,832,210 
40,509,957 
41,968,712 
43,241,341 
44,623,934 
46,012,961 
47,374,466 
48,753,000 
49,434,000 
50,612,000 
52,202,000 
54,072,000 
56,019,000 
58,303,000 
60,690,000 
63,189,000 
65,320,000 
67,994,000 
70,850,000 
73,684,000 
76,683,000 
79,437,000 
82,251,000 
84,911,000 
87,441,000 
89,735,000 
91,929,000 
94,461,000 
97,208,000 
99,947,000 
103,073,000 
106,348,000 
108,785,000 
110,991,000 





. 30 
Sept. 6 
Sept. 13 
Sept. 20 


Oct. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Dec. 6 ccccccccsse ‘ 
Dec. 18 ....... ooee 
Dee. 20 ..cccscsces e 
Dec, 27 ...-«0s- Sees 





2,206,000 





Weekly average and 


total for year.... 2,134,442 110,991,000 





Wholesale Feed Prices 
Prices for feeds on May 29, in dollars per ton, for ton lots or more, as reported by the 


Bureau of Markets, Department of Agriculture: 
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> Oe 
° rr) ° 
COMMODITY— 46 3 E 
Sr 
Wheat bran— Zz A m 
Spring ...... 65.00 68.50 64.50 
Soft winter ... . 67.00 
Hard winter o Bed 
middlings— 
yee Steerer 70.00 71.00 66.50 
SEY: sn Wavaiy e-0.0.b 4-8 69.00 .... 67.00 
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igh protein meals— 
ME Be dee esc b reece 75.00 
Cottonseed (41%) ‘ as 6 
Cottonseed (36%) 80.00 
No. 1 alfaifa meal 
(medium) .........+. CROG ns. 
Gluten feed ............4. 84.00 82.50 
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73.00 76.00 65.00 .... 66.00 63.00 gees 
--+» 76.00 6400 67.00 65.00 62.00 64.50 
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curtailed at stations in New York, Michi- 
gan, Alabama, California, Connecticut, 
Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Louisi- 
ana, Minnesota, New Jersey, North Da- 
kota, Pennsylvania, Virginia and Wis- 
consin, } 
Epwarp H. Zreoner. 


Winter Wheat Crop Estimates 
Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the 1920 winter wheat crop, by states, as of 
June 1, with comparisons, in bushels (000's 
omitted): 





-—Final—, 

—1920—_, Average 

Junel Mayl 1919 1914-18 

New York 9,742 10,175 10,428 8,681 
Pennsylvania., 26,220 26,852 28,665 24,824 
Maryland 11,127 11,066 10,665 11,330 
Virginia ...... 10,470 10,621 12,508 14,342 
North Carolina 17,306 7,264 17,225 8,235 
ORIS. io cececss 28,417 28,995 63,480 36,539 
Indiana ...... 21,009 21,611 45,792 38,183 
Tilinois ....... 27,752 27,880 67,800 40,345 
Michigan 14,518 14,603 19,285 15,263 
Seer are 8,765 8,792 16,630 8,594 
Missouri ..... 29,585 29,937 67,699 35,161 
Nebraska .... 50,090 47,585 64,997 47,246 
Kansas ...... 109,000 95,790 150,722 105,371 
Kentucky 5,825 6,143 12,029 10,316 
Tennessee .... 3,803 3,900 7,290 8,085 
A 13,334 11,813 31,350 15,608 
Oklahoma 33,904 27,310 62,640 36,994 
Montana ..... 4,948 6,190 8,016 12,419 
Colorado ..... 14,232 13,173 11,917 8,090 
WE, Wee 5% 56% 2,876 2,875 1,722 4,819 
ae 7,227. 7,248 6,106 8,878 
Washington .. 16,339 15,765 19,800 20,795 
Oregon ....... 14,657 14,845 16,010 12,449 
California .... 9,092 10,863 16,835 6,891 





U. States. ..503,996 484,647 731,636 563,498 


Spring Wheat Crop Estimates 
Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the 1920 spring wheat crop, by states, as of 
June 1, with comparisons (000’s omitted): 


Final, bus—, 








——— 1920, Av’ge, 

Acres Bus 1919 1914-18 

Minnesota .. 3,358 51,52 36,735 63,895 
N. Dakota... 6,915 73,47 53,613 86,912 
S. Dakota... 2,956 36,288 29,200 43,610 
Montana ... 1,280 23,392 7,713 15,004 
Washington. 1,508 26,541 20,300 17,065 
U. States..19,487 276,547 209,351 268,748 





Rye Crop Estimates 
Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the 1920 rye crop, by states, as of June 1, 
with comparisons (000’s omitted): 


--Final, bus—, 
ae 





m— 1920 v’ ge, 

Acres Bus 1919 1914-18 

Indiana .... 3842 5,000 5,320 3,623 
Michigan ... 810 11,773 13,500 5,629 
Wisconsin .. 478 8,338 8,295 7,258 
Minnesota .. 480 8,287 7,830 6,547 
N. Dakota... 944 9,912 15,560 8,461 
8S. Dakota.. 425. 6,632 6,500 5,266 
Nebraska .. 363 5,862 6,650 3,377 
U. States.. 5,470 80,006 88,478 569,933 





Barley Crop Estimates 
Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the 1920 barley crop, by states, as of June 
1, with comparisons (000’s omitted): 


--Final, bus—, 





——— 1920 —__, Av’ge, 

Acres Bus 1919 1914-18 

Wisconsin .. 622 165,848 13,568 20,103 
Minnesota .. 874 21,946 18,200 34,134 
BOWE ci ccces 284 8,100 8,032 10,807 
N. Dakota.. 1,313 24,553 14,950 32,301 
S. Dakota 892 21,983 19,250 26,570 
Kansas oT 14,612 16,200 6,458 
Colorado ... 190 6,019 3,900 4,582 
Idaho ..... 108 3,899 3,360 6,402 
Washington. 127 4,623 4,140 6,747 
Oregon .... 80 2,621 1,886 4,622 
California... 1,070 27,285 30,000 37,658 
U. States. 7,437 185,108 165,719 214,819 





Oats Crop Estimates 
Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the 1920 oats crep, by states, as of June 1, 

with comparisons (000’s omitted): 


Final, bus—, 


—— 1920 —_, Av’ ge, 

Acres Bus 1919 1914-18 

New York.. 1,195 39,794 29,580 43,890 
Pennsylvania 1,153 37,136 36,859 39,596 
__ Pee 1,517 562,246 561,858 64,261 
Indiana -. 1,862 60,999 60,225 66,576 
Illinois ..... 3,815 137,798 123,060 186,214 
Michigan 1,446 48,434 36,875 55,964 
Wisconsin .. 2,409 92,976 78,123 90,193 
Minnesota .. 3,220 112,298 90,160 113,344 
IOWE. 2 kc cee 5,500 202,400 196,182 210,126 
Missouri ... 1,417 38,996 38,259 38,659 
N. Dakota... 2,472 59,526 38,400 63,158 
S. Dakota... 1,850 57,868 53,650 65,136 
Nebraska 2,133 66,454 69,962 78,301 
Kansas ..... 1,779 52,249 44,229 61,435 
Texas ...... 1,575 36,713 94,500 35,549 
Oklahoma... 1,425 38,155 49,500 27,770 
Montana ... 539 19,242 6,120 21,766 





U. States. 41,032 1,315,476 1,248,310 1,414,558 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 

The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 
apolis and Duluth; also by 65 ‘‘outside” mills 
with a daily capacity of 70,710 bhis, from 
Sept. 1, 1919, to June 6, 1920, with com- 
parisons, in barrels (000’s omitted): 
c-—Output—, -—Exports—, 
1919-20 1918-19 1919-20 1918-19 
+++18,448 13,272 256 1,485 
St. Paul ...... 400 327 See ens 
Duluth-Superior 327 805 dns nies 
Outside mills .. 7,754 9,662 23 246 


+++-21,929 24,066 279 = 11,681 


Minneapolis 











Totals ... 
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Sr. Louis, Mo., June 12, 1920 








There was no improvement in the de- 
mand for flour this week, and sales have 
been of very light volume. Mills have 
a moderate amount of bookings on hand, 
and sufficient wheat to meet all require- 
ments. Millers are not looking for much 
new business until the new crop begins to 
move, but are me care of their regular 
trade and filling old contracts as quickly 
as shipping facilities will permit. Most 
of the buyers have been holding off for 
some time, and taking only what is abso- 
lutely necessary to meet immediate 
wants, and public and private stocks are 
decreasing rapidly in all sections, which 
will undoubtedly necessitate heavy buy- 
ing when new-crop flour is offered. 

The southern market was devoid of in- 
terest. Sales wtre at low ebb and some 
country mills reported curtailment in 
production. There has been practically 
no booking of new flour. From the East 
there has been a little more activity in 
the demand for first clears, both hard 
and soft winter. Clears and low-grades 
generally were in better request than the 
higher grades. 

Nominal quotations at the close were: 
spring first patent, $14.20@14.60; stand- 
ard, $13.40@14.20; first clear, $10@11; 
hard winter patent, $13.50@14; straight, 
$12.50@13.20; first clear, $10.30@11; soft 
winter patent, $12.80@14.40; straight, $12 
@12.40; first clear, $9.70@10.20. 

It is questionable if more pronounced 
lack of interest in flour could prevail in 
the local market than exists at present. 
It is now more evident than at any pre- 
vious period during the present season 
that supplies in the hands of jobbers 
and bakers are ample for their require- 
ments for the balance of this crop. 

There was no improvement in the de- 
mand for millfeed. Offers for prompt 
shipment are light and buyers are now 
inquiring for July-August shipment. 
With a decreasing output, the tendency 
is for steady if not higher prices during 
the next month or two. Bran sold at 
$50@52.50 and gray shorts $60@62.50. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 50,400 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 

Flour Pet. of 
output § activity 
This week 54 
Last week . 47 
Year ago 45 
Two years ago “ 1 

Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 77,400 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 

Flour 
output 


Pet. of 

activity 
This week 41 
Last week y * 66 
Year ago 5 51 
Two years ago , 13 


F. B. Newell, vice-president of the 
Namusa Corporation, New York, was a 
caller at this office this week. 


Charles E. Oliver, Chicago, was in St. 
Louis this week attending the Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers’ convention. 

Joseph T. Newell, for the past 10 
years manager and buyer of the wheat 
department of the George P. Plant Mill- 
ing Co., has resigned to enter the grain 
brokerage business for himself, and has 
taken offices in the Merchants Exchange. 

Beginning Monday, June 14, all clocks 
on the Merchants Exchange floor will be 
advanced one hour, until further notice, 
and trading and deliveries will be gov- 
erned accordingly. This notice was post- 


CABLE-ADDRESS-"PAL.MKING” 


ed on the floor by the board of directors, 
following the action taken by the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade. 

Anthony H. Norris, formerly chief in- 
spector for the Food Administration and 
the United States Grain Corporation, in 
charge of the movement of cars in and 
out of the grain elevators in this district, 
was presented with a handsome gold 
watch this week by the St. Louis elevator 
interests, in recognition of his services 
while occupying the office of inspector. 

The Ralston Purina Co., of this city, 
which started in business as a small feed 
store in 1894, is preparing to increase its 
capital stock from $1,000,000 to $9,000,- 
000, and to sell a portion of the added 
stock to its employees. W. H. Danforth, 
president of the company, started the 
business, The company manufactures 
and sells breakfast foods and poultry 
and cattle feeds. 

St. Louis grain men will urge that an 
increased appropriation of about $100,000 
for the Missouri Grain Inspection De- 
partment be included in the call for the 
proposed special session of the legisla- 
ture the latter part of July, following a 
conference held Friday, June 11, with 
James T. Bradshaw of Kansas City, state 
grain and warehouse commissioner. The 
recommendation for the added appro- 
priation will be sent to Governor Gard- 
ner. Mr. Bradshaw stated that, owing 
to insufficient appropriation, the depart- 
ment was running about $100,000 short 
for this year, and unless some aid was 
forthcoming a curtailment of the in- 
spectors would be necessitated. 





LOUISIANA 

New Orteans, La.,. June 12.—Flour 
business is almost at a standstill, noth- 
ing being sold this week to the baking 
trade. There were a few inquiries for 
export on straight grades and fancy 
hard wheat clears, and a few cars of 
durum flour were sold to some of the 
macaroni factories. 

Prices quoted by mills to dealers here, 
per bbl, basis 98 lbs, cotton sacks, are 
as follows: soft winter wheat, short pat- 
ente, $14@14.50; 95 per cent, $13.85@14; 
hard winter wheat, 95 per cent, $13.75@ 
13.90; short patents, 35c more. Spring 
wheat, $15@15.60; short patents, 30c 
more. 

Feedstuffs are quoted by dealers, bulk 
on track at New Orleans, as follows: 
corn, per bu, $2.10@2.12; oats, No. 2 
white $1.25, No. 3 white $1.24; hay, per 
ton, No. 1 $52, No. 2 $50; wheat bran, 
per 100 lbs, on track, sacked, $8@3.10; 
corn meal, per 100 lbs, sacked, $3.95@ 
4.10; cream meal, $4.85; grits, $4.45. 

Grain inspected June 10: wheat 83 
cars, corn 12, oats 12, other grades 1, 
barley 19, rye none, total 127. Inspected 
since June 1: wheat, export, 750 cars, 
local 1, total 751; corn, export 28, local 
41, total 69; oats, export 12, local 62, 
total 74; barley, export 129, local none, 
total 129; rye, export 13, local none, 
total 13; total to date, all kinds, export 
932, local 104, total 1,036. Stocks in ele- 
vators: wheat 2,067,000 bus, corn 53,000, 
oats 27,000, barley 470,000, rye 27,000. 
Inspected outward on shipboard, none. 

: Georce L. Ferry. 





BALTIMORE 

Battrmore, Mp., June 12.—Flour was 
occasionally strong, but mostly weak, 
with export demand much better than 
domestic. The foreigners generally want- 
ed something they couldn’t get, medium 
and low grades, of which this market is 
practically swept bare. Local buyers are 
doing just what they have been doing 
almost uninterruptedly since last fall— 
waiting for the collapse that never comes. 

Springs were wabbly and slow, first 
patents closing nominally at $14.75@ 


15.25; standard: patents, $13.75@14.25,— 
in 98-lb cottons; 60c more in wood, 20@ 
35c less in jute, or 40@55c less in bulk. 
Exporters were in the market for first 
and second clear, generally at prices 
which few mills would consider; hence, 
with spot stocks cleaned up, the trading 
was necessarily limited. The better 
grades were held relatively firm, particu- 
larly at the close, and sales were few 
and scattered. 

Hard winters were unsettled and quiet, 
with short patents at the close ranging 
nominally $14.50@15; straights, $13.50@ 
14,—in 98-lb cottons; 60c more in wood, 
20@35c less in jute, or 40@55c less in 
bulk. There were some low prices on the 
market at times, but no business of mo- 
ment seems to have been done, as most 
buyers are waiting for the new product 
at the usually attractive discount. Offer- 
ings keep good for the lateness of the 
old-crop season, but most everybody is 
tired of the old crop and anxious to get 
to the new. 

Soft winters were easier and in some 
demand, short patents closing nominally 
at $13.50@14; near-by straights, $12.50@ 
13,—in 98-lb cottons; 60c more in wood, 
or 40c less in bulk. Patent was in limit- 
ed call, notwithstanding it is now offered 
under city mills’ jobbing price. Near-by 
straight found a few car-lot buyers at 
$12.25@12.50, bulk, or $12.50@12.75 in 
second-hand cottons, but the business was 
not extensive and appears to have been 
confined to domestic buyers, and to have 
included some wormy rejected stuff at a 
private, but comparatively low, price. 
Top quality in new cottons was held at 
$13 and over. 

City mills ran as strongly as the rail- 
roads would bring forward their wheat, 
which was quite strong, reported trade 
as only moderate, domestic and export, 
with old business sufficient to keep them 
going througout June, and made no 
change in their prices of either flour or 
feed. 

Receitps of flour for the week, 259,010 
bbls; destined for export, 7,982. 


NOTES 


_ Considerable smutty and wormy flour 
is making its appearance in this market. 


Number of seagoing vessels bound for 
Baltimore, 139; number now in port, 188. 


Exports from here this week included 
106,239 bbls flour and 1,235,969 bus grain 
—595,729 wheat, 25,714 corn and 614,526 
rye. . 

The heavy receipts of flour here this 
week include three cargoes of the Pacific 
Coast product recently referred to in this 
correspondence, 

Visitors of the week to this office were 
C. W. Hoyt, of Kaw Milling Co., Topeka, 
Kansas, and C. M. Horst, grain elevator, 
Hagerstown, Md. 

Receipts of new southern corn from 
Noy. 12, 1919, to June 12, 1920, 336,525 
bus; year ago, 551,170. Range of prices 
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this week, $1.9114@2.07; last year, $1.77 
@1,82. 


Coal shipments are arriving more free. 


Jy, and vessels which have been wailing 


here for coal or oil or both for weeks, 
are beginning to move out. 

Argentine wheat shipments this week 
were reported at 3,665,000 -bus, against 
8,422,000 last week and 2,056,000 for the 
corresponding week last year. 

Adjutant-General Milton A. Reckord, 
president of the Reckord Mfg, Co., oj er- 
ating the Belair (Md.) Roller Mills, has 
applied for membership in the Baltimore 
Chamber of Commerce. 

The local agents of the Scandinavi.n- 
American Line‘ advise that the three 
months’ strike of the longshoremen and 
seamen at Copenhagen ended a week ago, 
and that their steamers will shortly re- 
sume sailings. 

The Chamber of Commerce, beginning 
June 14, will follow the good example of 
the Chicago Board of Trade and be a 
daylight saver by opening an hour earlier 
during the summer months. As to c!os- 
ing an hour earlier, the board will pass 
on that Monday, and doubtless favorably, 

The Peoples System of Bakeries, 106 
North Charles Street, has opened another 
shop at Charles Street and North Avy- 
enue. Neighbors of the company at the 
latter address recently sued for an in- 
junction against the baking of bread at 
that location, claiming that their custom- 
ers in the dry goods and millinery busi- 
ness found the odors objectionable. ‘I'he 
court ruled, however, that the bakery was 
no such nuisance. 

An ordinance designed to standardize 
the weight of all bread sold hereafter in 
Baltimore has been introduced in the 
first branch city council, and will be act- 
ed on in due course. The ordinance was 
prepared by Charles Lutz, chief inspector 
of weights and measures, and requires 
loaves to weigh 16, 24 and 32 oz, respec- 
tively, and to bear labels showing the 
weight, kind of bread and name and ad- 
dress of baker within eight hours of bak- 
ing. Loaves may be cut, it is stated, but 
must be sold by weight, to be determined 
by the inspector of weights and measures, 
who claims to be receiving numerous con- 
plaints of short-weight bread. 

Cuartes H, Dorsey. 


« 





The declared exports from Valencia, 
Spain, to the United States increased 
more than tenfold during the past year, 
compared with the preceding year, the 
totals being $304,671 and $3,333,074 in 
1918 and 1919, respectively. The ship- 
ments invoiced at the agency at Alicante, 
Spain, also increased, amounting to $2,- 
956,473 in 1918 and $4,675,148 in 1919. 





Hiram Kimball, scientific farmer of 
Raymond, Alta., has developed six new 
varieties of dwarf bush ns. He 
claims that seven tons, or 233 bus, can be 
raised to the acre. 








World’s Wheat Crop 
Estimates, necessarily incomplete, and in some cases conjectural, of the world’s whe 
crop during the past six years, by countries, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


1919 
United States 
Canada 
Mexico 


Croatia-Slavonia 
Bosnia-Herzegovina 
Belgium 

Bulgaria 

Denmark 

Finland 


Montenegro 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Portugal 

Roumania 

Russia—63 governments 


Switzerland 
Turkey, European 
United Kingdom 


Russia—10 governments .... 
Turkey, Asiatic 
Africa 


86,000 


1918 
921,438 


1915 
1,025,801 


1917 
636,655 


1916 
639,886 


72,000 


71,000 " 
152,000 . 


115,000 





8,440,642 


8,410,717 3,600,588 4,547,796 3,761,122 
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A NEW NAME FOR AN OLD PORT 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


By FLoreNcE L. CLARK 


At North McGregor, Iowa, there was 
an election held recently, and it was vot- 
ed to change the name of the town to 
Marquette. 

Of what interest is that to the grain 
and milling trade? 

The older generation of merchants and 
millers can answer the question; for the 
founding of North McGregor nearly 60 
years ago was the big boost to wheat- 
growing in northern Iowa and Minne- 
sota. Today the town is one of the most 
important railroad centers in the upper 
valley region, fivé divisions of the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway con- 
verging there, and much of the produce 
of the fields and mills of northern Iowa, 
Minnesota and the Dakotas passing 
through it eastward. This present-day 
importance is the reason why the name 
has been changed. 

The towns of McGregor and North Mc- 
Gregor lie in valleys in the Mississippi 
hills, with a mile of high bluff between. 
When North McGregor took its start 
back in Civil War days, it fell heir to 
the name of the older town just south. 
Though it has been a separate town for 
a half century, it has never until now 
given up the early name. The present 
change is expected to do away with much 
confusion which has arisen because of the 
common name of the two towns. The 
choice of Marquette honors the memory 
of the great priest-discoverer, Pere Mar- 
quette, who with Louis Joliet in 1673 
discovered the Mississippi near North 
McGregor. The town commands a view 
of the confluence of the Wisconsin River 
and the Father of Waters where the ex- 
plorers entered the Mississippi and be- 
held with a joy they “could not express” 
the great river they had so long been 
secking, and the new western land. 

it was 190 years later that the first 
railroad was built in the new Northwest, 
and by fate’s decree the right of way 
extended from the bank of the Missis- 
sippi at a point commanding a view of 
the discovery scene. The town which 
grew at the terminus was North Mc- 
Gregor. 

Prairie du Chien, opposite the Iowa 
town, was the terminus of the first rail- 
road built across Wisconsin to the Mis- 
sissippi. In 1857 the river bluffs echoed 
to the first whistle of a locomotive, over 
the new road. Almost immediately after- 
ward Prairie du Chien became the great 
objective of the products of the wheat- 
fields and flour mills of northern Iowa 
and Minnesota. From inland they were 
hauled to the river landings on the west 
bank of the Mississippi, then loaded onto 
steamers and barges and taken to 
Prairie du Chien. There they were re- 
loaded onto cars destined for Milwaukee. 

Hardly had the Prairie du Chien & 
Milwaukee Railway begun to do busi- 
ness before the need of railroad connec- 
tion on the west of the Mississippi began 
to manifest itself. John Thompson 
owned a number of mills inland in Iowa, 
and was particularly interested in the 








idea. He was able to rally some capital 
to his support, and the McGregor, St. 
Peter & Missouri Railway Co. incor- 
porated, with Mr. Thompson as presi- 
dent. They secured the right of way 
from .the Iowa river bank opposite 
Prairie du Chien up west through the 
valley of Giard Creek to the prairies, and 
started construction. But it was not un- 
til the McGregor Western Railway Co. 
took over the project in 1863 that ma- 
terial progress was made. That year the 
road was extended from North Mc- 
Gregor 25 miles to Calmar, Iowa. 

Subsequently the railroad became the 
property of the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Railway Co., just as the Prairie 
du Chien railway did, and was carried 
across northern Iowa, across the Dakotas, 
and now reaches Puget Sound. In 1866 
the Iowa and Minnesota division of the 
road was begun, and gradually pushed 
north through Minnesota. 

What the construction of these rail- 
roads from North McGregor west into 
Iowa and north into Minnesota meant in 
the development of the Northwest can 
hardly be overestimated. For the next 
few years practically all the grain and 
flour over a vast region which had previ- 
ously been teamed to Mississippi River 
landings was sent over the railroad to 





Where the Wisconsin and Mississippi Rivers Meet, Near North McGregor 


and Prairie du Chien, Ir winter a rail- 
road was laid over the ice. 

This was the status until 1874, when 
John Lawler invented, patented-and put 
in the Mississippi between the two towns 
his famous pontoon bridge. There had 
never been such another bridge, and 
there never has since, with the exception 
of three similar ones on the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul Railway system, which 
have been modeled after it. 

Despite the novelty of the bridge, it 
seems to have been satisfactory, since 
with modern improvements it still serves 
as the railroad connection between the 
two towns. For a long time the pontoon 
was the only bridge over the northern 
reaches of the river, and most of the 





Two Pioneer Grain and Flour Warehouses on the Mississippi at Prairie du Chien 


North McGregor, and from there south 
to St. Louis by steamer or transferred by 
ferries to Prairie du Chien in summer- 
time and over ice roads by team in the 
winter. ‘ 

But this breaking bulk of all freight 
for the west at Prairie du Chien and 
all east-going freight at North Mc- 
Gregor meant expensive delays. Neces- 
sity mothering invention in her usual 
way, improved methods were devised. 
Large barges, called “transfer barges,” 
were constructed and fitted with railway 
tracks, corresponding, to similar tracks 
upon the banks of the river. Cars were 
run onto these barges and, in tow of 
steamers, were taken laden or empty 
back and forth between North McGregor 


The Pontoon Bridge Between North McGregor and Prairie du Chien, Built and Patented 


by John Lawler in 1874 





grain and flour of the then new North- 
west rolled over it. For every car the 
owner received high toll, and amassed a 
fortune in this way out of his Prairie du 
Chien-North McGregor railroad. Even- 
tually he sold the pontoon bridge to the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 
Co. 
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DAMAGED SHIPMENTS 


A well- settled rule of law was applied 
by the California district court of ap- 
peal in the case of Pacific Heater Mfg. 
Co. vs. Southern Pacific Co., 188 Pac. 
600, in holding that where a shipment 
is damaged in transit the owner is not 
entitled to refuse to receive it and to 
recover its value in uninjured condition 
from the railway company, unless the 
goods are worthless, or practically so. 
Where the shipment is only partially in- 
jured, the owner is bound to accept it 
and content himself with a claim against 
the carrier for the injury done, 


PAYING BILLS 


That a seller of goods, under agree- 
ments to allow the buyer a discount on 
payment of the price being made within 
30 days, on two or three occasions per- 
mitted the buyer to deduct the discount 
on payments made after lapse of 30 
days did not give the buyer a vested right 
to make such unauthorized deduction in 
subsequent transactions. This is the hold- 
ing of the appellate term of the New 
York supreme court in the case of Bom- 
bas vs. Fisher, 180 N.Y. Supp. 449. 

DELIVERING GOODS 

A seller cannot be held to be in de- 
fault in making delivery of the goods 
sold, merely because of failure to deliv- 
er within the contract time, where the 


buyer’s conduct has led the seller to be- 
lieve that delivery within that time has 
been waived by the buyer. Under such 
circumstances, the seller cannot be 
deemed to be ‘in default until given rea- 
sonable oportunity in which to deliver. 
This is the gist of the decision of the ap- 
pellate term of the New York supreme 
court in the case of Barish vs. Brander, 
180 N.Y. Supp. 447. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 


A decision specially affecting Kansas 
millers was handed down by the supreme 
court of that state in the case of Stefan 
vs. Red Star Mill & Elevator Co., 187 
Pac. 861. 

Plaintiff sued for compensation on ac- 
count of injury received in the course 
of his employment in defendant’s plant, 
and the supreme court upholds a judg- 
ment entered in his favor by the district 
court at Wichita. 

It is held that defendant company, 
.through its representatives, refused to 
enter into an arbitration of plaintiff's 
claim, thereby entitling him to bring suit 
under the Kansas statutes. 

A controverted point as to whether 
plaintiff had suffered permanent loss of 
the sight of one of his eyes as a result 
of the accident complained of was -de- 
cided in his favor. It is further found 
that he has suffered additional perma- 
nent partial disability on account of 
partial paralysis of one side of his body. 

The opinion also enters into a discus- 
sion of various. provisions of the Kan- 
sas workmen’s compensation act relating 
to the amounts allowable for industrial 
accidents. 


LIABILITY FOR MALICIOUS COMPETITION 


Although it is the policy of the law to 
foster competition in business enter- 
prises, the courts frequently have occa- 
sion to grant redress against wrongful 
and malicious measures take to injure 
the business of a competitor. Probably 
the latest case of this kind -to come be- 
fore an appellate court was reviewed re- 
cently by the Minnesota supreme court. 
That tribunal decided that no person has: 
the right maliciously to injure or destroy 
the business of another by acts which 
serve no legitimate purpose of his own. 
It_is held that to interfere with a profit- 
able sale made by a competitor, by in- 
ducing the purchaser to break the con- 
tract, amounts to an actionable wrong. 
177 N.W. 133. 


SHIPMENT SHORTAGES 


“While the transferee of an ‘order 
notify’ bill of lading,” after paying the 
draft attached and obtaining posséssion 
of the bill of lading, and thus acquirin 
the legal title to the goods mention 
therein, may maintain a suit against the 
carrier for any shortage in the shipment 
occasioned subsequently to the transfer 
of title and before delivery to him, 
where such shortage is traced to the 
carrier, yet where, in such a suit, the 
bi of lading does not appear in evi- 
dence, and there is no evidence of any 
admission upon the part of the carrier 
as to the amount of goods received by 
it from the consignor, or other evidence 
tending to prove the amount of goods in 
the possession of the carrier and deliv- 
ered to the transferee, the latter, al- 
though proving title to the goods 
shipped and received, fails to prove any 
loss or damage to the shipment accru- 
ing after he had obtained title thereto.” 

This language recently was used by 
the Georgia supreme court in disposin 
of the case of Hunt vs. Southern Rail- 
way Co., 102 S. E. 757. 


A. L. H. -Srreer. 
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SEABOARD WHEAT AND FLOUR LOADING 


(Continued from page 1250.) 


absolute maximum of efficiency, and with 
four hatches working at once, a ship-.can 
hardly handle more than two hundred 
sling loads an hour, or about eleven hun- 
dred tons in an eight-hour day, and this 
takes. no account of possible delays in 
stowa The amount of hand labor re- 
quired, first and last, is considerable, as 
the sling loads have to be made up by 
hand in the warehouse, and removed by 
hand from beneath the hatch in the ship’s 
hold. If the loading is done by truck, the 
work is necessarily still slower and more 
laborious. . As a result, at North At- 
lantic ports the handling of such package 
cargoes as flour now costs about. $1.10 
per ton in the warehouse, and $1.18 for 
stowage in the steamer, making a total 
of $2.28 per ton, or $9,120 for loading a 
cargo of four thousand tons. 

It is rather curious that the United 
States, which in most of its industries 
has been so prompt in taking advantage 
of mechanical devices to gain speed and 
save labor, should so long have been con- 
tent with antiquated methods in loading 
ships. The answer is probably to be 
found. in the lack of intelligent, concen- 
trated interest in the export trade, and in 
the pre-war decay of the over-sea mer- 
chant marine. Whatever the reason, the 
fact remains, as the United States Com- 
missioner .of Corporations officially re- 
ported a few years ago, that “as a gen- 
eral rule, water terminals in the United 


States, even those of the first importance, 
are surprisingly backward in mechanical 
equipment, particularly for the handling 
of package business.” 

It has of late become apparent to the 
millers of the United States that the ex- 
port flour trade is in very serious danger 
as the result of competition from its 
own raw product. Despite the action of 
Congress in February, 1919, in adding to 
the Lever act a clause specifically pro- 
viding for the preferential export of 
flour in place of wheat, the arguments in 
favor of. wheat shipments, coupled with 
the preposterous rate schedules adopted 
by the United States Shipping Board, 
have had such weight as to make the fu- 
ture of the American flour export busi- 
ness most uncertain. As a result, the ex- 
port agent of the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration, F. H. Price, has recently investi- 
—= in detail the subject of mechanical 

evices for loading sacked flour on ship- 
board, with a view, if possible, to meet- 
ing the objection that the shipment of 
flour abroad involves long delays in sea- 
board loading. 

The apparatus on which Mr. Price re- 
ports most. favorably is the Donald ele- 
vator and conveyor, illustrated herewith. 
This machine was originally brought out 
in Australia, for the purpose of loading 
flour in the Perth mills, and is now 
manufactured by a British firm. One of 
these machines was recently set up at 


“belt. 


Staten Island’ by the manufacturer’s 
agent for demonstration purposes; and a 
similar machine is in use in New Orleans 
by the United Fruit Co. for discharging 
bananas from shipboard. 

The Donald conveyor is constructed on 
the endless belt principle, each packa 
being carried in a separate pocket of the 
It can be hoisted into position by 
the ship’s derrick, and thereafter sup- 
plies its own motive power, being elec- 
trically driven by a motor located on top 
of its horizontal section. In loading, the 
packages are fed into the shoreward leg 
of the elevator from an ordinary belt 
runway, are lifted to the level of the 
ship’s rail, are then carried along the 
horizontal section of the conveyor to the 
hatchway, and finally are lowered into 
the hold. : 

These machines have been examined 
by Furness, Withy & Co., Ltd., for pos- 
sible use in handling flour and other 
commodities, and this company reports 
that they appear to be very satisfac- 
tory in operation. Their estimated ef- 
ficiency is one hundred and twenty-five 
tons of sacked flour per hour, each sack 
weighing one hundred and forty pounds, 
Thus, if four of these machines were used 
in loading a steamer through four 
hatches, the hourly loading capacity 
would be five hundred tons, or four thou- 
sand in a day of eight hours, as against 
an estimated maximum of eleven hundred 
when slings are employed. ¢ 

The main obstacle in the way of the 
employment of the Donald elevator and 
conveyor at seaboard appears to be its 
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unsuitability to the general business of 
a steamship line, or of a railroad com- 
pany, because it will not convey pack- 
ages of large size or of heavy weight, 
It is designed particularly for handling 
fogs ed of uniform size and weight, 
he latter not more than about one hun- 
dred and forty pounds. In general, each 
machine is built to meet the special re- 
quirements of the industry it is to serve, 
and the agent of the manufacturer has 
indicated that he would be unwilling io 
sell a machine to be used for loading 
flour sacks unless it was specially dv- 
signed for that purpose. The cost of 
setting up such a machine at an Ameri- 
can port is estimated at about six thou- 
sand dollars, and four machines would 
be necessary for the efficient and econoni- 
cal loading of a single steamer. 

In conjunction with the Donald elev .- 
tor and conveyor, gravity runways may 
be used, both in the shore warehouse aici 
in the ship’s hold. Runways, however, 
are best adapted to packages having a 
flat surface, such as boxes, and thus thcir 
extensive use for flour sacks presents dif- 
ficulties. They may be employed in the 
warehouse to convey the flour sacks to 
the ship’s side, and also may be set up at 
angles fanwise in the vessel’s hold, when 
freight is received from the conveyor 
simultaneously on more than one deck, 
and thus the cargo can be promptly dis- 
tributed for stowage. 

The fact that the Donald elevator and 
conveyor is manufactured by a foreign 
concern is less of an objection to its 
adoption for use in American ports than 


Bulk Grain’s Mechanical Advantage: a Delivery Spout in Position, with a Pneumatic Suction Pipe Showing Against the Side of the Elevator 
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the allied fact that its manufacturers ap- 
pear at present to be so busy with work 
in Europe as to be unable to give the 
matter thorough consideration at this 
time. The same difficulties do not apply 
in the case of the Link-Belt bag piler 
and conveyor, likewise examined by Mr. 
Price, and very favorably reported on. 

According to statements made by en- 
gineers of the Link-Belt Co., the double- 
boom bag piler can be set up on the 
dock at the ship’s side, where it can han- 
dle eighteen hundred bags of one hun- 
dred and forty pounds each per hour. 
Portable conveyors, working in _ series, 
will bring the flour sacks to the foot of 
the bag piler, which will then lift them to 
the ship’s rail. From there the sacks can 
be carried by another conveyor, or by a 
gravity runway, to the hatch, whence 
they can be shot into the hold by gravity 
runways set fanwise. At a speed of six- 
teen hundred sacks per hour, and with 
four hatches working simultaneously, this 
Link-Belt apparatus would load four 
hundred tons of flour per hour, or thirty- 
two hundred tons a day. The cost of 
four pilers, each accompanied by three 
conveyors, is estimated at about twenty- 
five thousand dollars, 

Yet another loading device investigated 
by Mr. Price, the Brown portable con- 
veyor, is extensively used on the Pacific 
Coast. These machines are said to be 
primarily designed for unloading pack- 
ages from cars into warehouses, and fot 
the piling of the packages thus unloaded. 
For use within the limits of the ware- 
house they have given admirable service, 
both on the Pacifie Coast and in sugar 
warehouses. and elsewhere at Atlantic 
ports, but their speed is said to be some- 
what too slow to effect the maximum 
economy of time in loading steamers. 
With permanent belt conveyors, ships 
at Portland, Tacoma and Seattle are 
how loaded at an average rate of about 
six hundred tons a day for each con- 
veyor, although a° much greater speed 
could be attained if it were not for the 
inevitable slowness of stowing the 
sacked flour in the ship’s hold. 

In addition to the Donald, the Link- 
Belt and the Brown conveyors, Mr. 
Price has examined the equipment made 


by the Lamson Co., of Boston, which is 
in ere similar in type to that of the 
Link-Belt Co., except that it operates 
on the belt instead of the chain princi- 
ple. The cost of installation of the Lam- 
son equipment is estimated as a trifle 
less than. that required for the Link- 
Belt apparatus, but the difference is not 
large enough to be of great importance. 

In his official report at the April meet- 
ing of the Millers’ National Federation, 
Mr. Price, as export agent, formally rec- 
ommended that the flour millers should 
finance and operate a terminal warehouse 
where flour can be received, stored and 
delivered to steamers by mechanical con- 
veyances. The following paragraphs 
of his report, bearing on this subject, de- 
serve special attention in this connection: 

“There are one or two favorable loca- 
tions on the Atlantic Coast where we may 
obtain the use of a terminal warehouse at 
deep water for a length of time. I pro- 
pose that the manufacturers of these 
machines be asked to survey one or two 
of these piers-and make estimates for 
the equipment thereof with sufficient ma- 
chinery to load an average cargo of flour, 
say five or six thousand tons. I propose 
that sufficient money be raised to pay for 
the necessary equipment and to arrange 
for the use of a terminal warehouse. 

“I believe that some of the terminal 
carriers would be willing to make favor- 
able arrangements for the use of a ter- 
minal warehouse at deep water. I pro- 
pose that, on the new crop, millers con- 
centrate a certain class of export ship- 
ments at this terminal, and that the 
steamer be chartered on a net form of 
charter and that the cargo be delivered 
to the ship mechanically, under careful 
supervision, and that a careful account 
be kept of all the expense involved, and 
the same compared with current costs of 
handling similar cargoes in ‘the ordinary 
way. If the saving is such as to be sat- 
isfactory, I propose that you maintain 
your own private service, extending it as 
fast as circumstances permit, or that 
contracts be made with transportation 
companies on the basis of the saving ef- 
fected by this method of handling flour 
for export. 

“This scheme must be capitalized to a 
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Five Carge Derricks Working at Once to Unload Sacked Flour 





sufficient extent by the millers. The 
amount of money involved is not ‘large 
compared to the results to be obtained, 
and if it should be decided eventually to 
abandon this particular field of endeavor 
in favor of regular transportation com- 
panies, the machinery will no doubt bring 
a satisfactory price on being resold. 

“In any event, I think the millers must 
make this move themselves. The steam- 
ship lines have not shown any particular 
interest in the matter, largely because 
they, for the most part, use terminal 
facilities owned by the railroad com- 
panies. The railroad companies have not 
shown the same initiative in this matter 
‘that they have shown in the handling of 
grain, on account of which it may be al- 
leged that the grain carriers are show- 
ing discrimination against flour, which 
ought to be brought to the attention of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

“According to the brief filed by the 
Southwestern Millers’ League, the situa- 
tion is indeed very serious as regards 
the outlook for the continuance of the 
export flour trade. Something must be 
done, and the millers must do it. Con- 
gressional relief may be asked for and 
obtained. The steamship conference may 
adopt a parity of rates but, in the last 
analysis, economy of operation is the key- 
note to the situation. I believe that if 
at any one port flour for export were 
centralized because of mechanical facili- 
ties, then other ports would naturally fol- 
low, and that if the results of our experi- 
ment are satisfactory it would not be 
many years before all the ports would 
be equipped for handling flour for ex- 
port in the same way that they are now 
equipped for handling grain.” 

Since this report was. presented, and 
largely thanks to the indefatigable work 
done by Mr. Price, with the assistance 
of a committee of members of the Fed- 
eration, intimations have been received 
from three different ports on the Atlan- 
tic Coast that the port authorities would 
seriously consider the installation of 
special flour-conveying machinery at 
their own expense in order to attract the 
export flour business to these ports. Ais 
a result, a committee of millers is to 
visit the ports. of Norfolk, Newport 









News, Baltimore and Philadelphia, for 
the purpose of ‘investigating conditions 
there, and of making terms, if possible, 
for the concentration of flour exports 
to such a degree as may be practicable 
at one or more of these ports. 

A letter from Mr. Price, under date 
of June 8, gives the following informa- 
tion as to the latest developments in the 
situation: 

“The point raised by the railroad com- 
panies is that it is the steamship com- 
panies’ job, whereas the steamship com- 
panies take the view that it is not their 
job, to install equipment of this charac- 
ter. We have pointed ont to the rail 
carriers that we are not inclined to ask 
for lower rates of freight or storage at 
this time, but in consideration of our 
moderation we certainly expect the rail 
carriers to assist themselves and us by 
putting in rasonable equipment. . They 
can save money on their present handling 
charges, and if they put in the right 
kind of equipment, it can be used for 
steamers also. 

“Moreover, the steamship companies 
can be required to pay a part of the 
handling costs, i. e., the costs of deliv- 
ering the flour from the floor of the 
warehouse or cars to the ship’s side, or at 
any rate to pay for the use of the equip- 
ment to lift the flour to their hatchways 
from the dock. We expect to get our 
reduced cost out of the steamship com- 
panies, who should name a lower rate of 
fright in consideration of the decreased 
cost of loading their ships by the use 
of this equipment.” 

There can be little question that the 
future of the flour export trade de- 
pends, to a considerable degree, on the 
efficiency with which flour can be han- 
dled at seaboard. In this respect the raw 
material at present enjoys a great ad- 
vantage, an advantage immensely in- 
creased by existing labor conditions and 
high ocean freight rates. There can also 
be little question that the same mechani- 
cal genius which, in many respects, has 
placed America ahead of all other na- 
tions in the development of time-saving 
and labor-saving machinery, can solve the 
problem of mechanical flour-loading, if 
only the task is felt to be sufficiently 
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worth doing. The difficulties involved 
are by no means insurmountable; it is 
simply a question of adapting known and 
tried methods of freight-conveying to 
special conditions. 

In the nature of things it is not to be 
expected that any form of package cargo 
can be loaded or unloaded as rapidly and 
cheaply as bulk commodities. If, how- 
ever, the difference in time and expense 
can be reduced to the minimum, the 
handicap against package goods in com- 
petition with bulk raw materials will be 
largely eliminated. Mechanical appli- 
ances already in use have demonstrated 
that this reduction can be effected; and 
the “only remaining question is _ the 
eternally old and vexing one: Will it 

ay? 

The answer to this question, again, is 
to be sought by estimating what is likely 
to happen if something is not promptly 
done to improve the conditions governing 
flour-loading at seaboard. As was re- 
cently set forth in the brief presented to 
the United States Shipping Board on 
behalf of the flour millers by the South- 
western Millers’ League, the maintenance 
of :the export flour trade is absolutely 
essential to the continued prosperity of 
the milling industry. Its loss would 
mean the reduction of the nation’s total 
flour production by something like fifteen 
per cent. 

The following figures, based largely on 
the records of the United States Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, will 
give some idea of what the export flour 
trade has meant to the United States in 
the past twenty years: 


Yearly 
20 years average 
Flour exported, bbls 297,862,000 14,893,000 


Value at average of 

$5.60 per bbl 

(Treasury figure) .$1,668,000,000 $83,400,000 
Above flour ex- 

pressed as wheat, 


WOR csi Cecvinesds 1,340,000,000 67,000,000 
Value as wheat at 

ayerage of $1.12 

per bu (Treasury 

RNG) own vic 6.0.02 $1,500,000,000 $75,000,000 
Millfeed saved by 


exporting as flour, 

COMB cccecessccsce 
Value of feed at av- 

erage of $26 ton. 
Profit for U. 8. in 

flour exports .... 

The foregoing figures do not, of course, 
take into account the wages paid to 
American labor for milling this export 
flour, the amounts paid to American in- 
dustries for bags, or the many other 
items which, in total, would. make not 
less than an additional one hundred and 
fifty million dollars spent for labor and 
materials in this country instead of 
abroad. It is safe to say that since 1900 
the United States has directly profited 
by exporting flour instead of wheat to 
the extent of not less than half a billion 
dollars. 

Just now the prospects for the steady 
continuance of this export trade in flour 
are less encouraging than they have been 
for a generation past. The dislocation of 
established trade connections, resulting 
from the period of government buying 
and selling; the influence of certain ele- 
ments abroad in oe advocating a 
wheat-buying policy at the expense of 
flour; the exchange situation, making it 
doubly desirable from the foreign stand- 
point to economize on American pur- 
chases in every possible way: all these 
things have combined to make the future 
of flour exportation uncertain. These 
handicaps can, however, be overcome if 
foreign flour shipments can be made on a 
basis equitably adjusted to that apply- 
ing to wheat. 

With fair freight rates and an efficient 
and economical system of loading flour 
at seaboard, the American millers can 
undoubtedly meet the competition of 
wheat. Steps have already been taken to 
rectify the rate inequalities; and Mr. 
Price has put before the millers a definite 
suggestion regarding the loading prob- 
lem. As he has said, its solution will 
cost money; but in view of the size of 
the figures just cited, the total expense 
of equipping one or two seaboard ter- 
minals with machinery for the proper 
loading of flour sacks does not seem a 
very alarming amount to risk. If, as 
now seems possibie, the port authorities 
will themselves make the required in- 
vestment, the flour exporters will have 
won a clear victory, and a long step in 
advance will have been taken in main- 
taining a sound national policy with re- 
gard to exports of flour and wheat. 


10,425,000 520,000 
271,000,000 $13,500,000 


$439,000,000 $21,900,000 
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DEMURRAGE LIABILITY 


Interesting Questions Are Raised Concerning 
Responsibility for Such Charges as 
Between Buyer and Seller 


A dealer in feed asks an opinion of 
the following stated case: 

On Dec. 26, X wired an order to Z 
for a car of bran prom t at $45, “Bos- 
ton basis,” furnishing s ippin instruc- 
tions the same day by mail. o days 
later X received a mail quotation from 
Z, covering the same kind of bran at 
$42.75, the quotation being dated the 
same day as X’s telegraphic order, 

The car was shipped from Minneapo- 
lis, and may have been a transit car, ar- 





not delivered » Pa. We could 
have shipped to Boston at that time.” 

X, on the other hand, takes the posi- 
tion that the car was bought for prompt 
shipment from Minneapolis, without 
condition of unembargoed billing; that 
the contract fixed Boston as rate basis 
only, and not as a place for delivery; 
and that, in any event, Z was afforded 
opportunity to-ship to Boston when X 
requested cancellation. 

If it is intended to question the bind- 
ing effect of X’s offer to pay $45 a ton 
for the bran merely because the day the 
offer was made by telegraph Z sent a 
mail quotation of $42.75, we are of the 
opinion that Z was legally entitled to 
collect at the rate of $45. In other 
words, acceptance of X’s offer to pay 


Boxes Being Fed into the Donald Conveyor in a Vessel’s Hold 


riving in Chicago Jan. 3. The consignee 
was notified, but disposal orders. were 
not received by the carrier until Jan. 23. 

Z’s invoice dated Jan. 5 was received 
at X’s place of business in Pennsyl- 
vania Jan. 7, calling for payment at $45. 
It was returned for. correction to cor- 
respond to the quotation received by X 
after telegraphing an order at $42.75. 

Jan. 10 Z advised X, “Car will un- 
doubtedly be held at Chicago on de- 
murrage,” and Jan. 15, asked new 
shipping directions by immediate wire. 
St the destination originally 
designated had been embargoed). Z re- 
plied to the effect that if the original 
destination could not be reached the 
contract should be canceled. X_ replied 
by wire the same day that he would not- 
cancel and was trying to get the car 
through. 

Feb. 10 Z declined to stand demur- 
rage, stating that the charge would’ not 
have occurred had X given instructions 
to a point not embargoed, and saying: 
“We sold you car delivered Boston rate, 


$45 before withdrawal of that offer con- 
stituted a binding contract, which was 
no more nullified by sending of the mail 
quotation than if Z had never mailed 
a lower quotation. However, X could 
have withdrawn his offer any time be- 
fore his acceptance and made a_bind- 
ing contract by accepting Z’s offer to 
sell at $42.75, if the quotation was made 
under such circumstances as to indicate 
making of a definite offer by Z to sell 
at $42.75, as distinguished from a mere 
invitation to Z to send in an order for 
bran at $42.75, subject to acceptance or 
rejection of the order by Z. (Mere 
quotations are generally regarded in the 
latter light). 

As to the question of demurrage, we 
do not believe that sufficient facts are 
presented to charge Z, the shipping 
seller, therewith, as against X, the 
buyer. 

It seems clear enough that the de- 
murrage charges should follow the ques- 
tion whether the bran was sold for de- 
livery in Minneapolis, the shipping 
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point, or at the destination tobe desig- 
nated by the buyer, excepting as respon- 
sibility might be Sant on Z because 
of some fault in causing the demurrage 
to accrue. 

It is well-settled law that, except as 
otherwise mutually understood, it will be 
presumed that the parties to a contract 
for the sale of yews to be shipped by 
the seller to the buyer intended that de- 
livery to the carrier should operate as 
constructive delivery to the buyer; tie 
carrier being regarded as his agent for 
transportation purposes, This rule of 
law rests on an inference that goods :;e 
to be delivered to the buyer at the pl: -e 
where they are at the time of the sz'e, 
or when they are ready for delivery, ¢x- 
cept as the seller may undertake to 
transport the goods. 

Now, we fail to find in the statement 
of this case any agreement by Z to (le- 
liver the bran at any place other than 
the shipping point. . His agreement to 
sell at 5 or $42.75, “Boston basi.,’ 
merely fixed a price to include cost of 
transportation. 

“The prepayment of freight by the 
seller does not conclusively show that 
the place of st is the buyer’s place 
of business. Similarly, if the agree- 
ment is to sell goods ‘f.o.b’ at a desig- 
nated place, such place will ordinarily e 
regarded as the place of delivery; but 
the effect of the ‘f.o.b.’ depends upon 
the connection in which it is used, and 
if used in connection with the words 
fixing the price only it will not be con- 
strued as fixing the place of delivery.” 
(35 Cyc. 174). 

The term “Boston basis” comes much 
nearer~a definite expression of intent 
that freight charges are to be taken into 
account merely for the purpose of fixing 
the price of the goods, and not that an 
undertaking is entered into by the seller 
to deliver at the destination, than did 
the contract in the case of Neimeyer 
Lumber Co. vs. Burlington, Ete., Rail- 
road Co., 74 N. W. 670. Yet the Ne- 
braska Supreme Court in that case (le- 
cided that a contract to sell goods at 
“prices f.o.b. Omaha” did not fix the 
place of delivery at Omaha. 

And the Pennsylvania Supreme Court 
has gone still further by holding, in the 
case of Dannemiller vs. Kirkpatrick, 201 
Pa. St. 218, that an agreement “to Dill 
f.o.b.” a certain city does not import 
an obligation on the part of the seller 
to deliver in that city. 

Therefore, assuming that there were 
no circumstances indicating an under- 
taking on Z’s part to deliver elsewhere 
than at the shipping point, and taking 
the view that no such circumstances are 
presented in the case as stated to us, we 
are of the opinion that there is nothing 
to show such control of the car by the 
seller in transit as to render him liable 
for demurrage charges accruing without 
any fault on his part. 

n view of the fact that several days 
intervened between the seller’s reccipt 
of the order and arrival of the car in 
Chicago, we cannot see how it can mike 
any material difference whether this was 
a transit car or one specially shipped. 

We do not believe that any activity 
on the seller’s part in trying to get the 
car through can have any conclusive ef- 
fect as indicating understanding that 
he was to deliver at the destination, al- 
though it is a circumstance to be 
weighed in considering what was the mu- 
tual intention of the parties as to where 
delivery should be made. It would be 
open to the seller to show that these of- 
fices were rendered as a mere customary 
accommodation. 

But, if the fact is that there was mu- 
tual understanding that the seller would 
deliver at the destination to be de-ig- 
nated by the buyer, then we believe that 
the seller would be chargeable with the 
demurrage, especially if the buyer ‘id 
not know of the embargo when he desig- 
nated the destination. By undertaking 
to deliver at a destination designated by 
the buyer, the seller would incur all 
transportation risks, including that of 
the accruing of demurrage on account 
of an embargo. 

An interesting question not here in- 
volved would have been raised had the 
seller declined to undertake shipment of 
the goods to an embargoed destinat'on. 
But we do not believe that he could r- 
ter upon that undertaking, and afier- 
wards escape responsibility for accricd 
demurrage on the mere ground that if 
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Illustrating the Relation of Hand Labor to the Sling Load of Flour 


the buyer had designated some other 
destination there would have been no 
demurrage. 

The statement of the case says that 


the buyer gave the seller a “chance” to | 


ship the bran to Boston. This expres- 
sion is inapt. The contract reserved to 
the buyer the right to designate the 
destination. es the only des- 
tination ever directed was Q——, Pa. 
But if it is true that the buyer sub- 
stituted an unembargoed destination af- 
ter demurrage began to accrue, posi- 
tively directing or oe shipment 
to a new point, the seller would be liable 
for demurrage thereafter accruing 
through failure or refusal to recognize 
the substitution. 

Apart from the question whether the 
seller undertook to make delivery at the 
destination designated by the buyer, 
thereby assuming responsibility for the 
demurrage involved, that responsibility 
might rest upon neglect to discharge 
with reasonable promptness and dili- 
gence an undertaking to attend to the 
matter of getting the car through for 
the buyer. So, if, as we understand to 
be intimated in the statement of facts, 
there was some neglect on the part of 
the seller for 20 days to give the rail- 
roads disposal orders, he should bear all 
demurrage accruing during the period 
of such neglect, regardless of whether 
delivery was to be made at the shipping 
point or the destination. Neither the 
law nor a spirit of fairness would per- 
mit the seller to cause accrual of de- 
murrage and then repudiate responsi- 
bility for it. 

And if the demurrage accrued through 
the circumstance that a transit car-was 
applied by the seller to the order and 
his failure to give proper instructions 
for diversion, he should bear the conse- 
quential demurrage. 

A. L. H. Srreer, 





A BUYER’S COUNTERCLAIM 


Kensas Supreme Court Decision Upholds a 
Demand Based on Inferiority of a 
Flour Shipment 


The right of defendant to counter- 
claim damages on account of defective 
ality of a previous shipment of flour, 
i plaintiff suing him for the price of 
later shipment, was sustained by the 
nsas supreme court in the recent case 
Rock vs. Vandine, 189 Pac. 157. 

\t the trial of the case the evidence 
showed that defendant was a baker who 
had a large patronage, and tended to 
sicw that use of the flour in question 
T 


a he 


‘esnited in loss of business. Defendant 
urther claimed that the unused portion 
was Of no value to him until govern- 
ment regulation permitted the use of 
su stitutes. for flour in making bread. 
At that time the defendant had on hand 
14 bbls of the flour, which cost him 
%9.60 bbl. Taking advantage of the reg- 
ulation, the defendant one the flour as 
a substitute, and in that way was able 
= use one sack with two sacks of good 
our, 

He did nét testify definitely as to the 
price of avteoriand substitutes at the 
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time he was using this flour as a sub- 
stitute. The price of substitutes kept 
going up. he price of rice flour 
reached $20 bbl; shorts were worth $3 
per 100 lbs. The only substitute the de- 
fendant was able to obtain was a poor 
grade of corn flour. What it cost he 
did not say. However, under cross-ex- 


substitute law went in, but I did when 
I was trying to make bread out of it. 

“*Q. You lost by not having as good 
bread as your competitors? <A. Yes, 
sir, 

“The defendant’s testimony, as a 
whole, shows that, when answering the 
questions, the defendant probably had 
in mind loss of trade after the substi- 
tute regulation became effective, and 
shows with certainty that he did not 
mean to say he had not been damaged 
at all. : 

“Finally, the plaintiff says the proof 
of the defendant’s damages was too in- 
definite. The proof has been outlined. 
There was no objection to the method 
by which the value of the flour as a sub- 
stitute was arrived at, the stated value 
was not disputed at the trial, or at the 
hearing on the motion for a new trial 
and, consequently, the court concludes 
the plaintiff has suffered no prejudice. 

“The judgment of the district court 
is affirmed.” 

In the Missouri case of Saxony Mills 
vs. Huck, referred to by the Kansas 
court, it was decided by the St. Louis 
court of appeals that where the buyer 
of flour discovered a defect in it the 
night of its arrival, but nevertheless used 
the flour in his bakery, though good 
flour could have been bought in the 
same city, he was not entitled to re- 
cover, as damages for breach of war- 
ranty, for loss of business as a result 
of continued use of the defective flour. 
The court said in this case: 

“It is next assigned as error that the 
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amination by the court itself, he finally 
fixed the value of the flour as a sub- 
stitute at one-third what it cost him. 

Deciding the controversy in defend- 
ant’s favor the supreme court said: 

“The plaintiff says the defendarit 
should have returned the flour. The evi- 
dence was that the defendant com- 
plained of the flour, and retained it only 
because of a promise of adjustment, 
which was never made. 

“The plaintiff says it was ‘the de- 
fendant’s duty to mitigate his. damages 
by using the flour in the way which 
would occasion the least possible loss. 
The defendant claimed nothing on ac- 
count of loss of custom before he was 
permitted to make inferior bread under 
the substitute regulation. When the 
regulation became effective, he did use 
the flour in the most beneficial way. 

“The defendant rested under no duty 
to the plaintiff to mitigate damages by 
using the flour to the best advantage. 
If so, he himself would have been sub- 
ject to an action for damages result- 
ing from breach of the duty. The cor- 
rect. statement would be that the defend- 
ant rested under legal disability to 
counterclaim . for damages which he 
might have prevented. See comment in 
99 Yale L. J. 130, on decision in Sax- 
ony Mills vs. Huck (Mo. App.), 208 S. 
W. 868, a case involving counterclaim 
for loss of business on account of bad 
flour. 

“The plaintiff says the defendant ad- 
mitted he sustained no loss, and refers to 
the following questions and answers: 

“‘Q. State whether you sustained 
any loss by mixing up this flour and sell- 
ing it. A. I did not lose any, for the 
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court admitted evidence tending to prove 
a loss of business on the part of the de- 
fendant covering a period of some weeks 
immediately following the receipt of 
the flour by .the defendant, when, ac- 
cording to defendant’s own testimony, 
the alleged bad quality of the flour was 
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discovered the night of its arrival, and 
that good flour could have been bought 
by the defendant at retail in the city 
where the defendant’s bakery was lo- 
cated. This point, we think, is well 
taken. 

“While in general the measure of dam- 
ages in an action for breach of war- 
ranty is ‘the - difference between the 
value which the thing sold would have 
had at the time of the sale if it had 
been sound or corresponding to the war- 
ranty, and its actual value with the de- 
fect’ (2 Sedgwick, Damages, sec. 762), 
‘where an article is warranted fit for a 
particular purpose the purchaser can re- 
cover his damages caused by an attempt 
to use it for that purpose’ (2 Sedgwick, 
Damages, sec. 766), but where it is 
sought to recover for consequential dam- 
ages on a breach of warranty the plain- 
tiff himself must be without fault (2 
Sedgwick, Damages, sec. 764). 

“In the case before us the defendant, 
according to his own testimony, realized 
the. night that the flour arrived, when 
he used the flour to make his first batch 
of bread, that the flour was unfit for 
his purpose; and he testified that he 
could have bought flour in Crystal City, 
where his bakery was located, at retail. 

“In view of this testimony, defendant 
could not go on using the flour, as he 
testified he did, for some three weeks, 
though he knew that day after day more 
than one-half of the bread sold was be- 
ing returned as unfit for use, and that 
in addition it meant a loss of his trade. 

“We hold, in view of defendant’s own 
testimony, it was his duty, when he 
found out the character of the flour and 
that it was unfit for his use, to have 
stopped the use thereof, and thus have 
minimized his losses. Therefore defend- 
ant should not have been permitted to 
adduce testimony as to the damages he 
suffered by reason of his continued use 
of the flour after he knew it was unfit 
for making bread. Not alone was such 
testimony admitted over plaintiff’s ob- 
jection, but the case was submitted to 
the jury upon an instruction as to the 
measure of damages, which told the jury 
that, if they found for defendant on 
his counterclaim, they should find for 
‘such an amount as will fully compensate 
him for the loss he has thereby sus- 
tained by said expense (if any), labor 
(if any), valuable time (if any), valu- 
able material (if any), or lost. business 
(if any) defendant has sustained or lost 
by reason of his use or attempts to use 
the said flour delivered to him by plain- 
tiff, but not to exceed the sum of $250.’ 

“This was clearly prejudicial error, 
and the judgment is accordingly re- 
versed and the cause remanded.” 


A. L. H. Street. 





An official trade report states that 
amalgamation of department stores in 
England is noted as the latest develop- 
ment of a tendency toward combination 
in each branch of England’s national in- 
dustry. 
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New York, N. Y., June 12.—Business 
interests are still borrowing heavily, not- 
withstanding the 7 per cent rediscount 
rate named by the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York. The strain upon credits, 
however, is slightly less acute than it was 
a few weeks , though the situation 
is still abnormal, in that the demand for 
accommodation continues largely in ex- 
cess of supply in a season when money 
rates are normally much easier. Wall 
Street bankers are engaged in the inter- 
esting process of rationing credit so as 
to provide all necessary requirements 
and to supply legitimate business under- 
takings with the accommodation which 
they require. It is an interesting process, 
and one that calls for careful adjustment 
vf competitive needs. 


GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURES 


It is expected that the full government 
return for the fiscal year ending this 
month will show total government ex- 
penses, outside of purely financing op- 
erations, of $6,750,000,000. That would 
be at the rate of $18,000,000 a day and a 
decrease of 55 per cent from the year of 
heaviest war outlays and a gain of 800 
per cent over the fiscal year before the 
war began. in Great Britain, there has 
been a reduction of about 38 per cent 
from the year of heaviest war outlays, 
but a gain of 740 per cent from the year 
preceding the war outbreak. It is rec- 
ognized that the high cost of government 
must be reduced in connection with the 
effort to correct the high cost of liv- 
ing. It is expected that the public will 
soon demand a reduction of government- 
al outlays and that more will be heard of 
this movement before the presidential 
campaign is at an end. 


MORE PRICE CUTTING 


Continued price readjustment by the 
great department stores shows that the 
country is getting once more upon a low- 
er price basis. The $5,000,000 sale of 
shoes, and the more recent effort to in- 
duce broader buying of men’s clothing 
by offering great stocks in the Madison 
Square Garden at largely reduced prices, 
are signs of the times that are believed 
to point towards ultimate reduction in 
manufacturing costs and a general re- 
adjustment of merchandise prices 
throughout the country. H. Gordon 
Selfridge, the American merchant, who 
has founded one of the largest depart- 
ment stores of London, believes that the 
peak of prices has passed and that condi- 
tions are fast developing a situation 
where the purchaser will again be in 
control of the market. Mr. Selfridge 
adds: 

“I look for a general decline in most 
classes of merchandise, and see no reason 
why those lower prices should later be 
stiffened. It must be recognized, how- 
ever, that wages and salaries of work- 
ers in mills, factories and workrooms 
have been so on increased that any- 
thing approaching the price of four or 
five years ago will be entirely out of the 
question as long as wages remain as high 
as they are now. The fact is often neg- 
lected, in thinking of costs of merchan- 
dise, that a very large part of the costs 
is money paid for labor.” 


REDUCING DIVIDENDS 


Wall Street was much taken aback b 
the news that the Chicago & Nort 
Western Railway Co. had cut the divi- 
dend on its preferred and common 
shares. These were popular stocks and 
had been held for years by conservative 
investors. The common stock had been 
on a 7 per cent basis since 1902, and the 
preferred had been paying 8 per cent 
since 1908. 

As soon as the news came out, there 
was some selling of railroad stocks, on 


the theory that other roads were in a 
similar predicament and that there would 
be more announcements of a like nature. 
Although the North Western’s earnings 
had not been showing up as well, it was 
felt that the directors would continue the 
old dividend rates and arrange to meet 
their obligations when they came due. It 
is not believed that many other divi- 
dend reductions will be made. On the 
other hand, it is apparent that some cor- 
poration managers are being frightened 
by having to provide increased operating 
charges and the enormously expanded 
outlays for equipment and other sup- 
plies. The railroad stocks as a class 
have been hurt by this totally unexpect- 
ed development in Chicago-Northwest 
finance. There has been some buying of 
the Reading shares on the theory that 
the action of the Supreme Court in vir- 
tually squelching the holding company 
would make it necessary for the property 
to divide up and make generous disburse- 
ments to shareholders. 


PROHIBITION 


There was a feeling of relief at the 
announcement that the United States 
Supreme Court had decided the. eight- 
eenth amendment to be valid and that the 
Volstead act was also constitutional. It 
is felt that the business situation has 
been greatly cleared by this decision and 
that life and work in the large cities 
will be much simplified by having the lid 
nailed down upon the liquor forces. It 
was hardly expected, however, that all 
the justices would concur in the deci- 
sion, but the fact that they all did was 
taken to mean that prohibition had come 
to stay and that there was no reason why 
the new system should not be given a 
fair trial and be allowed to justify itself 
as a change of supreme importance to 
the world. Many old saloons are being 
remodeled for business purposes, and it 
is not believed the liquor dealers will 





find it very difficult to dispose of their 
leases upon advantageous terms. 

The fact is that “big business” as such 
is mighty glad that the court decided 
the way it did. It is gratifying also that 
the decent element has at last obtained 
the upper hand, and that it will be helped 
and encouraged by the decision that the 
court has sendared. 

REPUBLICAN CONVENTION 

Traders were greatly interested in the 
news from Chicago, and kept in close 
touch with everything that was going on 
in the convention hall. The financial 
community takes a lively interest in such 
proceedings and looks for constructive 
results to follow the beginning of the 
campaign. There is a feeling that the 
presidential contest may become a fac- 
tor of immense influence in the business 
and financial outlook before many weeks 
have elapsed. It is believed that before 
another presidential campaign is held, 
there will be laws passed preventing the 
disbursement of enormous sums as elec- 
tion expenses. The feeling is that recent 
developments have been highly sugges- 
tive, and that the public must protect 
itself against a repetition of such abuses 
as have been disclosed by the testimony 
taken at Washington. 


BRITISH CAPITAL LEVY 


Advices from London reflect great un- 
easiness in some quarters lest the gov- 
ernment’s new taxation steps might be 
very severe and further stifle business 
energy. It is realized, however, that en- 
ergetic efforts must be made to reduce 
Great Britain’s floating debt, which now 
stands at nearly £1,300,000,000, Al- 
though a capital levy tax has been 
broached several times for the United 
States, there is no reason why the coun- 
try should not be able to provide neces- 
sary funds without recourse to such a 
radically socialistic expedient. 


MANUFACTURING COSTS 


It is believed that there will be a 
gradual reduction in manufacturing 
costs, provided no further attempts are 
made to increase average industrial 
wages. Some experts are trying to bring 
about more efficient production of mer- 
chandise, so that the country may be in 
a position to hold its own and to go 
ahead at a time when other countries 
may be extremely hard pressed. 

There has been some good buying of 
Liberty Bonds on the theory that pre- 
vailing prices offer a wonderfully attrac- 
tive investment opportunity, and that 
further immediate declines were not 
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likely. The American people have been 
poo d disappointed with the trend of 

iberty Bond prices, as it was felt that 
there would be improved absorption of 
these issues by hard-headed investors, 
There is no doubt but that a high-grade 
Liberty Bond at the extraordinarily ow 
prices now prevailing for such securities 
provides an extremely attractive inve \t- 
ment. 

The ‘general bond .market has becn 
held in check so long that the indicatio.s 
are that there will be a sharp: advance 
later on when it is known that the sit), .- 
tion in some respects is less disturbing 
than it has been painted. 


INDUSTRIAL PRINCIPLES 


Organizations Composing United  Staies 
Chamber of C e Asked to Vote Up:; 


Twelve Fundamental Propositions 


Twelve principles of industrial re!a- 
tions, prepared by a special committ:e, 
have been sent out to a vote of the mvre 
than 1,300 industrial and commercial © r- 
ganizations comprising the membership 
of the Chamber of Commerce of tie 
United States. 

The principles are intended to include 
the fundamentals of employment reia- 
tions. The committee that drew th m 
up is composed of members of thie 
Chamber’s board of directors. It was 
spose? after the close of the Prvs- 
ident’s first-industrial conference to con- 
sider the principles presented by the 
employers’ group in the conference. 

The committee’s report, containing the 
proposals submitted for a vote is given 
as follows: 

“Employers’ relations in American in- 
dustry should accord with and express 
those ideals of justice, equality and in- 
dividual liberty which constitute the 
fundamentals of our national institi- 
tions. The terms of employment should 
conform to the essential requirements 
of economic law and sound business 
practice. They should, through intelli- 
gent co-operation, based on a recogni- 
tion of mutality of interest, conduce to 
high productive efficiency. They should 
reflect in ever-increasing degree an ¢f- 
fort to realize broad ideals of in- 
dividual and social betterment. In 
government and public service ei- 
ployment the orderly administration 
of government must be assured, and tlie 
paramount interest of the public pro- 
tected. With these essential purposes 
in view, and conscious of the obligation 
of management to insure their observ- 
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ance and practical operation in indus- 
trial affairs, the Committee on Indus- 
trial Relations of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States of America, 
states its belief in the following princi- 
les: 
' “Any person possesses the right to en- 
gage in any lawful business or occupa- 
tion, and to enter, individually or col- 
leclively, into any lawful contract, either 
as employer or employee. These rights 
arc subject to limitation only through 
a valid exercise of public authority. 

“The right. of open-shop operation, 
that is, the right of employer and em- 
ployee to enter into and determine the 
co:.ditions of employment relations with 
each other, is an essential part of the 
individual right of contract possessed by 
each of the parties. 

“All men possess the equal right to as- 
sociate voluntarily for the accomplish- 
ment of lawful purposes by lawful 
means. ‘The association of men, whether 
employers, employees or others, for col- 
lective action or dealing, confers no 
authority over, and must not deny any 
right of, those who do not desire to act 
or deal with them. 

“The public welfare, the protection of 
the individual and employment relations 
require that associations or combinations 
of employers or employees, or both, 
must equally be subject to the authority 
of the state and legally responsible to 
that of their agents. 

“To develop with due regard for the 
health, safety and well-being of the in- 
dividual, the required output of indus- 
try is the common social obligation of 
all engaged therein, The restriction of 
productive effort or of output by either 
employer or employee for the purpose 
of creating an artificial scarcity of the 
product or of labor is an injury to so- 
ciety. ” 

“The wage of labor must come out of 
the product of industry and must be 
earned and measured by its contribution 
thereto. In order that the worker, in 
his own and the general interest, may 
develop his full productive capacity, and 
may thereby earn at least a wage suffi- 
cient to sustain him upon a proper 
standard of living, it is the duty of man- 
agement to co-operate with him to se- 
cure continuous employment suited to 
his abilities, to furnish incentive and op- 
portunity for improvement, to provide 
proper safeguards for his health and 
safety and to encourage him in all prac- 
tical and reasonable ways to increase the 
value of his productive effort. 

“The number of hours in the work 
day or week in which the maximum out- 
pul, consistent with the health and well- 
being of the individual can be main- 
tained in a given industry, should be 
ascertained by careful study, and should 
never be exceeded except in case of 
emergency, and one day of rest in seven, 
or its equivalent, should be provided. 
The reduction in working hours below 
such economic limit, in order to secure 
greater leisure for the individual, should 
be made only with full understanding 
and acceptance of the fact that ¥ in- 
volves a commensurate loss in the earn- 
ing power of the workers, a limitation 
and a shortage of the output of the in- 
dustry and an increase in the cost of 
the product, with all the necessary ef- 
fect of these things upon the interests 
of the community and the nation. 

“Adequate means, satisfactory both to 

the employer and his employees and vol- 
untarily agreed to by pnd should be 
provided for the discussion and adjust- 
meat of employment relations and the 
just and prompt settlement of all dis- 
pu'cs that arise in the course of indus- 
tria! operation. 
_ “When, in the establishment or ad- 
Justment of employment relations, the 
employer and his employees do not deal 
individually but by mutual consent such 
decling’ is conducted by either party 
through representatives, it is proper for 
the other party to ask that these repre- 
sentatives: s not be chosen or con- 
trolled by, or in such dealing in any de- 
give represent, any outside group or in- 
tercst in the questions at issue. 

‘the greatest measure of reward and 
well-being for both employer and em- 
ployee and the full social value of their 
service must be sought in the success- 
ful conduct and full development of the 
perticular industrial establishment in 
which they are associated. Intelligent 
and practical co-operation, based upon a 
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mutual recognition of this community of 
interest, constitutes the true basis of 
sound industrial relations. 

“The state is sovereign and cannot 
tolerate a divided allegiance on the part 
of its servants. While the right of gov- 
ernment employees, national, state, or 
municipal, to be heard and to secure 
consideration and just treatment must 
be amply safeguarded, the community 
welfare demands that no combination to 
prevent or impair the operation of the 
government, or of any government func- 
tion shall be permitted. 

“In public-service activities, the pub- 
lic interest and well-being must be the 
paramount and controlling considefa- 
tion. The power of regulation and pro- 
tection exercised by the state over the 
corporation should properly extend to 
the employees in so far as may be neces- 
“7 to insure the adequate, continuous 
and unimpaired operation of public 
utility service.” ‘ 

Organization members of the Cham- 
ber have been asked to vote on the fol- 
lowing recommendations submitted by 
the Chamber Committee on Public Util- 


ities: 

“Strikes by employees of all public- 
service corporations, performing public 
service essential to the lives, health, well- 
being and comfort of the people should 
be explicitly prohibited by law. 

“Suitable tribunals should be created 
by the law to adjudicate differences be- 
tween employees of public service cor- 
porations and their employers, and the 
decisions of ‘such tribunals should be 
final and binding upon both parties.” 





Fighting the Army Worm 

InpranaPous, Inv. June 12.—An- 
nouncement has been made by the agri- 
cultural extension department of Pur- 
due University, at Lafayette, that the 
ee srg will organize a campaign to 
halt an invasion of army worms in In- 
diana, the pests having appeared in 
Vanderburg, Gibson, Pike and Jennings 
counties, in the southern part of the 
state. 

According to reports, damage done by 
the worms is not yet serious, and work 
will begin at once to forestall a danger- 
ous plague, such as visited some counties 
in the central section last year. Infor- 
mation from the regions affected say 
the pests are attacking corn, wheat, oats 
and ciover. 

Purdue’s plans for fighting the in- 
vader include the use of poisoned bait 
and the digging of trenches. The poi- 
soned bait will be composed of bran, 
molasses, and arsenate of lead, to be 
scattered broadcast over the infected 
area, 


The trench system consists of plowin 
a furrow entirely around the infected 
fields and dragging a log through the 
trench to form a dust through which the 
worms can not advance. rude oil is 
then poured into the trench to kill the 
pests. 
Epwarp H. Ziecner. 





Chinese Flour in Hongkong 


It is reported that recently large 
quantities of Chinese flour have been 
bought by dealers in Hongkong. One 
Chinese mill alone is said to have sold 
200,000 bags of flour to Hongkong dur- 
ing April, most of it for early shipment. 
The quality of this Chinese flour is said 
to be quite as good as that of American 
flour exported to the Orient. Australian 
flour has entirely ceased to come to 
Hongkong, owing to the prohibition of 
exports, and American flour is too ex- 
pensive to compete with the flour milled 
in China. 

In addition to the advantage in price, 
Chinese flour can be delivered by the 
mills to the Hongkong dealers often 
within one week from the time when the 
order is placed, whereas the delivery of 
American flour, even under the most fa- 


‘vorable circumstances, involves a delay 


of from four to six weeks. 





Bakers’ Strike in Madrid 


Lonvon, Enc., May 26.—The bakers 
of Madrid, Spain, have downed tools 
and gone on strike, presumably for 
higher wages, and the townsfolk are hav- 
ing serious difficulty in procuring ‘their 
daily portion of bread. Limited sup- 
plies are obtainable by waiting in a 
queue for many hours, but the reward 
of such patience is frequently nil, as 
there is not enough bread baked to go 
round. Here and there feeling has run 
rather high, but the strike is being en- 
dured with great patience and no ser- 
ious trouble has occurred. 

C. F. G. Rarxes. 





Suspension of Shipping Rule Asked 


The Shipping Board has formally re- 
quested the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to suspend for 90 days the pro- 
visions of the new merchant marine act, 
by which American vessels may be given 
preferential railroad rates over foreign 
water carriers. The action of the board, 
it was announced by Admiral Benson, 
the chairman, was due to uncertainty as 
to the present availability of sufficient 
American tonnage to accommodate com- 
merce, and the further fact that large 
quantities of freight now moving have 


been booked for foreign ships. Sudden 
enforcement of the preferential section, 
it was explained, might greatly incon- 
venience American’ shippers and result 
in serious losses. 

The section of the shipping act to be 
suspended is No. 28, and prevents car- 
riers subject to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission act from granting, in 
connection with foreign water carriers, 
a rate on export or import freights 
which shall be less than charged for 
carriers of like freight locally within 
the United States, 

A rate lower than the domestic rate 
is permitted to be made by carriers 
subject to the Interstate Commerce 
act, only when the transportation of 
the exports and imports by water is in 
vessels documented under the laws of 
the United States, The Shipping Board, 
however, is given the authority to cer- 
tify to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission when there is _ insufficient 
American tonnage to properly handle 
commerce. 





The price of gasoline in England has 
been advanced 14c per gallon, from 74 to 
88c. The London Times estimates that 
the consumption of gasoline in the Unit- 
ed Kingdom for 1920 will be 240,000.000 
gallons, and therefore the increase will 
swell the gross revenue of the oil com- 
panies by $33,600,000. The immediate ef- 
fect will be to increase the costs of 
operation to the private motorist by two- 
thirds of a cent a mile. 





Pending Trade-Marks 

The following trade-marks have been 
passed for publication by the United States 
Patent Office: 

“BEnergen”; No. 116,185. Owner, R. Maur- 
ice & Co., Ltd., Willesden, London, Eng. 
Used on pastry flour. 

“Butter Fat,’’ with figure of; No. 117,886. 
Owner, Monarch Mills, Inc,, Chattanooga, 
Tenn. Used on dairy feed. 

“Boy,” picture of; No. 127,811. Owner, 
Commercial Milling Co., Detroit, Mich, Used 
on pancake flour. 

“House Wife’; No. 127,811. Owner, W, 
P. -‘Tanner-Gross & Co., Inc., New York. 
Used on wheat flour, corn meal and rolled 
oats. 

“Cereal Goodies’; No. 128,510. Owner, 
Verne D. Lersch, Wellington, Ohio. Used 
on breakfast foods. : 

“‘Milleraft’; No, 129,002. Owner, Colorado 
Milling & Blevator Co., Denver, Colo. Used 
on wheat flour. 

“Deposit”; No. 129,569. 
Milling Co., New Douglas, - Tl, 
wheat fiour. 

“Hormel’s,” on circle; No. 130,170. Own- 
er, Hormel Milling Co., Austin, Minn. Used 
on wheat flour. 

“Girl,” picture of; No. 130,321. Owner, 
W. M. Cosby Flour & Grain Co., Birming- 
ham, Ala. Used on corn meal. 

“Tyco Best’; No. 130, 559. Owner, Tyler 
& Co., Junction City, Kansas. Used on hard 
wheat flour, 


Owner, Prange 
Used on 
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HAVE THE PEOPLE ANY RIGHTS? 


When the armies of capital and labor 
go to war with each other, the people 
suffer, and the longer the war continues 
the greater the suffering. For the peo- 
ple to be thus made to suffer because of 
a dispute in which they have had no part, 
has long been morally regarded as a 
crime, but it was not until last week that 
the courts so viewed it. Judge Fawcett, 
of the supreme court of —s 
ruled that union boycotts of merchandise 
handled by nonunion men or companies, 
was a “conspiracy against public wel- 
fare and a crime.” 

Now, as this is the condition that has 
brought about the extensive and very 
disastrous tie-up of the port of New 
York, it would seem that the law might 
be invoked to end the trouble. In the 
beginning, there was an attempt on the 
part of union labor organizations to 
force the United Fruit Co. to unionize 
its docks. The refusal of this company 
to meet unreasonable demands caused a 
sympathetic strike of all harbor workers 
and truckmen. 

There was no question of wages or 
hours, or if there was, it was quite sec- 
ondary; but the union forces insisted 
that their mandate Lo gga y the “closed 
shop” rule be observed, even going so far 
as to threaten some railroads with call- 
ing a strike unless they refused to deliv- 
er goods billed to the recalcitrant coast- 
wise shipping concern with which its 
workers were at war, regardless of the 
fact that railroads, as common carriers, 
had to deliver freight to the destination 
to which it was billed or themselves 
break the law. 

There have been repeated attempts by 
those high in authority to bring a settle- 
ment, Governor Smith even offering to 
go to Washington to take up any ques- 
tion of wage increases, provided the men 
would go back to work pending a settle- 
ment of this Pe of the matter; though 
they were advised to do so by one of 
their leaders, other influences prevailed, 
and the strike continues. In the mean- 
time there have been immense amounts 
of perishable food destroyed or tossed 
overboard, and prices continue to soar 
higher and higher. 

The public, playing the part of the in- 
nocent bystander, gets the principal in- 
jury, but it has grown very tired of this 
strike and strong indications point to 
the possibility of a large national con- 
sumers’ organization as a protest against 
this and similar strikes wherein the sym- 
pathy of one union is entirely exhausted 
over the supposed wrongs of another, 
leaving none for the public. 

Already consumers’ organizations have 
been formed in several parts of the coun- 
try, and the movement is growing. This, 
together with the recent legal decision 
declaring strikes of this nature a crime, 
may bring some of the labor union or- 
ganizations to their senses and show them 
that if they want public sympathy they 
must give the public some. 


THE FLOUR MARKET 
The New York flour market, except 
for the delayed deliveries occasioned by 
the strike, is probably about in the same 
position as usual at this stage of the 
crop year, but it seems quite radically 
different because of the lack of desire 
on the part of buyers to take on much in 
the way of new purchases when stocks 
are admitted to be low, which is not the 
usual attitude at this period. 
The more or less feverish condition of 


’ still quite wide, and some 


the wheat market is, of course, having a 
very decided effect upon the attitude of 
buyers. One day it seems that there will 
be a definite and decided break, and the 
next day the market advances at least to 
the point where the break occurred, so 
that about the time buyers are ready to 
come into the market, up it goes and 
scares them off. 

While deliveries are slow, the local 
jobbing trade seems to be able to get 
sufficient flour for its immediate require- 
ments; consequently there is no fear 
that any real shortage in flour supplies 
will occur. 

It is felt that, should the transporta- 
tion tie-up suddenly be broken, receipts 
would be heavy; in consequence, no one 
cares to take the risk of being caught 
with much flour on hand, in face of the 
possibility of a sudden influx of flour 
causing a decided depression in prices. 

The general range of mill quotations is 
rices are so 
high as absolutely to prohibit business, 
even if buyers were coming into the 
market freely; as the situation is now, 
these prices are nothing but nominal. 

General quotations were: spring first 

atent, $15.50@16.25; standard patent, 
$13.75@14.50; first clear, $11.50@12.25; 
soft winter straight, $13@13.75; hard 
winter straight, $12.75@13.50; first clear, 
$11@12.25; rye, $11.50@12.35, some mills 
quoting $13, all jute. 

THE HECKER OUTING 

Regardless of the fact that Mr. J. 
Pluvius was very unkind on Saturday, 
June 5, the day set for the outing of 
the employees of the Hecker-Jones- 
Jewell Milling Co., the event was never- 
theless a great success. 

The steamer “Cetus,” large enough to 
accommodate 1,500, was engaged for the 
occasion, and though the rain deterred 
all but about 500 of the employees and 
their families from attending, those who 
went had a thoroughly enjoyable time. 
The destination was Bear Mountain Park 
on the Hudson, and on the way up the 
younger members of the party, and some 
whose birthdays had placed them just a 
little outside this class, participated in 
dancing to very excellent music provided 
for the purpose. Those not caring for 
this more juvenile form of amusement 
occupied themselves by enjoying the 
scenery or playing cards in sheltered 
corners of the deck. 


Light refreshments were served on 


board and by the time the party reached 
its destination the rain had ceased, fur- 
ishing an opportunity for two opposing 
baseball teams, representing the mill and 
the office forces, to fight it out for su- 
premacy. The mill team won by a score 
of 7 to 5, and, gauged by the noise which 
came from the side lines, the onlookers 
were keenly interested, doing about 
everything usually done at big league 
games except mob the umpire. 

By this time everyone was ready for 
dinner, which was served at the Bear 
Mountain Inn and greatly enjoyed. 

The trip back was filled with music 
and dancing, and upon the steamer’s ar- 
rival at the dock, all who attended the 
outing voted it the end of a perfect day. 

It is the plan of this company to make 
the outing an annual affair, because it is 
felt that a better acquaintance through- 
out the forces in the various depart- 
ments is an excellent thing, producing a 
fine spirit of co-operation among all 
those who are on the list of employees. 


A REMARKABLE PERFORMANCE 
Commuting between Kansas City and 
New York, particularly when done on 
freight trains, cannot be viewed with 
any great degree of popularity from the 
standpoint of an ordinary commuter, but 
as results are what count, the perform- 
ance is interesting. 
H. D. McCarthy, of the Southwestern 


Milling Co., Kansas City, last Wednes- 
day arrived in-New York, via the New 
York Central Railroad, with his second 
full trainload of flour shipped by his 
mill to the Broenniman Co. The first 
one, consisting of 35 cars, left Kansas 
City May 20, and arrived via Lehigh Val- 
ley: with 30 cars, 10 days later. Mr. 

cCarthy ‘left the same afternoon for 
Chicago and picked up the second train 
there. Leaving Chicago June 3, he ar- 
rived with his train of 22 cars on the 
night of June 8, or nine days after it 
left Kansas City. In order to be con- 
stantly on the job, he slept in the ca- 
boose, or wherever else sleeping was 
available. 

These rapid freight movements were 
necessary to meet a rather serious situa- 
tion for some of the baking interests, 
and further shipments are under consid- 
eration. 

One of the outstanding features of 
the performance was that these two 
through trains passed by single cars 
shipped by the same mill in January and 
February, proving that switching is one 
of the things causing so much of the 
present railroad delay. 

The five cars dropped in transit from 
the first train, and the eight from the 
second, needed repairs, showing that the 
poor condition of railroad equipment is 
another factor in delaying shipments. 


FLOUR CLUB RAISES DUES 

At a meeting of the New York Flour 
Club, this week, one new member was 
elected and the applications of three 
others were placed before the meeting. 
The membership is now over the 200 
mark. 

As the organization has been playing 
a bigger part in the business affairs of 
the trade, and hopes to progress still fur- 
ther in this direction, it was decided to 
increase the annual dues to $10, effec- 
tive July 1. This will provide sufficient 
funds to defray the expenses of delega- 
tions, when conferences are necessary, 
and is only in keeping with the organi- 
zation’s growing usefulness. 

The club will hold an. outing, on June 
29, at the grounds of the Crescent Ath- 
leti€ Club, Bay Ridge, N. Y., where the 
usual outdoor sports will be followed by 
a shore dinner. 

NOTES 

The former plant of the Quintard Iron 
Werks, fronting on the East River, from 
East Tenth to East Eleventh Street, 
has been purchased by the Washburn- 
Crosby Co., which will use the property 
for the storage and distribution of flour 
in New York. 

Colonel Asher Miner, president of the 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co. Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., who commanded the One 
Hundred and Ninth Regiment in the 
World War, was a delegate at large from 
Pennsylvania to the Republican national 
convention at Chicago. 

Coastwise steamship companies this 
week asked the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for increased freizht rates 
in the same proportion that advances are 
granted to the railroads, saying the ad- 
vance was necessary to preserve a proper 
relation between rail and water rates. 

The Nassau Flour Co., Produce Ex- 
change, New York, recently was organ- 
ized , Joseph Moskowitz, for the pur- 
pose of handling export business exclu- 
sively. The company is not incorporated, 
but is a trade name registered by Mr. 
Moskowitz, and has his integrity and 
capital back of it. 

At the annual election of the New 
York’ Produce Exchange, last week, 
Walter B. Pollock was elected president, 
J. B. Smull, vice-president, and E. R. 
Carhart, treasurer. The following were 
chosen for the board of managers: Ed- 
ward T, Cushing, J. P. Grant, George 
Rossen, Jerome Lewine, Henry Leverich 
and Philetus H. Holt. 

Among the millers visiting New York 
this week were W. C. Tench, secretary 
and general manager of Kaull Milling 
Co., Kansas City Mo; Arthur Cain, sales- 
manager for Wm. Kelly Milling Co., 
Hutchinson, Kansas; H. C. Stebbins, 
president of Red Wing (Minn.) Milling 
Co., and H. Dittmer, secretary and treas- 
urer of the Canadian Mill & Elevator 
Co., El Reno, Okla. 


A delegation of Iowa bankers and 
grain men has gone to Washington to 
ask the Interstate Commerce Commision 
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for a more drastic order to insure an 
adequate supply of boxcars for Iowa. 


ROCHESTER 

Rocuester, N. Y., June 12.—The mar- 

ket is dull. Trade is almost too light 
to establish real prices. The rather nom- 
inal prices for flour, particularly on pat- 
ents and the higher grades, have eased 
off materially from a week ago, and 
range 50@75c bbl lower. Clears are 
firm. 
It is not to be taken from this that 
millers here are agreed that prices «re 
on the toboggan, and that there will be 
a recession, gradual or otherwise. ‘Iie 
fact is that opinion is divided; some «re 
bearish, some bullish, but there is a co:n- 
mon ground of uncertainty. 

Mills for the most part have been grin.d- 
ing this week, although one or two, ‘or 
lack of wheat, did not turn a wheel, 
Some wheat was received from Buffalo 
elevators, but the mills that had wheat 
stored in railroad elevators there have 
been the most fortunate in getting their 
grain delivered. The car situation is a 
little improved. Orders to return | 
empty boxcars to the West for grain 
have been revised to the extent of placing 
some cars for mills here. 

Following advices from western offices, 
prices were cut 80c bbl on fancy patents 
early in the week. Yesterday, however, 
prices were advanced 25c. Western 
agents report considerably more business 
than a week ago, with several sales at 
30 days, along with the spot stuff. 

Shipments from local mills have been 
largely confined to mixed cars. Principal 
quotations for hard wheat flours: spring 
patents, $15.75@16 bbl, cotton 98’s, car 
lots, Boston; jobbing, $16.20; bakers’ pat- 
ent, $15, cotton 98's, car lots, Boston; 
spring straights, $15.75, cotton 98’s, local; 
first clears, $12@12.50, cotton 98's, car 
lots, Boston; jobbing, $11.50@12; low- 
grade, $8.50@9, jute, car lots, Boston. 
Western mill brands: fancy patent, 
$15.75; bakers’ patent, $15.10, both cotton 
98’s, jobbing basis. 

There is little activity in soft wheat 
flours, but prices are fairly steady, show- 
ing much less recession than in the case 
of hard wheat flours. Some mills have 
reduced quotations 25c on straights; oth- 
ers have made no change. Winter wheat 
is firm at $8, and none has been bought 
of farmers, mill-door delivery, under that 
price in recent weeks. Shippers are ask- 
ing up to $3.25 for the same wheat de- 
livered. Principal quotations: winter 
straights, $14 bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, 
Boston; jobbing, $15. 

Trade in rye flour is rather slow, par- 
ticularly in the case of western brands. 
Mills here have some bookings and are 
not chasing business. Best white brancs, 
local mills, $12 bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, 
Boston; western brands, light, $12.50; 
medium, $12; dark, $11.50,—all cotton 
98’s, jobbing. 

While there is a little easier tone to 
the feed market, with demand not quite 
so urgent, there is still sufficient to «b- 
sorb ¢verything offered, with the result 
that there has ‘been little recession in 
prices. Some of the mills have not yet 
caught up on orders, and have nothing to 
offer. A good part of the shipments i:as 
been in mixed cars. Principal quotations 
are: spring bran, around $62 ton, sacked, 
car lots, Boston; jobbing, $64; winter 
bran, $64 ton, sacked, small lots only; 
spring middlings, $66@72, according to 
quality, sacked, car lots, Boston; stand- 
ard middlings, local, $66. Rye feed firm; 
a little to be had, quoted $60 ton, sacked, 
local only. Offerings of western feeds a 
little freer this week, with prices un- 
changed. Oat feeds, bulk, $92 ton; corn 
meal, bulk, $94 ton, jobbing. Corn m«al, 
table quality, unchanged at $5 per 100 
lbs, jobbing. 

ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT. 

Output of Rochester mills, wit! « 
weekly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as rep 
ed to The Northwestern Miller: 

Flour Pci. 
output § acti-ity 
This week 7,800 
Last week 7,300 

Of this week’s total, 5,900 bbls w: 
spring wheat flour, 1,300 winter and ‘ 
rye. 





NOTES 
Nathan F. Silbert, of David F. Silbert 
& Co., Boston, called on some of the 
local millers this week. 
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''wo barges loaded solid with sugar 
arrived here this week from New York 
City. This is the first shipment of any 
kind received here over the new waterway 
this year. There were about 1,200,000 
pounds in the shipment. It was consigned 
to wholesalers mostly. , 

T. W. Kwarr.. 





BUFFALO 


Burrato, N. Y., June 12.—Prices of 
patent and first clear were advanced 15 
@20c following higher wheat, but with 
buyers out of the market at the decline 
of last week there was no prospect of 
any business being done at today’s prices. 
The mills did not expect it nor do they 
look for buyers to take hold until they 
are cleaned up or so close to it that the 
wires will be Kept hot demanding imme- 
diate shipment. In fact, some of them 
are in that position now, howling for 
flour, which a few weeks ag they 
thought they would never need. Fol- 
lowing Mr. Barnes’s advice to keep stocks 
down to a minimum too closely has put 
them in that shape. Then, too, buyers 
hear that Minneapolis is offering flour 
at very low figures. 

rhe local small trade continues ex- 
tremely light, with rio hope of improve- 
ment for some time to come. 

Kansas mill representatives here hold 

prices 40¢ lower than last week, and suc- 
cecded in doing a little business. Short 
patent was quoted at $14.20@14.30, and 
standard at $13.60@13.80, Buffalo rate 
yoints. 
; Soft winter flour was almost entirely 
neviected, with no change in prices, since 
last week’s advance. Short winter of- 
fered at $15.55; standard, $15.15; pastry, 
$13.60, track, Buffalo. 

Millfeeds show no improvement in of- 
ferings, spot stuff particularly bran, be- 
ing exceedingly scarce and in good re- 
quest at any reasonable figure. Prompt 
shipment was also wanted. Some call 
for middlings but most mills still report 
trade dull. Trade is also light for flour 
middlings and low grade. Red dog ap- 
pears to be scarce with inquiry light. 
With the decline in coarse grain it is 
difficult to say what will happen to the 
feel market before the close of next 
week, 

Cornmeal coarse feed is following the 
break in that cereal here, but the mills 
are looking for a better demand than is 
prevailing at present. Hominy feed is 
in liberal supply, but asking prices were 
higher, with no demand at previous quo- 
tations. Gluten feed steady and offer- 
ings light. Cottonseed meal was offered 
here at considerably lower prices than 
last week but late advices quote the mar- 
ket $1.50 higher. The demand has been 


very light. Oilmeal was offered by one 
of the mills at one time this week at 
$62.50, spot, but that price was almost 
immediately withdrawn, and $65 seems 
to be ruling figure at present from the 


mills. There is little strength to July 
and August shipment. Considerable oil- 
meal is going into Canada from this 
point. 

Brewers’ grains: are very scarce and 
wanted at $65, track, Buffalo. Some 
sales of Dublin grains have been made 
at that figure. Beet pulp receipts from 
Holland were sold at 3, track, Buffalo. 
Alfalfa is quoted at $45 for New York 
state stuff, 

Milo maize is coming in freely, 22 
cars arriving here this week, but selling 
realy at $2.92, 100 lbs, track, Buffalo. 
Bucwheat is offered at $4.50, but the 
demend is limited. 

Rolled oats are scarce and higher, but 
thei» were no offerings of spot oat feed 
an’ no buyers. July and August ship- 
mei’ was quoted at $45, sacked, track, 
Buiralo, and no sales possible at those 
pri *S 

FLOUR OUTPUT 


Cutput of Buffalo mills for the week, 
as 'eported to The Northwestern Miller, 
wit) comparisons, in barrels: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
This week: ssecvepebee cnet 105,160 63 
Last week <i ji-vacews wate 59,050 35 
¥ ASO paidie-viseeSecsanh 139,220 84 
Tw COTE BGO ss satiied 63,600 38 
Th YOare O60 iseccs ota 128,250 77 


NOTES 
The Shredded Wheat Co., Niagara 
Fails, is loading 7,000 cases of its goods 
into a canal boat for shipment to New 


ork, 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Stocks of wheat in store here are 4,- 
500,000 bus, compared with 2,190,000 a 
year . There are over 2,000,000 bus 
of rye here; last year, 687,000. 

Receipts of flour by lake this week 
were 148,550 bbls, and of grain, 538,100 
bus. Last year the receipts were 105,300 
bbls of flour and 1,800,000 bus of grain. 

M. W. Thistle, superintendent of the 
Federal mill, Lockport, N. Y., is on a 
vacation, and wil make a tour of the 
Northwest, ending with a visit in Min- 
neapolis. 

The annual outing of the Buffalo Flour 
Club took place today. This time the 
club went to the farm of John Olmsted, 
of the Niagara Falls Milling Co., at 
Lewiston. 

The Washburn-Crosby mills here 
shipped about 12,000 bbls of flour by 
canal this week, and has more to go 





shipping facilities. The plans are being 
prepared by the A. E. Baxter Engineer- 
ing Co. 

The elevators are running when there 
is anything to handle. The striking grain 
scoopers returned to work and as many 
of the housemen as can be used have 
been given employment on the open shop 
basis. It is also rumored that the 
younger element of the switchmen, now 
on strike, are anxious to get back to 
work, and that the older men, mostly 
above 40 years, will be given the “throw 
down” by them. 


The Grain Corporation shipped only 
about 100,000 bus of wheat this week, 
and has 2,000,000 to go. ‘The port wants 
2,765 cars, and there are 386 here ready 
to load. About 215 cars were loaded out 
this week with wheat, oats and rye. The 
railroads seem to be taking care of grain 


The Late C. Silas May 


Junior member of the firm of Edward May & Sons, Pittsburgh, Pa., 


who died recently 


after a month’s illness 


by the same route. This flour is in jute 


sacks for export. 


Fourteen tugs will be added this 
month to the fleet chartered by the state 
for towing canal boats. Lack of tugs 
has been one of the great difficulties in 
getting loaded boats through to New 
York with reasonable dispatch. The five- 
day limit has usually been 10. 


The mills here are getting about 60 
per cent of the cars they could use but 
prospects are for an increased supply 
from now on. There was a big increase 
in the output of flour in consequence. 
Outside mills will get wheat next week, 
and are anxiously waiting to grind out 
some of their orders. 


It has finally been agreed that bakers 
here shall stamp the weight on all loaves 
of bread. It was at first proposed to 
regulate the weight of loaves, but a 
compromise was reached when the man- 
ager of a large bakery explained to the 
councilmen that the weight of bread is 
regulated by the cost of the ingredients. 


The S. Howes Co., of Silver Creek, is 
making an addition to its factory, put- 
ting up a fireproof elevator shaft to con- 
nect its two factories and running the 
present old elevator from the interior 
of the building as a fire protective meas- 
ure. This will add to the company’s 


shippers and the flour mills a little bet- 
ter at present and it is suspected they 
are looking for future business from 
those sources. The Grain Corporation 
is said not to be getting anything like 
its proportionate share of cars. 

E. BAnGasser. 





Unlawful Sugar Profits Charged 


Rocuestern, N. Y., June 12.—Under 
federal indictment, Joseph J. Welch and 
Frank A. McAdam, both of this city, 
were arrested this’ week, charged with 
making unlawful profits in sugar transac- 
tions. They were arraigned before 
Judge John R. Hazel, in district court, 
where pleas of not guilty were entered in 
both cases. The indictment, which is in 
five counts, recites an alleged conspiracy 
to make an unlawful charge for sugar. 
Three counts set forth deals in 42,500 
Ibs of the commodity, at prices ranging 
221/,@261/,c, at a cost price of 20c. Pen- 
alty for violation of the Lever act is 
$5,000 for each count, two years in 
prison, or both, McAdam was admitted 
to bail in the amount of $1,000, and 
Welch $2,000. Both have retained coun- 
sel. No date has been set for the trial. 
It is believed that more arrests will fol- 


low. 
T. W. Kwapp. 
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PHILADELPHIA. 

Puitpetputa, Pa., June 12.—The mills 
early in the week reduced prices of flour 
50c bbl, owing to the drop in wheat, but 
the decline failed to attract buyers of 
stuff to arrive. There is a very con- 
servative feeling apparent, and the re- 
cent unsettled condition of the market 
has resulted in a noticeable lack of con- 
fidence on the part of the trade, who 
are unwilling to operate except to satis- 
fy actual needs, At the close, most of 
the decline has been recovered on ac- 
count of the rise in wheat. Offerings of 
second-hand goods are sufficient to meet 
requirements, and as these are avail- 
able below manufacturers’ prices, they 
are attracting a considerable proportion 
of the attention of buyers. 

There is not much improvement in 
traffic conditions, and a good deal of 
stuff long due here is still delayed in 
transit. Rye flour and corn products 
are quiet but firm. 


NOTES 


Bratlett Frazier Co. of Chicago has 
applied for membership to the Commer- 
cial Exchange. 


Shane Bros. & Wilson Co. has sued 
the Gangi Baking Co. to recover $539.75 
said to be due for flour. 

William Freihofer, the big baker of 
this city, was a delegate to the Republi- 
can convention at Chicago. 

Fire destroyed the warehouse of the 
Wertz Milling Co., at Reading, Pa., on 
June 7, causing a loss of $20,000. 

The Philadelphia Flour Club held its 
monthly meeting last Monday afternoon 
in the assembly room of the Bourse. 

Owing to the operation of the day- 
light saving law in Chicago, the Philadel- 
phia Commercial Exchange will hereafter 
open and close an hour earlier each day 
than usual. 


Emil P. Albrecht, president of the 
Philadelphia Bourse, will leave early in 
July for a trip to the Pacific Coast, in- 
cluding tours through the western na- 
tional parks, 

The Highspire Flour Mills, Inc., has 
obtained a Delaware charter to manu- 
facture flour and cereal products. The 
authorized capital is $300,000 and the in- 
corporators are Robert K. Phistle, Ray- 
mond J. Gorman and A. Roy Myers, all 
of New York. 


Robert S. Graham, formerly general 
manager of E. R. Smead-Graham Co., 
merchandise brokers, Pennsylvania Build- 
ing, has withdrawn from that organiza- 
tion to associate himself with Williams 
& Wigmore, importers and exporters, 
New York City. Mr. Graham is suc- 
ceeded by H. E. Whiting. 

‘A press dispatch from Wilmington, 
Del., announces that bakers of that city, 
who were on strike for a month for a 
closed shop and higher wages with short- 
er hours, have capitulated and returned 
to work on Thursday. The local shops 
were greatly affected by the strike, much 
of the bread for restaurants and hotels 
having been supplied by Philadelphia 
concerns, 

Among the visitors on ‘change this 
week were A. H. Hoffer, miller of Har- 
risburg, Pa; L. A. Kay, flour dealer of 
Phoenixville, Pa; R. E. Williams, grain 
dealer of Lancaster, Pa; Meyer Miller- 
son, flour merchant of Denver, Colo; 
J. T. Nickerson, grain shipper of Sudlers- 
ville, Md; W. J. Massey, grain dealer of 
Price, Md., and W. R. McCarthy of the 
International Grain Co., Minneapolis. 

Samuet S. Danrets. 





Owing to a decrease, from 257,863,427 
Ibs, valued at $36,496,060, in 1918, to 
83,465,819, valued at $12,216,928, in 1919, 
in the soya-bean oil shipped from Dairen, 
Manchuria, to the United States, the 
value of the declared exports from that 
consular district fell from a total of 
$37,301,400 in 1918 to $15,477,689 during 
the past year. 





Three thousand of the 13,500 British 
freightcars which were bought by the 
— government have arrived at Er- 
quelinnes, These cars were on the French 


front at the time of the armistice. They 


are of excellent construction, and said to 
be better adapted to Belgian railroads 
than the German cars which were turned 
over to the Belgians by Germany. 
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Stagnation is still the ruling feature 
of the flour trade. Millers everywhere 
are weary of waiting for something to 
turn up. They feel that present condi- 
tions are artificially created by control 
of wheat and other factors, but are pow- 
erless to help themselves or to start busi- 
ness moving again. Sales are limited to 
domestic requirements and a little ex- 
porting to such small markets as are 
epen. Domestic buyers will not commit 
themselves beyond immediate needs, and 
these are not sufficient to give employ- 
ment to more than one-third of the mill- 
ing capacity. Winter wheat mills are 
finding. the situation particularly trying 
as they could do more business if the 
wheat were available, but unfortunately 
the surplus was mostly taken off the 
market some time ago. Standard spring 
wheat flour is quoted at $14.75 bbl, net 
cash, jute, delivered Ontario points, and 
winters at $12.80@13 bbl, in second-hand 
bags, f.o.b. Toronto. 

No new exporting business has been 
placed by the authorities in control of 
same. It is now nearly seven months 
since the last purchase was made, 


MILLFEED 

Supplies of bran and shorts are very 
limited, but fortunately good pasture is 
now available. and farmers do not need 
so much. The official mill price for bran 
for shipment is $54 ton, in bags, and for 
shorts, $61, in mixed or straight car lots. 


5 WHEAT 

Fluctuations in neighboring markets 
for wheat have no more than a mild in- 
terest for Canadian’ millers as prices 
here remain under control at $3.21%, bu 
for No. 1 northern springs, f.o.b. Bay 
ports, and $2.98 bu for No. 1 red or 
white Ontario winter, in store, Montreal. 
New-crop winters will not be in the mar- 
ket before the first half of August and 
in the meantime supplies are scarce. 

COARSE GRAINS 

The market for oats and corn is very 
active under a considerable demand from 
consumers in Ontario. Dealers report 
good sales in spite of uncertain price 
conditions. Quotations: malting barley, 
$1.87@1.89; rye, $2.20@2.25; peas, $3; 
No. 2 Canadian western oats, $1.3334,— 
in store, Fort William; No. 2 yellow 
corn, prompt, $2.40, track, Ontario. 


OATMEAL 

Rolled oats and oatmeal are now feel- 
ing more fully the recent advances in 
grain prices. As long as old stocks were 
plentiful prices.were kept down by com- 
petition, but millers are being forced to 
recognize the higher cost of grain where 
pricing fresh stock, Rolled oats have ad- 
vanced in many cases to $6 bag of 90 lbs, 
in jute; oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 10 per 
cent over rolled oats. Oat hulls, $45 
ton, Montreal freights. 

OILMEAL 

Today’s quotation for linseed oilmeal 
is $77 ton for meal and $75 ton for cake, 
f.o.b. Montreal. 

NOTES 

The quantity of spring wheat in store 
in public elevators in Canada is now 
about 20,000,000 bus. The weekly de- 
crease is indicative of diminishing farm 
deliveries. 

Norman S. Jones, Hamilton, Ont., was 
in Minneapolis this week as a member of 
the convention of mill and elevator in- 
surance men which was held in that city 
a few days ago. 


John J. Gershury, who has beefi con- 
nected for some years with the flour 
trade in New York, and who was for- 
merly in the same line in London, Eng., 
has been calling on the trade in Canada. 
He intends shortly to return to London 
for the purpose of engaging in business 
there as a flour importer. 





WESTERN CANADA 


Winnirec, Man., June 12.—The flour 
market here shows no change. Every- 
thing is very dull. Standard brands of 
spring wheat flour, per bbl, in 98-lb jute 
sacks, cash or sight draft terms, are as 
follows: 

Ontario from Port Arthur west 

Manitoba points 

Saskatchewan points 

Alberta, Edmonton and points east... 
Alberta, points west of Edmonton.... 14.20 
British Columbia, Revelstoke territory 14.40 
British Columbia, coast territory 14.50 
Vancouver Island (Victoria) 

Prince Rupert 

Dealers requiring time will be charged 10c 
bbl over above list. City dealers buying ton 
lots, 10c over; less than ton lots, 20c over. 
Package differentials: 49’s, cotton, 40c bbl 
over; 24’s, cotton, 65c over. Covers for 98's, 
49’s or 24's, 50c bbl extra. 

WHEAT 

Inspections of wheat at Winnipeg for 
this week totaled 708 cars. Following 
are the prices being advanced to farmers 
by the Canadian Wheat Board, basis in 
store, Fort William or Port Arthur, to- 
gether with prices charged millers for 
same grades in same position, per bu: 

Farmers Millers 

. 1 northern $2.1 $3.15 

. 2 northern 12 3.12 

. 3 northern 5 3.08 

. 4 wheat . 3.02 

. 4 special . 3.02 

. 5 special . 2.91 

. 6 special - 2.81 

Board prices to United States mills 
and over-sea buyers are not made public. 

The difference between these buying 
and selling prices represents carrying 
and administration charges, and profits 
to be divided among farmers at close of 
crop year. 


RYE FLOUR 
Very little business is being done on 
this market. Prices remain at former 
figures. Today’s quotations: white, $13 
bbl, in 98-Ib bags; straight grades, $12.50; 
dark, $10.50, f.o.b. cars at mill. 


MILLFEED 


Demand for feed is small. Following 
are the maximum prices fixed by the Ca- 
nadian Wheat oard, in mixed or 
straight car lots, delivered: Manitoba 
bran $48, shorts $55; Saskatchewan, bran 
$48, shorts $55; Alberta, Edmonton and 

oints east, bran $47, shorts $54; Al- 

tta, points west of Edmonton, bran 
$46, shorts $53; British Columbia, Revel- 
stoke territory, bran $49, shorts $56; 
British Columbia, coast territory, bran 
$50, shorts $57. 
OATMEAL 


Rolled oats has reached an exception- 
ally high figure, owing to the high quota- 
tions for the coarse grain. Standard 
brands of rolled oats, in 80-lb bags, de- 
livered to the trade, are quoted at $5.65 
in Manitoba, $5.75 in Saskatchewan and 
$5.85 in Alberta. Oatmeal, medium, 
standard or fine cut, 25 per cent over 
rolled oats. 

LINSEED MEAL 

Today’s quotations: fine ground meal, 
$85 ton, in bags, f.o.b. Winnipég; cake, 
in bulk, $81. : 

COARSE GRAINS 

Prices of all coarse grains continue to 

advance. The demand for cash oats is 

, but there is a dearth of offerings. 
‘riday’s quotations: No. 2 Canadian 
western oats, $1.333, bu; No. 3 Canadian 
western barley, $1.9914,; No. 2 Canadian 


-25c bbl, and even at the hi 


western rye, $2.27,—in store, Fort Wil- 
liam or Port Arthur. 


‘ NOTES 

The Canada Bread Co., Ltd., has de- 
clared its regular quarterly dividend of 
1% per cent on preferred stock. 

The Canadian government is asking 
Parliament to give effect to a rise in the 
rates of postage on papers and periodi- 
cals. The new rate will be Ic per lb or 
fraction thereof during 1921. and 11%4c 


thereafter. 
M. Liston. 


MONTREAL 

MonTreat, Que., June 12.—There were 
no new developments in the export flour 
situation this week. A few inquiries 
were received for round lots of spring 
wheat grades, which may result in some 
further business in the near future, but 
at present the market is quiet. Some of 
the local mills are operating on orders 
for the British West Indies and New- 
foundland. 

A firm feeling prevails in the local 
market and prices are unchanged. De- 
mand is quieter, and only a moderate 
amount of new business is reported, ow- 
ing to the fuct that buyers in most cases 
have provided for their wants for the 
next month or six weeks. Sales of car 
lots were made at $14.85 bbl, in jute 
bags, ex-track, less 10 bbl for spot cash. 

The market for winter wheat flour is 
stronger, owing to the fact that On- 
tario millers have advanced their prices 
er level 
dealers here state that it is difficult to 
get any quantity offered for prompt or 
future delivery. On spot, choice grades 
are scarce with sales of broken lots -at 
$14.40@14.50 bbl, in new cotton bags, 
and at $14@14.10, in second-hand jute 
bags, ex-store. 

A moderate amount of business is 
passing in white corn flour and prices 
are firmly maintained, with sales of bro- 
ken lots for shipments at $12.20, and to 
city buyers at $12.30 bbl, in jute bags, 
delivered. The movement of rye flour is 
fair at $12.30 bbl, in jute bags, deliv- 
ered. 

There is no change in the market for 
millfeed. Supplies are scarce and prices 
rule firm, with car lots of bran quoted at 
$54.25, and shorts at $61.25 ton, includ- 
ing bags, ex-track, less 25c ton for spot 
cash, while small lots of the former in 
mixed-car orders with flour are selling at 
$65 and the latter without flour at $68 
@70 ton, including bags, delivered. 

Demand for rolled oats shows no im- 
provement and the market is quiet, but 
on account of the continued strength in 
the grain, prices rule firm with broken 
lots of standard grades quoted at $5.60 
bag of 90 Ibs, in cotton, and at $5.50, in 
jute, delivered, with some millers ask- 
ing $6.10 for the former and $6 for the 
latter. 





_ NOTES 

H. J. Stirling, president of the Fort 
William grain exchange, was a visitor in 
Montreal this week. 

H. L. Routh, grain merchant, London, 
Eng., who has been touring the Canadian 
West for two months, was in Montreal 
this week. 

Tuomas S. Barx. 





Surety Bond Void 

An ingenious attempt of a mill to 
obtain security for a claim against an 
apparently insolvent debtor failed, ac- 
cording to a decision handed down‘ by 
the United States district court for the 
southern district of New York in a re- 
cent case. 

For several years the mill company 
had bought bags from a bag company, 
which became indebted to the former 


for about $12,000 on account of advance 
payments and otherwise. The mill com- 
pany made an additional purchase of 
bags, and gave the bag company notes 
for about $9,000 to cover the price. 
These bags were never delivered, }ui 
the bag Dey mg sold the notes. On 
discovering this fact, and the further 
fact that the bag company was short on 
funds, the mill company demanded an 
adjustment of accounts. 

It was finally agreed that the hag 
company should formally agree to (le- 
liver bags worth $22,100—approximately 
the sum due the mill company—and tiat 
performance of this contract should be 
guaranteed by a surety company. ‘Ihis 
contract was entered into, and recited 
that the purchase price had been paid, 
In fact, the only payment made was 
effected in this manner: The mill gave 
a check for the $22,100, but at the sine 
time took back a check for $21,087.2(— 
the amount owing it by the bag com- 
pany. The only bags delivered to the 
mills under this contract were worth 
$1,050. 

On discovering the facts, the plaintiff, 
the surety company, sued to cancel the 
bond guaranteeing deliveries under the 
contract, and the decision referred to 
grants the relief prayed. The court 
says: 

“It follows that, if the bond had 
never been obtained or is now unenforce- 
able, the mill will be $87.20 better off 
for what took place between Sept. 27 and 
Oct. 3, 1918, and that, if the bond be 
held , it will have profited to the 
amount of $21,087.20. . The mak- 
ing of the contract was obviously a mere 
means of inducing the surety company 
to guarantee the existing debt of the 
bag company. The surety comp:ny 
would never have executed the bond, |iad 
it been told the facts, and it is certain 
that both the president of the bag com- 
pany and the president of the mill knew 
that it would not. The fraudulent char- 
acter of the whole transaction is too ob- 
vious for further comment. The bond 
should be canceled.” 

A. L. H. Srneer. 





Section Held Unconstitutional 

That section of the Lever law, com- 
monly known as the food control jill, 
which makes it an offence for a mer- 
chant to charge “unjust or unreason- 
able prices,” has béen held to be uncon- 
stitutional by United States Disirict 
Judge Thompson at Philadelphia. 

The ground for invalidating Section 4 
of the act, Judge Thompson holds, is 
because its description of “unjust and 
unreasonable prices” is vague, indefinite 
and uncertain and in violation of the 
Sixth amendment to the Constitu‘ion 

aranteeing any defendant the right to 
ull information of the nature of the 
charge against him. 

The section of the Lever act relating 


‘to prices must fall; Judge Thompson de- 


cided, because it does not set up 4 
standard upon which a jury can de- 
termine, while trying a defendant ac- 
cused of profiteering, whether he has 
made an unjust and unreasonable ch.rge 
for necessaries, 

In declaring the section unconstitu- 
tional, the court granted an injun tion 
to Lamborn & Co., sugar brokers of 
New York, restraining federal officials 
from issuing warrants for the arresi of 
11 members of the firm on charges of 
profiteering. 





Roumania no longer feels the nec! of 
a large army, and demobilization is now 
going on at a rapid pace. Soldiers are 
being released as rapidly as possible, 5° 
that they may take up the develop:cnt 
of agricultural districts. 
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The mills find little encouragement in 
the flour situation either locally, in out- 
side domestic markets, or for export. 

Demand on the north Pacific Coast, 
and from California, is very meager. 
North Coast markets have large stocks of 
both hard and soft wheat flour, and re- 
sellers are setting the pace on prices. 

The United Kingdom is showing little 
interest in Pacific flours, and while in- 
quiries are being received from various 
countries of continental Europe, prices 
are cut of line. 

The prospect for a. renewal of oriental 
buying in the near future is not encour- 
aging, as contracts for new wheat indi- 
cate too high a flour cost. The buying 
power of the Orient continues to be ad- 
versely affected i falling values for sil- 
ver. New-crop wheat has been contract- 
ed for as high as $2.60 bu, and $2.50 bu 
for club is the average bid price, while 
farmers demand $2.75 bu. The Hong- 
kong dollar has fallen to 811%4c. These 
factors make business impossible with the 
Orient. 

Hard wheat flour prices average about 
50c bbl lower for the week. North -Da- 
kota top patent is quoted $15.80 bbl; 
Montana top patent, $15@15.30; Kansas 
short patent, $15.15. Soft wheat flour 
prices are unchanged. 

Millfeed is strong and scarce. For 
mill-run $55 ton is quoted. 





FLOUR OUTPUT 


The weekly output of Seattle mills in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller, is here shown: 

Flour Pct, 


Weekly output ofac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week .....+..+- 52,800 4, 
Last week ........ 52,800 21,827 41 
Year aG@ cepecersdd 46,800 41,396 88 
Two years ago .... 46,800 26,823 57 
Three years ago ... 40,800 15,158 37 
Four years ago ... 40,800 11,804 29 
Five years ago .... 40,800 14,549 36 


The weekly output of Tacoma mills in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller, is here shown: 
Flour - Pct. 
Weekly output ofac- 
capacity for week tivity 
This week .....0s. 57,000 2 
Last week .....e0% 57,000 23,228 41 
Year ag®@ isvsaicen se 57,000 49,066 86 
Two years ago .... 57,000 5,299 9 
Three years ago ... 57,000 26,435 46 
Four years ago .... 57,000 5,143 9 
Five years ago .... 51,000 22,311 44 


FLOUR SHIPMENTS 


Shipments of flour and wheat from 
Puget Sound (Seattle and Tacoma) for 
May and. for the cereal year to June 1, 
according to the Seattle Merchants’ Ex- 
change: 

FLOUR, BBLS 


July 1, 1919, 
to 
Destination— May June 1, 1920 
California .seresese 34,587 598,932 
burope .<cpanetivea> 354,325 3,060,973 
Bawail ..sitsucdass 4,520 79,824 
Orient . .cGeeobuead 53,435 169,812 
South America .... 3,819 40,633 
British Columbia .. 264 6,738 
Alaska .jiesetueues 2,605 36,530 
WHEAT, BUS 
July 1, 1919, 
. to 
Destination— May June 1, 1920 
Berope ..sasaaseed ovne 669,280 
California . cesses tees vn ¥ 14,229 
Bawali ...ssenusedee 1,888 29,828 
British Columbia __. ras 6,997 
Orient ..éccmeanieon 2,333 10,000 
NOTES 


Seattle flour receipts July 1 to date 
1,519 cars, against 2,359 last year. 

Receipts of wheat at Seattle, Tacoma 
and Portland for the season are 22,115 
Cars, against 18,408 last year. 


Manly Harshman, president of the Bay 
View Milling Co., of Seattle, will have 
charge of the Seattle branch of the 
Greely-Johnson Grain Co., recently in- 
corporated at Spokane by W. G. Greely 
and Charles E. Johnson. 

A receiver was appointed this week for 
Rogers Brown & Co., of Seattle, large 
importers of oriental oil, who recently 
entered the export flour trade. San Fran- 
cisco, Chicago and Seattle banks are 
creditors for several million dollars. 

Frank V. List,. until recently sales- 
manager Albers Bros, Milling Co., of 
Seattle, died early this week in Califor- 
nia. Mr. List was connected with the 
Charles H. Lilly Co., of Seattle, for 10 
years prior to his connection with Albers 
Bros. He leaves a widow and six chil- 
dren. 


The new steamship service of the Pa- 
cific-Argentina-Brazil line has been be- 
gun by the sailing of the Pallas, operated 
by Swayne & Hoyt. The ship will go 
through the Strait of Magellan and call 
at Bahia Blanca, Montevideo and Buenos 
Aires, returning via Brazilian ports and 
the Panama Canal. 

In a recent request for forage tenders, 
made by the War department to the. Pa- 
cific Coast trade, the encouraging state- 
ment to bidders is made that “funds for 
this forage have not yet been appropri- 
ated by Congress, and payment will be 
made when funds for this purpose shall 
have been appropriated.” 





MONTANA 

Great Fatts, Mont., June 12.—Flour 
prices have remained steady during the 
past 10 days, and quotations that pre- 
vailed a week ago still rule. They are: 
flour, in 98-Ib cottons, $14@14.20, in car 
lots, f.o.b. Great Falls; millfeeds $56, 
and bran $54 ton, same terms. 


ELEVATOR FACILITIES 

Crop conditions have appeared so fa- 
vorable that mill and elevator men are 
already turning attention to the question 
of storage facilities. Some new territory 
will be opened this year by the building 
of elevators. 

It was stated a few days ago by one of 
the officials of the largest milling com- 
pany here that 25 years ago there were 
not more than 50 elevators in the state 
of Montana, while the record today 
shows there are nearly 1,000. The line 
elevators during the past year have done 
a great service in handling feed to the 
farmers, and when the hay and grain 
came through them the farmers secured 
good quality at reasonable prices, while 
the curbstone brokers in hay and feed 
proved to be costly agents. 

The line elevator companies will push 
their interests into places that give 
promise of grain farming in the future. 


NOTES 


Grain, elevator and warehousemen are 
busy just now having their state licenses 
renewed, the license year expiring on 
June 30. Bonds are required of each 
firm, person or corporation to whom a 
license is issued. 

Oliver W. Belden, counsel for the 
Montana Flour Mills Co., and speaker of 
the house of representatives at the last 
session, and at the extraordinary session, 
was last week elected president of the 
Bank of Fergus County, one of the 
strong financial institutions of the state. 
Mr. Belden was one of the active figures 
in the organization of the Montana Flour 
Mills Co., and is a heavy stockholder as 
well as counsel for the company. 

P. A. Heimlich, who has been efficiency 
director for the Royal Milling Co. for 
the past two years, will report at La 
Crosse, Wis., for duty, on June 15, as 


assistant sales-manager for the List- 


man Mills. He was called to that posi- 
tion by W. R. Clarke, the sales-man- 
ager, who formerly was with the Royal 
Milling Co. here. Mr. Heimlich, prior 
to entering the milling business, was an 
attorney and a member of the Cascade 
County Bar Association. He is a gradu- 
ate of the University of Michigan. 
Joun A. Curry. 





OREGON 

Portianp, Orecon, June 12.—The mills 
report only a moderate local business in 
flour in the past week. Prices are un- 
changed at $13.75 for family patents and 
bakers, The tone of the market is steady. 

There is still a good call for millfeed. 
Stocks of millrun are very small and sell- 
ers can obtain $54@55 at mill. Rolled 
oats are quoted at $74@75, rolled barley 
at $73@74, cracked corn at $84@85, and 
scratch feed at $90@91. 

Weekly flour output of Portland mills, 
in barrels, as: reported to The Northwest- 


ern Miller: 
Flour Pet, 


Weekly output of ac- 
capacity for week tivity 
This week ........ 48,000 30,283 
Last week ........ 48,000 34,277 71 
Year af0 ...seseee 42,600 35,277 82 
Two years ago .... 40,500 11,055 29 
Three years ago ... 33,000 10,615 32 


Not much interest is displayed in the 
wheat market. Exporters and millers are 
reported to have their requirements cov- 
ered and farmers have little to offer. 
Soft wheat is quoted at $2.80 and hard 
wheat at $2.85. There has been consid- 
erable contracting of new-crop wheat in 
this state, mostly club, at around $2.50. 

Coarse grain trade dragged during the 
week. Last bids at the Merchants Ex- 
change were: bulk corn, $73@75; white 


‘ feed oats, $64; blue barley, $65@66; feed 


barley, $64@64.50. 

Flour shipments in the past month 
from the Columbia River were 203,378 
bbls, of which 186,467 bbls went to 
Europe, 10,621 bbls to California and 
6,290 bbls to the Orient. For the season 
to date shipments have been 2,886,331 
bbls, of which Europe received 2,609,268. 
Total shipments in the corresponding 
period last season were 2,184,585 bbls. 

Wheat exports last month were 322,861 
bus to Europe, while 2,300 bus were sent 
to California. The wheat movement for 
the season to date has been 1,854,683 bus, 
Europe taking 1,841,626 bus. Last year 
to date, only 401,405 bus of wheat were 
shipped. 

* * 

The Fischer Flouring Mills Co., of 
Corvallis, Oregon, has been incorporated 
with a capital stock of $500,000. The in- 
corporators are August, William, Louis, 
Henry and Ernest Dedrich Fischer. The 
company will manufacture cereal prod- 
ucts and operate terminal warehouses 
and elevators. 

J. M. Lownspate. 





SAN FRANCISCO 

San Francisco, Car., June 12.—While 
a fairly active demand for flour pre- 
vails, largely from the small-lot buyers, 
the general feeling of uncertainty as to 
future values is tending somewhat to 
restrict business; few, if any, of the 
jobbers and large bakers, are in the 
market. 

Eastern flour was considerably weaker, 
declines of 50c@$1 bbl being effective. 
Kansas standard patents quote $13.75@ 
14 bbl; Dakota standard patents, $15@ 
15.50; Montana standard patents, $13.50 
@14; first clear, $10.50. North coast 
and California flours remain unchanged 
at $13.75@14 for straight grade blue- 
stems, delivered San Francisco, 98’s cot- 
ton. 

The demand for millfeed is less active, 
with offerings somewhat more plentiful. 
Prices are lower by $1@2 ton. Bran and 
mill run quote $56@58 ton. 

OLD FIRM DISSOLVED 

The old firm of Scott, Magner & Miller, 
hay, grain and feed dealers, which was 
founded in San Francisco in 1853 under 
the name of Place & Scott, has been dis- 
solved and will be continued under the 
name of the A. W. Scott Co. 

The firm first began business on the 
old waterfront, in the days “when the 
water came up to Montgomery Street,” 
at the corner of Folsom and Steuart. In 
the early 70’s the firm name was changed 
to that of Scott & Hall, with A. W. 
Scott, Sr., as the senior partner. The 
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business proceeded under this manage- 
ment for eight or nine years, and again 
changed in 1880, Scott & Hall being suc- 
ceeded by Scott & McCord, with the late 
John McCord as junior partner. In 1890, 
A. W. Scott, Jr., entered the firm, and in 
1898 the partnership was incorporated 
under the name of Scott & Magner. As 
the business grew further changes were 
made, until, in 1909, the firm consolidated 
with the firm of W. A. Miller, under the 
new name of Scott, Magner & Miller. 

A. W. Scott, Jr., son of the original 
founder of the concern, will take over the 
entire business of the company. 


NOTES 

C. J. van Schaardenburg, of van 
Schaardenburg & Co., rice millers, Rot- 
terdam, has been in the city for the past 
week on milling business. 

William Crawford, formerly of M. 
Phillips & Co., rice importers and mill- 
ers, has opened. his own office as a rice 
broker at 24 California Street, San 
Francisco. 

On the outcome of a conference to be 
held very shortly between the Bakery 
Wagon Drivers’ Union and the Califor- 
nia Bakers’ Association, relative to an 
increase in wages, depends the question 
of whether the price of bread shall be 
raised. The drivers’ present pay is $41 
a week. They ask $48. 


The San Francisco Board of Super- 
visors has passed a resolution endors- 
ing the Pacific International Buying 
Center now being organized in San 
Francisco, and pledges the full support 
and co-operation of the city administra- 
tion in making a success of this effort 
to make San Francisco the distributing 
center of the Pacific. ; 


Following are receipts of grain prod- 
ucts at the port of San Francisco for 
the month of May: from Washington by 
rail, 1,600 qrs flour; from Washington 
by water, 101,802 qrs flour, 730 sacks 
middlings, 6,581 sacks feed; from Oregon 
by rail, 10,600 qrs flour; from Oregon 
by water, 22,894 qrs flour, 500 sacks 
bran, 665 sacks middlings, 3,687 sacks 
feed. 

R. C. Mason. 





UTAH 

Oscpen, Utan, June 12.—For another 
week there has been practically no 
change in the grain situation. Trading 
has been extremely limited, largely be- 
cause there is practically no grain left in 
the intermountain states. What was 
sold brought the same prices as one week 
ago, with quotations of soft spring at 
$2.70 bu, and $2.85@2.90 bu for kok 
wheat. 

Some wheat came to the Ogden ter- 
minal from the East during the week. 
This was largely absorbed by the larger 
mills that are operating, smaller plants 
having closed down until the 1920 crop 
is ready for grinding. 

Flour quotations for the week were 
$13.25 bbl for family patents, f.o.b. Og- 
den, basis 49-lb cotton bags, and hard 
wheat flour at $14 on same basis. South- 
eastern offers were $13.50 bbl for stand- 
ard and $13.85 for highest patents, f.o.b. 
Ohio River and lower Mississippi River 
common points, basis 98-lb cotton bags. 
Few offerings were made to Pacific Coast 
points, which are expected to receive 
early shipments of new flour from the 
Southwest. These were at $14 for hard 
wheat and $13.50 for soft wheat, basis 
98-lb cotton bags. 

Bran continued high, with offers of 
$62 and $63 ton in Utah, f.o.b. Ogden 
and Salt Lake, and $65@66 ton as the 
quoted prices, f.o.b. California common 
points. 

NOTES 


Tightened money market conditions 
have resulted in the Utah-Idaho Millers’ 
Association voting to shorten period of 
credits allowed on sales to 15 days. This 
change is to become effective July 1. 
Thirty days’ credit was previously al- 
lowed. 

Construction and installation of a 25- 
bbl flour mill at Tropic, Utah, for the 
T. C. H. Milling Co., was completed this 
week by L. V. Thistle. Water power de- 
veloped with a steel pressure line and 
water wheel is to be used in the milling 
plant operation. 

Scarcity of seed grain in the Twin 
Falls section of Idaho has made neces- 
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sary the importation of large quantities 


of wheat, alfalfa and clover seeds. 
State officials in Idaho have found that 
in much of this imported seed there have 
been numerous noxious weed seeds. 
Fear that crops may be damaged consid- 
erably as a result has been expressed by 
these officials. } 
W. E. Zurrann. 





Lake-and-Rail Rates 
Lake-and-rail rates on flour and feed for 
1920 season, in cents per 100 Ibs, from Min- 
neapolis and Minnesota Transfer, are: 
Via 
Via Chicago or 
Duluth Milwaukee 
Agincourt, Ont. .......6.4+ «ees 3 
Albany 
Baltimore ... 
Baltimore* ... 
Baltimoreft .... 
Binghamton, N. Y. 





Canandaigua, 
Cobourg, Ont. as 
Cormtas, TW. . Ts osc vctescss 
GCortiand, NM. ¥. ..csccvecs 
Elmira, N. Y. 

Erie, Pa, i 
Halifax, N. §. ......-0005 eee 
Halifax, N. 8.* 

Halifax, N. 8.t 

Ithaca, N. Y. 





FSSS: SHew~aAss 
eoocoo- ocoooososo 


Kingston, Ont. .........66 sess 
Lindsay, Ont. .........4+4 eee 
Mont Joli, P. Q. .....eeee coer 
Montreal, P. Q. .......%+5 sees 
Montreal, P. Q.* x 
Montreal, P. Q.t 31.0 
Mt. Morris, N. Y. ......-- 30.0 
Mulgrave, N. §S, 

Newport News, Va 

Newport News, Va.* ..... «.++ 
Newport News, Va.t ..... .--- 
New York, N. Y. ........- 
New York, N. Y.* 

New York, N, Y.t 

) SRP ree 
Norfolk, Va.* 

Norfolk, Va.t 

Ogdensburg, ‘N. Y, ....... 
Ottawa, Ont. 

Philadelphia, Pa. ........ 
Philadelphia, Pa.* 
Philadelphia, Pa.f 

Pittston, Pa. 

Point Levi, P. Q. ....ccee seco 
Point Levi, P. Q.* 
Point Levi, P. Q.t 
Point Tupper, N. 8. 
Portland, - Maine 
Portland, Maine* 
Portland, Mainet 
Providence, R, I. 
Providence, R..1.* 
Providence, R. Lt 
Punxsutawney, Pa. . 
Quebec, P. GO ..ccccccccce cece 
Quebec, P. Q.*.. Sees 
Quebec, P. Q.ft .. goss 
Richfield Springs, N. Y... 
River Du Loup, P. Q . 
Rochester, N. Y. ......-.. 
Rockland, Maine x 
St. Hyacinthe, P. Q....... «+. 
St. John, N. B. ..... . 

St. John, N. B.* .. 


Swmpnwron 
coooooo 





bo 99 88 
ooo 





Ste. Louise, P. 
Schenectady, 

Scranton, Pa. 

Stanstead, P. Q. ........- ’ 
Sydney, N. 8. ......022002 cece 
Syracuse, N. Y. .......+++ 


ooooo 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
*Applies on flour for export only. tExport 
shipment of grain products (except flour), 
including bran, oil cake, malt sprouts, etc. 
- ¢Via canal, lake-and-rail, rate is 31c. §Via 
canal, lake-and-rail, rate is 30c. : 
Rates went into effect April 1, 1920. 





Minneapolis Mill Wages 


Following are approximately the wages 
commonly prevailing with the large milling 
companies in Minneapolis, in cents per hour: 


Occupation— 
Stone dressers 
Grinders 
Bolters 
Machine tenders 
Oilers ‘ 


Car counters 
Car loaders 
Separator tenders 
Smutters 
Sweepers 
Bran packers 
Wheat shovelers 
Foreman millwrights 
Millwrights 
Millwright helpers 
First-class machinists 
Helpers, machinists 
Plumbers and steamfitters 
Plumbers’ and steamfitters’ 

helpers 
Engineers 
Stoker-men 
Firemen 
Firemen’s helpers, coal passers. . 
Electricians 
Elevator weighers 
Machine tenders, etc. 
Watchmen 

Employees in mills are paid time and half 
for overtime, and double time on Sundays 
and holidays. 


¢ 
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CROP BULLETINS FROM ALL SECTIONS 


(Continued from page 1256.) 


The Michigan state report, just issued, 
says that wheat: varies in condition from 
very poor to very good, the state aver- 
age being 77 per cent, as compared with 
80 per cent last month, 97 a year ago, 
and 77 per cent as the 10-year average. 
The condition is lowest in the south- 
western and_ south-central counties, 
where Hessian fly has done much dam- 
age and where there was considerable 
winter killing. Some fields were plowed 
up and given over to other crops, and 
others were harrowed and spring grains 
sown in with the wheat. 

The remaining fields are more or less 
spotted. In the central and east-central 
counties there are many excellent fields, 
and these have made .considerable im- 
provement during May. The condition is 
good in the northern districts except the 
northeastern counties of the lower pen- 
insula. Estimated amount of wheat 
still remaining on farms is 2,012,000 bus. 

The marked increase in the acreage of 
spring wheat in Michigan during the last 
two years, from 12,000 to 85,000 acres, 
is being followed by a sharp decline. 
The poor crop of last year discouraged 
many from planting this year, and there 
is practically no acreage in many coun- 
ties. The estimated acreage is only half 
of that of last year, condition is given 
as 87 per cent, and indicated production 
at 666,000 bus. 

This section had the first extremely 
hot weather of the season this week, and 
it is believed that such weather should 
be very beneficial to all growing crops 
and hasten their development. There 
has been enough rain to put the ground 
in good condition, and no complaints are 
heard on ‘this account. ; 

W. H. Wicern. 


Sunshine and Heat in Indiana 

Evansvitte, Inp., June 12.—There has 
been sunshine and hot weather in south- 
ern Indiana for the past week, and be- 
lated farmers are working overtime to 
get their ground in shape for corn plant- 
ing. It is a matter of long hours and 
hard labor. Those who have tractors are 
making fine headway, but the farmers 
with mules that are still “soft” are hav- 
ing a hard time of it. Frequent resting 
of the animals makes progress slow. 
County Agent J.°A. McCarty has re- 
turned from northern Indiana with a 
large quantity of seed corn that comes 
to fruition much sooner than the corn 
usually planted in this part of the state. 
Farmers in the bottom lands will plant 
this corn in order to get a crop. 

W. W. Ross. 


Indiana Winter Wheat Condition 

Inpranapouis, Inp., June 12.—Condi- 
tions for winter wheat in Indiana look 
better ‘than a month ago, and results of 
a survey indicate a crop of approximate- 
ly 21,000,000 bus, according to a report 
just made public by George C. Bryant, 
field agent of the United States co-opera- 
tive reporting service for the state. It 
adds, however, that destructive work of 
the Hessian fly is beginning to be shown 
and the condition of the grain is sub- 
ject to change. 

As a result of ravages by the fly, straw 
is falling in a number of counties, where 
wheat is farthest advanced. In some 
places as many as 11 flaxseed have been 
found in one straw. Joint worms also 
are a menace in some regions. The 
spring wheat acreage has returned to al- 
most normal, but the condition is only 
fair, and on June 1 figures a crop of 
moderate proportions is expected. Lit- 
tle spring wheat is grown in Indiana, 
when compared with the winter wheat 
acreage. 

Of all the small grain crops grown in 
the state, Mr. Bryant says rye shows the 
best condition at this time, being 85 per 
cent of normal. On this figure the pro- 
duction will amount to about 5,000,000 
bus. The crop is headed out in all sec- 
tions and cutting will begin about the 
middle of this month in southern coun- 
ties. 

The acreage of barley, which is very 
small, has increased but little over last 
year. Based on the figures reported 
June 1, a production of approximately 
1,500,000 bus is indicated. A large part 
of the acreage this season was sown in 
wheatfields, which were abandoned on 


account of prospects for a poor yield, 
and most of the grain will be consumed 
on the farms on which it is grown. 

The oats acreage for Indiana as a 
whole is 2 per cent more than in 1919, 
amounting to 1,862,000 acres. The con- 
dition June 1 was 84 per cent of normal 
and indicated a crop of approximately 
61,000,000 bus. In some fields the plants 
have a good color and seem vigorous and 
healthy, while in others the top growth 
is short and a. spotted appearance is 
quite perceptible. Considerable of the 
crop was put in under unfavorable 
weather conditions and has not yet re- 
covered. Early sown oats are exception- 
ally good. 

Yo mention is made of corn in the re- 
port, since the planting season has been 
late in the state this year, and sufficient 
reports are not yet at hand to indicate 
anything definite. Mention is made by 
Mr. Bryant of the labor shortage and 
its hindering effect on several crops. 

Epwarp H. Zrecner. 


Improvement in Georgia Crops 

Attanta, Ga., June 12.—In most re- 
spects, the past week has been favorable 
for farm work and growth of crops. 
General improvement is reported in the 
condition and growth of all crops. 

Planting and cultivating of cotton 
made splendid progress, and while the 
crop generally is quite small on account 
of the late start, the fields are generally 
free of grass. Temperatures the last 
portion of the week have been very fa- 
vorable, with only light scattered rains, 
which were beneficial: 

Harvesting of wheat and oats is about 
over except in the northern part of the 
state, where it is progressing with splen- 
did results. 

J. Hore Ticner. 


Tennessee and Kentucky 
NasHvittz, Tenn., June 12.—The 
weather was favorable in Tennessee and 
Kentucky. the past week for growing 
wheat, and improvement in condition 


* continued. 


Joun Lerrer. 


Pennsylvania Crops 
Purmapevpui1A, Pa., June 12.—G. L. 
Morgan, field agent for Pennsylvania, 
reports that all crops in the state are 
two to three weeks late. He estimates the 


, condition of winter wheat on June 1 at 


83 per cent of normal, indicating a yield 
of 17.1 bus per acre and a total produc- 
tion of 26,351,000 bus, as compared with 
26,813,000 bus, May 1 estimate, 28,655,000, 
last year’s final estimate, and 23,722,000, 
the average production for the past 10 
years. 

About 23,000 acres have been sown to 
spring wheat in the state. The condition 
on June 1 was 86 per cent of a normal, 
indicating a yield of 14.6 bus per acre 
and a total production of 335,800 bus, 
as compared with 390,000 bus last year. 

The area sown to oats this year is 
estimated at 97 per cent of last year’s 
acreage, or 1,153,000 acres. The condi- 
tion of the crop on June 1 was 88 per 
cent of a normal, indicating a yield of 
32.2 bus per acre and a total production 
of 37,127,000 bus as compared with 36,- 
839,000 bus last year, and 37,898,000 bus, 
the average production for the past 10 
years. The area sown to barley is esti- 
mated at 80 per cent of last year’s acre- 
age, or 13,000 acres. The condition of 
the crop on June 1 was estimated at 85 
per cent of a normal, indicating a yield 
of 25.1 bus per acre and a total produc- 
tion of 326,000 bus, as compared with 
392,000 bus, last year’s fined estimate, 
and 267,000 bus, the average production 
for the past 10 years. The condition of 
rye on June 1 was 89 per cent of a 
normal, indicating a yield of 15.6 bus per 
acre, and a total production of 3,552,- 
000 bus, as compared with 3,648,000 bus 
last year, and 4,549,000 bus, the average 
production for the past 10 years. 

Samus S. Dantets. 


Pacifle Coast Crops 
Seatrirz, WasH., June 12.—The pres- 
ent condition of wheat in all important 
growing sections of the Pacific North- 
west is highly favorable. General rains 
during the week have relieved all pres- 
ent anxiety as.to lack of moisture, and 
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vastly improved the already favorable 
condition. ’ 

The forecasts of the field agents of 
the Bureau of Estimates, United States 
Department of Agriculture, on the bisis 
of condition of June 1, indicated a crop 
of 66,000,000 bus for ‘Washington, Ore- 
gon and northern Idaho, since which 
time the outlook has quite materially 
improved. ’ 

The shortage of the winter wheat acre- 
age was largely made up by additional 
acreage sown to spring wheat. The com- 
bined acreage of spring and winter 
wheat in Washington is 2,243,000 acres, 


which is 162,000 acres above the 10-ycar. 


average, and the June 1 condition, ac- 
cording to the field agents, indicate: 
crop of 42,880,000 bus for Washington, 
and 18,715,000 bus for Oregon. 
W. C. Tirrany. 
* * 

Porttann, Orecon, June 12.—Crop 
prospects in Oregon have been wonier- 
— improved by the general rains ‘his 
week. Winter wheat had begun to «uf- 
fer from drouth in many localities and 
was heading short. The rains will in- 
sure a good yield over extensive aiecas 
in the western, central and northeas'ern 
counties. Spring wheat had not yet -uf- 
fered seriously from the dry weather, 
except over limited areas, and it has |ieen 
given an excellent start by the rain. 

Rye is heading in some of the more 
elevated districts. Cutting of rye fo 
hay continues. Barley is filling wel! in 


‘ Jackson County, while in Union County 


seeding has only recently been finisiied. 
Planting of corn is practically comp!cte, 
and in the areas where corn is grown 
generally, there is now sufficient niois- 
ture to bring it up. Some early plantings 
are being. cultivated. The warm weaiher 
early in the week was favorable for corn 
where the soil was not too dry. 
J. M. Lownsptar. 
* * 

San Francisco, Car., June .12.—The 
San Francisco Bureau of Crop ['sti- 
mates of the United States Departiient 
of Agriculture, on June 9 announced 
that the wheat crop throughout Califor- 
nia had made a steady decline since the 
report of May 1. It is spoken of as be- 
ing “spotted.” -Unfortunately, the poor 
spots are large. Many of them will not 
be harvested for grain, and many of the 
better spots show a low condition figure. 
Many days of north wind and a few «ays 
of unusually hot weather sapped the 
vitality from the plant and ey 
ripened the grain. The result is seen in 
the low condition figure of 66 per cent 
of a normal, as compared with 80 on May 
1, 85 one year ago and a 10-year average 
of 80. On the basis of present condi- 
tion, the forecast for this year’s crop is 
9,118,000 bus from 656,000 acres. last 
year the production was estimated to be 
16,335,000 bus from 990,000 acres. 

A decrease of 10,000 acres is noted in 
the area sown to oats in California this 
year. The condition is 79 per cent of a 
normal, compared with 85 last year and 
a 10-year average of 84. An acreage of 
165,000 and a condition of 79 forecast a 
production of 5,214,000 bus. 

Tabulated returns from crop reporters 
indicate only .7 per cent increase in the 
area planted to barley, or a total of 1,- 
070,000 acres. Doubtless many reported 
the acreage expected to be harvested in 
comparison with last year rather than 
the acreage planted, as all indications 
pointed to the usual barley acreage be- 
ing sown. The condition is only 75 per 
cent of normal, compared to 80 last vear 
and a 10-year average of 82. Produc- 
tion is indicated to be about 27,285,000 
bus. Last year’s crop was 30,00)),00 
bus, and the average for the pasi five 
years 37,658,000 bus. 

R. C, Mason. 


Intermountain Crops Progressing 

Ocnen, Utran, June 12.—Grain crops 
throughout the intermountain country 
are progressing unusually well, accord- 
ing to the crop and range report of J. 
Cecil Alter, federal weather burea. 0b- 
server in Salt Lake. The weather condi- 
tions are declared by the federal of- 
ficial to have been excellent for wheat, 
barley, rye, oats and other grains. Al 
falfa weevils have somewhat damaged 
hay, the first crop of which is being cut. 

Nevada’s crop conditions are reported 
adverse by M. M. Justin, field agent for 
the Department of Agriculture, as 4 T 
sult of water shortage in various «reas. 
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However, Elko County will produce an 
excellent crop of oats. 

Utah will produce 1,000,000 bus of 
wheat this year or 60 per cent more than 
last year, according to M. M. Justin, 
field agent of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. . A shortage of 
seed was reported: in Duchesne County, 
but throughout the state the acreage 
lanted and growing is larger than ever 
yefore in the history of the state. Win- 
ter wheat improved two points on condi- 
tion in May, —. better than for sev- 
eral years past. The acreage of spring 
wheat is 7,000 less than in 1919, but this 
is offset by the amount planted last 
year. The oats harvest is expected to be 
500,000 bus greater than last year, and 
rye will increase 100 per cent, the gov- 
ernment official states. Decreased acre- 
age in barley is reported, but prospects 
are for a heavier total yield. 

W. E. Zurrann. 
Canadian Crops 

Tcronto, Ont, June 15.—(Special 
Telegram)—Crop conditions in all im- 
portint parts are greatly improved, and 
it is estimated that they are perfect in 
many of the largest producing areas. 
The government states that the area of 
wheat sown is almost 17,000,000 acres, 
of which 15,500,000 acres are in the west- 
ern spring wheat provinces. 

* * 

Toronto, Onr., June 12.—Reports as 
to crop conditions in the various wheat- 
raising parts of Canada are mostly of 
a favorable nature. The western prov- 
inces are making up the time lost through 
late seeding, and the general condition in 
that part of Canada appears to be all 
that could be desired. Some state that 
the prospect for wheat is the best in 
many years. This is probably too much 
to say in view of the fact that seeding 
was late and damage is being done in 
some parts by wind and insects. How- 
ever, there is a good chance now that the 
outturn will exceed 250,000,000 bus, and 
it may reach 300,000,000 bus. 

In Ontario, the winter wheat crop 
needs rain. Some parts are dryer than 
others, and in a few places the wheat is 
almost beyond recovery, though timely 
rains might still work wonders. It would 
be fair to say that the general outlook 
for this crop is good, but not equal to 
the promise of a few weeks ago. Other 
grains are doing moderately well, but a 
partial failure of hay, owing to dry 
weather in May, seems certain. 

; A. H. Bamey. 
” * 

Winniree, Man., June 12.—Crop re- 
ports from all points in western Canada 
are most optimistic. Rain was general 
in the three provinces this week, and 
rapid growth is making up for -the late 
seeding. Grasshoppers continue to cause 
apprehension, but everything possible is 
being done to prevent them spreading 
should warmer weather hatch thean out 
in large numbers. 

M. Liston. 


Government Crop Survey 

Wasuineton, D. C., June 12.—The 
Weather Bureau’s weekly crop bulletin 
says soil moisture is ample for winter 
wheat, except in portions of the far 
Northwest. 

“Wheat continues to show steady im- 
provement generally,” the report states, 
“although its condition continues unsat- 
isfactory in a number of localities, es- 
pecially in portions of the Ohio Valley 
where there is also considerable com- 
plaint of fly. Wheat made satisfactory 
progress in Missouri and in the upper 
Mississippi Valley, while another good 
growing week was experienced in the 
Great Plains area. he rainfall was 
bencficial in the central and North At- 
laniic states, while in the more western 
states the weather favored satisfactory 
advancement; rains in the far North- 
West were beneficial, although there was 
some frost damage in portions of Mon- 
tana. Wheat is beginning to ripen as 
far north as Tennessee and harvest is 
expected to begin in Oklahoma durin 
the coma week, Harvest progress 

‘exas, but the yield is mostly light 
there, and was begun during the. week 
in South Carolina, 

“The weather continued generally fa- 
vorible in the spring-wheat belt, and 
that crop made Selietactory advance in 
all sections, Spring wheat shows a gen- 
erally good stand in Minnesota, and 
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in the northern plains states; its condi- 
tion is reported as very good in South 
Dakota and as excellent, with a general- 
ly good stand and color, in North Da- 
kota. - Very satisfactory growth was 
made in Montana, but the crop is back- 
ward in much of the more western por- 
tion of the belt. 

“Oats and rye made satisfactory prog- 
ress under favorable weather conditions 
in nearly all sections of the country. 
Oats are only in fair condition, how- 
ever, in parts of the upper Mississippi 
Valley; the color is not good in the 
southern portion of Iowa. The crop im- 
proved in the northern plains states, in 
the Ohio Valley, and the middle Atlan- 
tic coast section, the rains in .the latter 
section being very beneficial. The buck- 
wheat crop has been mostly sown in the 
region of the Great Lakes, and flax seed- 
ing is well advanced in the northern 
great plains, while some flax is still be- 


good advance was made during the week: 





taining 25 per cent of rye and a cer- 
tain amount of maize and barley, so the 
prospects are for a better loaf later on. 


C. F. G. Ratrxes. 


Poor Crop Prospects in Italy 

Lonvon, Enc., May 26.—Owing to the 
exceptional heat and very little rain this 
spring the crop outlook in Italy is very 
poor. The situation has been rendered 
still worse by a recent spell of fierce 
sunshine, with a temperature around 90 
degrees Fahrenheit, which has dried up 
a large amount of the young wheat in 
the ear in certain districts and it is 
feared that the crops will suffer very 
severely all over the country. 

C. F. G. Rares. 





W. P. Tanner 
W. P. Tanner was born. in Toledo, 
Ohio, in 1886, the son of Frank H. Tan- 
ner, for 24 years connected with the 


W. P. Tanner 


ing seeded in Montana. Winter oat har- 
vest progressed in the southern states 
under mostly favorable weather condi- 
tions, but the yield is unsatisfactory in 
some sections, particularly in Mississ- 
ippi and Texas. Rice is thriving in Cali- 
ornia and is getting a good start in 
Texas, while the rains were very bene- 
ficial to this crop in Louisiana; rice is 
doing fairly well in Georgia. Grain 
sorghums are in good condition and are 
making satisfactory progress in the 
southern great plains.” 
Joun J, Marrinan. 


French Crop Outlook Good 

Lonvox, Enc., May 26.—The outlook 
for the wheat crop in France this year 
is so far very promising. It is estimated 
that the yield will amount to 275,- 
000,000 bus. If this forecast should 
be realized, France will have enough 
wheat to- feed her people during 
the next 12 months, though it will be 
necessary to economize to some extent 
by extracting a flour of 80 per cent in- 
stead of the pre-war 67 per cent. The 
normal consumption before the war was 
$30,000,000 bus. At present the bread 
in France is made from flour con- 


Northwestern Elevator & Mill Co., and 
later in the milling business with the 
Hicks Brown Milling Co., at Mansfield, 
Ohio, and now secretary to the Ohio 
Millers’ State Association. He attended 
school in Toledo and Mansfield, grad- 
uating from the high school at Mans- 
field, later attending the University of 
Michigan and Western Reserve Univer- 
sity at Cleveland. 

Mr. Tanner came to New York in De- 
cember, 1918, and joined the New York 
Produce Exchange in the spring of 1909. 
He operated under the name of W. P. 
Tanner until 1917, when the business 
was merged with that of Gross & Co. 
and incorporated under the name of W. 
P. Tanner-Gross & Co., Inc. on Aug. 
1, 1917, he becoming vice-president and 
treasurer of the company. 

During the summer of 1916 he saw 
service with the Seventh Regiment of the 
New York National Guard on the Mex- 
ican border for several months. 

Mr. Tanner was married in 1910 to 
Miss Marie Rayman, at Canton, Ohio, 
and they have three children. He is a 
life member of the New York Athletic 
Club, the Whitehall Club and several 
other organizations. 
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The attached table gives the flour output 
at milling centers for the last two weeks, 
with comparisons, in bbls: 

June 14 June 15 

Junei12 June6 1919 1918 

Minneapolis ...315,485 250,250 260,440 257,860 
Oh. POSE. sec siee 2,790 7,365 7,895 ...... 
Duluth-Superior 17,380 10,445 25,365 16,686 








Milwaukee - 13,000 11,000 4,000 6,500 

ro eT 348,655 279,060 297,700 281,045" 
Outside milis®...106,860.. i.05. oveved)-ahanee 

Aggute aepre.4OBGew .ccccc teaced vebane 
St. Louis ...... 27,200 238,800 23,050 1,900 
St. Louist ..... 31,900 43,000 39,900 10,000 
Buffalo ........ 105,160 569,050 139,220 35,185 
Rochester ..... 7,800 7,300 14,100 4,000 
Chicago ....... 23,000 22,000 22,750 16,500 
Kansas City.... 72,500 67,200 43,300 11,900 
Kansas Cityt...264,350 258,915 140,550 46,730 
OMISRS occ cccce 16,050 18,000 13,100 ...... 
Toledo ........ 22,300 12,100 21,960 11,100 
Toledof ....... 35,050 27,280 34,625 13,120 
Indianapolis ... 6,800 5,890 7,920 6,175 
Nashville** .... 49,080 70,160 82,605 $4,190 
Portland, Oreg.. 30,285 84,275 385,275 11,055 
Seattle ........ 34,335 21,825 41,395 26,826 
Tacoma ....... 14,725 28,225 49,065 6,300 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points, The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 


June 14 June 16 
June 12 June - 1918 1918 
5 


Minneapolis ...... 7 46 48 50 
Bt. POM ciievocvcs 12 $1 34 ee 
Duluth-Superior .. 47 28 68 46 
Outside mills* .... 29 38 50 34 

Average sprg.... 45 40 48 44 
Milwaukee ,....... 54 49 22 49 
St DRE o'g-0c Vacee 54 47 45 4 
ee ST ee 41 56 51 13 
Pe 63 35 84 21 
Rochester ........ 42 39 76 19 
Chicago .......... 90 82 85 57 
Kansas City ...... 75 69 53 13 
Kansas Cityft ..... 60 60 33 14 
CO errr 62° 75 54 oe 
WOE 6 aectrevnes 47 25 46 28 
BUNT . acccchecee 44 33 45 21 
Indianapolis ...... 30 26 35 22 
Nashville** ....... 35 40 45 21 
Portland, Oregon.. 63 71 82 29 
GIUEED  Kvcctcsecces 65 41 88 57 
WOO. Ce acvescae 26 41 86 9 

TWoGeD cevisarss 50 47 58 28 


Flour output for week ending June 12 at 
all above points shows an increase of 3 per 
cent from week ending June 5. 

*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of Missouri River, 
Kansas and Oklahoma mills outside of Kan- 
sas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 





Germany—Crops and Acreage 
Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the grain crops of Germany, exclusive of 
Alsace-Lorraine in 1916-19, and of all other 
ceded territory in 1019, by calendar years, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Rye Barley Oats 
240,161 87,742 309,687 
315,301 322,475 
274,677 89,886 249,964 
350,436 477,316 
360,310 412,400 
410,477 622,674 
481,169 168,709 669,231 
456,599 159,924 686,987 
427,776 . 530,764 
413,802 133,330 644,287 
446,763 160,551 628,712 


EARLIER FIVE-YEAR AVERAGES 





1904-8.... 137,357 392,010 142,739 634,035 
1899-1903. 129,652 352,640 144,503 601,070 
1894-98... 123,450 300,532 126,431 430,817 
1889-93... 103,653 250,253 105,332 321,231 
1884-88... 96,450 230,733 103,816 308,841 
1879-83... 85,383 -220,775 98,125 282,884 





India—Crops and Acreage 
Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the grain crops of British India, by crop 
years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat. Barley Corn Flaxseed 
2008-319... BBGOCTE ..ccce Seeece acoses 
1917-18... 370,421 155,307 92,680 20,600 
1916-17... 382,069 155,447 93,760 21,040 
1915-16... 323,008 147,653 80,000 19,040 
1914-15... 376,731 142,847 82,200 15,880 
1913-14... 312,032 125,113 82,400 15,448 
1912-18... 362,693 ...... 87,240 21,544 
1911-12... 370,615 ..i.00 seves 25,592 
1910-22... 874,845 .ogeee ceeocs 22,544 


DISTRIBUTION OF WHEAT ACREAGE 


Wheat acreage of India, including some 
of the native states, in acres (000’s omitted): 


1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 
0 87 





Northwest Frontier ... 906 2 1,248 
Bengal .coccscccvicses 116 114 124 
United Provinces ...... 6,500 6,444 17,156 
Pumgad. 02. ccccccctoves 9,372 8,636 11,618 
Central Pr. and Berar. 3,228 2,881 3,981 
Bombay and Sind .... 1,610 1,397 3,102 
Bihar and Orissa ..... 1,147 965 1,224 
Central India ......... 2,700 2,296 4,143 
Other provinces ....... 1,861 2,259 2,720 

POR .vcccccvccsiss 27,429 23,764 35,316 
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(Continued from page 1258.) 


The Kansas Grain Dealers’ Association 
is holding a series of local meetings at 
Hutchinson, Coldwater, Liberal, Con- 
cordia, Downs, Phillipsburg, Colby, At- 
wood, Marysville, all located in Kansas, 
and Superior, Neb. 

James S. Thurston, of Yerxa, Andrews 
& Thurston, Minneapolis, was in town 
this week on his way home from Okla- 
homa City, where he attended the wed- 
ding of his brother, the Right Rev. Theo- 
dore Payne Thurston. 


The Ansley (Neb.) Milling & Grain Co. 
recently purchased the Ansley mill, 50 
bbls capacity, from Leon Welch, and is 
planning to make several improvements 
on the plant, including the erection of a 
warehouse and additional wheat storage 
capacity. 

The capital stock of the Wheaton 
(Mo.) Milling & Power Co. was recently 
increased from $20,000 to $40,000. The 
company is building a concrete elevator 
with a storage capacity of 35,000 bus 
and a new warehouse 40 by 100 feet in 
dimension. 

C. E. Gay, for a number of years past 
connected with the Kansas Flour Mills 
Co., recently as sales-manager at its En- 
terprise mill, has resigned to accept a 
similar position with the Sawyer Milling 
Co., successors to the Monarch Milling 
Co., Hutchirison, Kansas. 


Requirements of elevators in Kansas 
City for the movement of stored grain 
under contract for shipment are placed 
at 6,810 cars, while the total number of 
cars allotted to the entire Southwest by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission is 
only 7,650, of which not more than half 
can be classed as grain-tight. 


About 250 millers and grain dealers 
attended the annual banquet and business 
meeting given by the St. Joseph (Mo.) 
Grain Exchange, on Monday, June 7. 
The afternoon was given over to a busi- 
ness session, and in the evening the St. 
Joseph Grain Exchange tendered the vis- 
itors a banquet at the Country Club. 

W. McFeely Smith, until recently con- 
nected with R. E. McCosh & Co., Phiia- 
delphia and Baltimore, and Thomas L. 
Lashley, formerly of Keystone Flour Co., 
New York, who are about to become as- 
sociated in business under the style of 
Lashley & Smith, flour, New York, called 
on millers in the Southwest this week. 


W. F. McCullough, for six years con- 
nected with the Hall-Baker Grain Co., 
Kansas City, and later owner and man- 
ager of the McCullough Grain Co., 
Wichita, Kansas, serving as president of 
the Wichita Board of Trade in 1909-11, 
on June 1 became manager of the grain 
department of the Kansas Milling Co., 
Wichita. 

H. D. McCarthy, traffic manager for 
the Southwestern Milling Co., Kansas 
City, returned this week from taking 
through two trains of flour to New York. 
Mr. McCarthy said that he paid particu- 
lar attention to traffic while on his way 
East, but failed to see any empties mov- 
ing West, as the Interstate Commerce 
Commission would have shippers believe. 


Arthur J. Stern, vice-president of the 
Wells - Abbott- Nieman Co., Schuyler, 
Neb., who spent the week in Kansas City, 
said that his company is building a rec- 
tangular, concrete headhouse 125 feet 
high, capable of loading six cars an hour 
and containing a storage capacity of 50,- 
000 bus. As soon as this headhouse is 
completed the company will build six 
cylindrical tanks. 


The Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, in in- 
creasing the scope of its Kansas City 
office, which formerly had jurisdiction 
only over Missouri, Kansas and Okla- 
homa, designated this office as the dis- 
tributing center for Texas, New Mexico, 
Nevada and Arizona. Additional ware- 
house space has been secured in Kansas 
City and the company will enlarge its 
facilities here as rapidly as possible. 


The Missouri Grain Dealers’ Associa- 
tion this week completed a series of local 
meetings held at 10 different points in 
the state, including Kansas City. Dem- 
onstrations of grading grain under the 
federal standards were made at all of 
the meetings, and M. U. Norton, retiring 
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secretary of the association, stated that 
practically all of the meetings were at- 
tended by a large number of millers and 
grain dealers, 


WICHITA 


Mills continue to operate under diffi- 
culties, as the rail situation has improved 
but slightly, although there is a feeling 
that improvement will gradually materi- 
alize before the new crop is ready to 
move. Flour demand is spasmodic, with 
the regular routine of orders coming on 
established brands. Some. business to 
California is reported, with limited in- 
quiry from eastern markets. Inquiry is 
coming from the bakers’ trade, with ref- 
erence to securing old wheat flour, but 
there is no decided inclination to buy at 
present quotations. Prices are firm to 
slightly lower than last week’s figures, 
and buyers appear to anticipate further 
declines. As this is the regular period 
for a lull in the milling business, millers 
are content to await developments. 

Export business to the South is quiet, 
and labor troubles at various ports are 
interfering with this class of business. 

Prices range: $13.60@14 per bbl, for 
95 per cent, basis 98-lb cottons, delivered 
Kansas City; short patents 30@50c 
higher. 

Millfeed prices have fluctuated some 
during the week, but now are about in 
line with last week. Offerings are limited 
on account of reduced output, and prices 
would, no doubt, decline if running time 
should be increased. Present demand is 
not sufficient to absorb a greater supply 
without causing further recession in 
prices. Mills are not contracting for de- 
ferred shipment to any extent. A few 
scattered July sales are reported. 

Prices follow: bran, $2.50; millrun, 
$2.70; gray shorts, $2.80,- prompt ship- 
ment, basis Kansas City rate points; in 
mixed cars with flour, 10c higher. 


' 


NOTES 


L. R. Hurd, president of the Red Star 
Milling Co., is in Chicago this week. 

J. H. Moore, president of the Wichita 
Flour Mills Co., returned Thursday from 
an automobile trip to Chickasha, Okla. 
He reports wheat-cutting in Oklahoma, 
from Enid south, with yields and quality 
good, although the acreage is below the 
average. Oklahoma is also harvesting an 
excellent crop of oats from an unusually 
large acreage. 

It is reported that growing wheat in 
this locality has deteriorated somewhat 
due to extreme hot weather since recent 
rains. In some fields the ground is baked 
hard and the berry is not filling prop- 
erly. Premature ripening is also noted. 
Harvesting of early varieties will com- 
mence in southern Kansas June 15, and 
should be well under way within 10 days. 
There is no complaint as yet of labor 
shortage. : 





NEBRASKA 

Omana, Nes., June 12.—Conditions in 
the milling trade in the Omaha territory 
continue virtually unchanged as com- 
pared with a week ago. ports from 
some of the millers are to the effect that 
the trade in the last week has been very 
light, while reports from others indicate 
that it has been fairly satisfactory. 

“Business has been pretty fair this last 
week,” said one of the large Omaha mill- 
ers. “We haven’t received any large or- 
ders, but there have been scattering car- 
loads from all territories and occasional 
1,000 or 2,000 bbls have been sold. In- 
quiries are good, and it is beginning to 
look to us as if we could expect a pretty 
good volume of old-crop orders, at least.” 
Another of the large Omaha millers said: 
“Flour sales have been light. Feed is 
in good demand at high prices. The 
growing wheat crop of Nebraska is in ex- 
cellent condition, and it looks as if the 
harvest will be a big one.” 


OMAHA“OUTPUT 


Output of Omaha (Neb.) mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 24,000 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 


Northwestern Miller: 
Pct. of 
activity 
62 


Flour 
output 
This week 
Last week 76 
Year ago 54 


Leton Leste. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Duturu, Mrxn., June 14.—The flour 
market was ‘without change last week 
and milling business was reported list- 
less, the same as for some time past. 
With buyers so lightly interested and 
staying out of the market, prospects for 
immediate improvement are not bright. 
Some needy buyers here and there were 
taken care of in a small way, but aside 
from this, trading dragged. As a good 
many users have their future require- 
ments filled, or taken care of on’ con- 
tracts coming to them, they gave the 
market no particular attention. Only 
those whose stocks were low and needed 
replenishing showed any interest or 
made purchases. There was no change 
in the price list. 

The durum mill received inquiries from 
the trade, but mostly to line up on mar- 
ket and prices. A light scattered car- 
lot business was accepted. Present buy- 
ing is practically confined to immediate 
shipments, emphasizing the fact that 
users are pressed for supplies. Trades 
as a rule are pretty well ked up. 

The only thing in the rye situation was 
the local interest and higher prices. Out- 
siders absolutely refrain from showing 
any interest, not even asking for quo- 
tations. Quotations were advanced 25@ 
30c last week; today a further 15c was 
tacked on. 

Demand for middlings keeps up, but 
it is.a trifle lessened on bran. Split 
cars command high prices. In straight 
cars, if available, bran is quoted several 
dollars per ton under a week ago. One 
mill did a small trade, the other one is 
still sold ahead and out of the market. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 


Pet. of 
activity 
47 


Flour 
output 
This week 
Last week 
Year ago 
Two years ago 


Parker M. Paine, Chicago, formerly in 
business here, was a visitor on ‘change 
last week. 

The Becher-Barrett-Lockerby Co. has 


- been admitted to corporate membership 


on the Duluth Board of Trade. 

Charles F. Macdonald, secretary of 
the Duluth Board of Trade, left Satur- 
day night for Washington, on business 
pertaining to traffic matters. 

The car situation is reported loosening 
a little to\ the East. At Buffalo, em- 
bargoes are being released very rapidly 
and mills are getting stuff through with 
better dispatch. 

Among visitors on ’change last week 
were F. T. Whaley, Boston; George H. 
Johnson, Philadelphia; H. F.*Eshelman, 
Lancaster, Pa; R. C. Schiller, Minneapo- 
lis, and J. R. McKay, Chicago. 

Another boat load of 48,000 bus of 
Argentine flax arrived and was taken into 
store last week. This makes 115,000 bus 
received this season. It is already being 
railed out for Minneapolis, its destina- 
tion. 

G. P. Harbison, who has been on the 
trading floor for the A. D. Thomson Co. 
for the past seven years, has opened 
business on the Duluth Board of Trade 
under the title of the Harbison Com- 
mission Co, 

Tight conditions prevailed in July rye, 
which closed strong l4c over June 7. 
September advanced about 10c in sym- 
pathy. Supplies of rye in store are get- 
ting low, and with lessened receipts any 
pressing demand runs prices up sharply. 


Readjustment is going on in flaxseed 
futures. Spreading operations in July 
and October featured for several days, 
and the fall delivery at one time today 
sold 10¢ premium over July. The close 
showed a difference of 8%c in favor of 
October. 

With most of the wheat received going 
to apply on former to-arrive sales, only 
limited supplies were displayed on tables 
to receive buyers’ attention. Owing to a 
lack of spring supplies, the market was 
a nominal affair with no price changes of 
note recorded. Choice grades of durum 
were cared for promptly,/ with the less 
desirable grades going lower. Bids on 
durum were advanced 7@1l0c on the 
week. 

Line boats are carrying about all of 
the grain now moving out. Occasionally 
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an outside boat takes on a load, but gen. 
erally shipments run to small and mod- 
erate lots. The present quiet condition 
of the tonnage market will probably 
continue until the new-crop movement, 
Most of the grain held here is reported 
sold and under contract to go out this 
and next month. Receipts of wheat and 
rye continue to hold up well. Aside 
from this the movement is of no im- 
portance. 

Members of the Duluth Board of 
Trade will vote Monday, June 21, upon 
the following change in the rules, recom. 
mended by the board of directors for 
adoption: “When a member shall act as 
agent for a resident member of the s- 
sociation in the purchase or sale of grain 
or flaxseed for future delivery, and be- 
fore the close of the day on which tr::ns- 
actions are made they shall be assu:ed 
by the pie from the agent, the ate 
charged for the service shall be $1 per 
1,000 bus for flaxseed and 50¢ per 1,000 
bus for other grains.” 

To conform with the changed time in 
Chicago, trading in this market will open 
at 8:30 a.m. and close at 12:15 p.m., ex- 
cept on Saturday, when the close wil! be 
11:00 a.m. Daily reports must be in 
the clearing house by 2 p.m., and Satur- 
day at 12:15 p.m. Deliveries must be 
made by 11:30 a.m. except Saturdays, 
when the hour set is 10:30 am. Opera- 
tors were much concerned over the )os- 
sibility of demurrage charges piling up 
in connection with handling grain, owing 
to the change, as railroads continue to 
operate on standard time. This matter 
will probably be cleared up satisfactory 
to all_concerned. , 

F. G. Cartson,. 





In order that Bulgaria may derive the 
greatest possible benefit from the ex- 
portation of from 500,000 to 1,000,000 
tons of grain produced last year in ex- 
cess of the needs of that country, a law 
has been passed putting exportation of 
all grain under control of a consortium 
formed by the National Bank and the 
Co-operative Bank. 





FLOUR OUTPUT TO MAY 28 

Grain Corporation estimates of weekly 

flour output, wheat receipts and wheat stocks 
(000’s omitted): 

Flour output Total for 

bbls year,* bbls 

Week ended— 1920 1919 1920 1919 

28 1 8 2,071 121,636 114,215 

2,378 119,798 112,144 

2,671 117,968 109,766 

2,553 116,070 107,095 

2,766 114,175 104,542 

2,512 112,282 101,776 


Total flour output, 12 months ended June 
27, 1919, 121,130,000 bbis; 12 months ended 
June 29, 1918, 115,373,000 bbis, 

WHEAT (BUS) 
--Receipts—, -——-Stocks — 

Week ended— 1920 1919 1920 1919 

2,657 106,108 65,834 

2,605 111,574 74,499 

2,103 119,180 83,287 

2,168 127,006 95,951 

TTT 1,986 134,861 106,732 

April 23 2,185 141,842 120,891 

*Fiscal years beginning July 1. Tota! re- 
ceipts, June 27 to May 28, 763,703,000 bus, 
against 720,881,000 a year ago. 

EXPORTS OF WHEAT AND FLOUR 
(July 1 to May 28) 
1919-20 1918-19 
Wheat, 100,666,000 161,264,000 
Flour, bbis 19,789,000 25,287,000 
Totals as wheat, bus. 189,719,000 275,054,000 


*Includes relief and A. E. F. shipments. 





Foreign Exchange Cable Rates 


The following rates for the week ended 
June 5, as quoted by the Market Reporter 
of the Department of Agriculture, are ap- 
proximate only, as they represent the value 
of foreign moneys at New York at a certain 
hour during the day. These values fluctuate 
with the demand, which may change even 
within the hour. 

Par 

Countries— Coin value Highest Lowest 
Argentina Peso $1.0365 $1.043 $1.037 
Belgium Franc .1930 .08163 (8064 
China— 

Hongkong 

Shanghai .. 
Czecho- 

Slovakia ...Krone - 2026 025 
Denmark .. Krone - 2680 172 

Pound .8665 96 
Franc’ .1930 .07861 
.2382 
.193 
-1930 
-4985 
Jugo-Slavia ..Krone . 2026 
Mexico Peso’ .495 
Netherlands Guilder -4020 
.2680 
-2832 
.1930 
-193 
-1930 
-2680 =, 
+1930 § .18348 


-Dollar .8642 -855 l 
.-Tael -2020 19 A 
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CHICAGO, JUNE 12 


FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 

f.0.b. Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 

Leading Minneapolis brands, % 

sacks, per 196 lbs, to the retail 

merchaMmtS ccccccscscccccsecs $15.20 @15.35 
Spring patent, jute .......6+.5. 14.25 @14.76 
Spring straights, Caer ee 13.25@13.75 
Spring clears, ER <i ca, a ewhig de® 10.30@11.00 
Second clear, 140 lbs, jute...... 8.90@ 9.60 


City mills’ spring patents, jute. 14.30@14.50 
WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 


Patent, southern, jute ...... .+ $18.25 @13.75 
Straight, southern, jute ........ 12.50@12.75 
Clear, southern, jute .......... 10.00@10.50 


HARD WINTER FLOUR 
First patent, Kansas, jute $13.60@14.20 
Pate::t, 95 per cent ........+. -. 12.40@13.00 
Kansas, jute .......+.++- 10.25@10.75 
RYE FLOUR 
Rye flour, white, jute, per bbl. .$10.65@11.00 
Rye flour, standard, jute ...... 10.00@10.40 
WHEAT—Offerings light. Shipping de- 
good. Market firm. Prices for the 
week follow: 





This week Last week Last year 
-++@300 @ 


No, 1 red..... 290@ 


No. 2 red..... 294@296 293@295 232@... 
No. 1 hard.... ...@... 295@301 ...@... 
No. 2 hard.... 287@295 295@296 282@... 
No. 1 nor, 8s... 295@300 ...@... 235@250 
No. 2 nor, 8... 285@295 295@... 230@245 
No. 1 dk nor.. 310@... i Ate weete. Fe 

CORN—Prices were higher early, but 


broke to the lowest of the week later and 
closed at the inside. Prices for the week 
follow: 

This week Last week Last year 

6 mix - 177@190 181@186 165@170 
4 mix - 181@195 192@... 169@172 

8 mix..... 182@196 187@198 170@176% 
6 yel - 177@190 183@193% 166@173 
5 yel -. 180@193% ...@... -+.@168 
a gel... 182@194 187@188 -».@170 
3 yel 183@196 187@200 170@176% 
3 wh. 182@196 186@200 171@176% 

OATS—Prices advanced to the highest on 
record, with a sharp reaction and a weak 
close. Range for the week follows: 

This week Last week Last year 

4wh... 110 @120 101%@107% 65 @69% 
8 wh... 110 @122%103 @114%67 @70 
2wh... 114%@129 106 @115% 67% @70% 
1 wh... 115 @122 107 @116....@.... 

RYE—Demand _ good. Offerings light. 


Exporters bidding the highest premiums in 
several weeks, with 100,000 bus sold Satur- 
day from outside markets. Range for the 
week was $2.14% @2.24, with the close well 


around the top. No. 4 sold Saturday at 
$2.17, July closed at $2.11% and September 
$1.90 %. 

BARLEY—Maltsters were fair buyers. A 





sale of 1,000 tons California was made here 
for export. Poor to fancy ranged at $1.40@ 
1.70, with the close around $1.54@1.60. July 
was $1.53 at the last and September $1.38. 


CORN GOODS—Market stronger. Corn 
flour, $4.95 per 100 lbs. Corn meal, yellow, 
$4.95, white $4.85; cream meal, yellow 
$4.8744, white $4.85; pearl hominy, $4.85 for 


granulated in car lots. Rolled oats, $5.57%; 
Steel-cut $6.26%, the latter per 100 lbs, and 
the former for 90 lbs from warehouse, 

LINSEED MEAL—Trade fair. Offerings 
light because of car scarcity. Market easy 
at $68@69 per ton, f.o.b,.. Chicago, 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Weckly receipts and: shipments of flour 
and grain (000’s omitted): 
r~Receipts— --Shipments—, 
9 


1920 1919 1920 1919 
Flour, bbis..... 215 175 154 118 
Wheat, bus.... 828 201 984 252 
Corn, bus...... 1,655 2,378 541 795 
Oats, bus...... 825 2,534 1,181 1,983 
Rye, bus....... 137 29 109 71 
Barley, bus.... 149 855 41 573 





DULUTH, JUNE 12 
FLOUR—Nominal prices today at Duluth- 


Superior, f.0.b, mills, per bbl, in 98-lb cot- 
tons; 
Family patent ......0ccccseses $14.80@15.00 
Bakers patOQeiss 400i iv cons dee’ 14.55 @14.75 
First clear, UGB ck bic asi awve 10.50 @10.75 
Second COMP, FURS vecteccccccce 8.50@ 9.00 
RO 2 semouly evict sdeakescdes 14.65 @14.75 
Durum pate na useds ives saarwes 14.15 @14.25 
RYE FLOUR—Prices today at Duluth- 
Superior mills, in 100-Ib sacks: 
Mo. 3 streli «gc cicssoeckakverctie $5.90 
Pure Whit®’ Griwe Gs suse wb edea ciccecds 6.40 
No. 8 dark 886 -<ssiwves ctebyias sheds 4.05 
No, 5 dark 9G cites sae neeVe te cevas 5.90 
Me, 8 rye (i Geleheceeens omaseecii ee 5.35 


WHEAT FLOUR OUTPUT 

For week ending as follows: 
— bbls 1919 bbls 1918 bbls 
Tune te teas June 14.24,850 June 15.15,075 
= 5..10,425 June 7..31,195 June 8..15,830 
—_ 29.. 49,110 May 31..33,375 Junel.. 9,680 
ay 22. . 15,260 May 24,.34,875 May 26.. 6,930 
don LEAT—Stocks show a decrease of 461,- 
. bus on the week, and supplies held in 
Store at the close of business tonight, 1,097,- 





000. While receipts were fair, shipments 
outran them by a considerable margin, which 
accounted for the reduction in _ stocks. 
Toward the end of the week shipping opera- 
tions slowed up, otherwise the decrease 
might have shown up larger. 

With most of the arrivals applying on 
sale a smaller number of cars were dis- 
played on the tables. Bulk of the limited 
offerings were durum. Choice grades of 
this wheat were in demand, lower ones mov- 
ing slower. Bids for the list advanced 6c. 
Spring held steady and unchanged under 
scant offers. 


PRICES, STOCKS AND MOVEMENT 


Closing coarse grain prices, on track, in 
cents per bu: 


Oats Rye 

No. 3 white No. 2 Barley 
June 5 ... 101% @106% 214% oceMees 
June 7... 101% @106% 215% --@.. 
June 8 ... 102 @107 218 .-@.. 
June 9 ... 105% @109% 224% @.. 
June 10 ... 107% @114% 222 0 os. 
June il - 111% @116% 224 -@.. 
June 12 ... 110% @113% 229 we, Sere 
June 14, 1919 66% @ 67% 149% 100@112 


Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth-Superior 
elevators (000’s omitted): in bushels: 


-—Domestic—, ——Bonded——, 

1920 1919 1918 1920 1919 1918 
GO clecacs 18 196 71 oe o+ Se 
MVS cecscee 281 8654 1 ee 3 
Barley .... 173 207 65 oe se «~s 
Flaxseed .. 118 150 348 3 53 14 
COFM secsee . <6 1 63 1 


Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


oReceipts——, -——Shipments—, 





Wheat— 1920 1919 1918 1920 1919 1918 
Spring .... 188 7 20 297 367 1 
Durum .... 479 558 oe 781 352 19 
Winter... 1 ee oe se eo 

Totals... 668 565 20 1,078 719 20 
COPR. . 2.0%. ee e's es oe ee 1 
J ar 8 7 es 10 1 ° 
EO oct sve 374 359 -» 862 606 an 
Barley .... 17-398 6 20 424 2 


é vs 14 Se ee s 
Flaxseed .. 135 18 103 35 17 13 
Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, June 12, 
and receipts by weeks ended Saturday 
(000’s omitted in stocks): Receipts by 
c~ Wheat stocks—, -———grade——, 








1920 1919 1918 1920 1919 1918 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 
1 dk nor } 
1,2 nor } 26 403 2 24 9 15 
2 dk nor J 
38 dk nor 
3 nor j 36 kn ath 25 ae 7 
All other 
Spring .. 351 422 o* 40 6 6 
1 am dur 
1, 2 dur jf 258 497 o¢ 84 90 
All other 
durum .. 400 121 4 90 67 
Winter ... 10 1 os 7 os ce 
Mixed .... 16 os oe 222 83 8 
Totals ..1,097 1,444 6 492 265 36 


FLAXSEED—Held comparatively steady 
early in the week, only to weaker and sell 
down to lowest point reached in a little 
over a year. Operators grasped and acted 
on any news likely to have influence mar- 
ketwise, on one side or the other. With the 
arrival, Friday, of 47,000 bus of Argentine 
flaxseed, the toal receipts to date this season 
reached 115,000 bus. This has had the 
effect of making the near delivery heavy. 
Considerable spreading between July and 
October was reported today at a range of 
4@5c in favor of the new-crop future, It 
closed showing October at 5c premium. An- 
other feature was the quoting of No. 1 
flaxseed in store 1%c under track, or to 
arrive, Further movement of Argentine 
stuff is expected. Some of the flaxseed has 
already been put aboard cars and sent to 
its destination, Minneapolis. More will fol- 
low as cars to ship in become available. 
Business put through was largely in July, 
but interest is picking up in the fall issues. 
July closed 4c up from low, October 8c. 
Compared with close of June 5, final figures 
today show October with a 4c loss, to 10%c 
for July. 


RANGE OF FLAXSEED FUTURES 


-——Close——_,, 
Opening June 14 
June 7 High Low Junel2 1919 
July ..$4.05 $4.08 $3.95 $3.99 $4.76 
Sept. ée0 4.6 


Oct... 404 408 8.96 - 404 4.48 





KANSAS CITY, JUNE 12 
FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 


flour, basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b. 
Kansas City, prompt shipment: 
Srey er ee es 7 $13.560@14.25 
ROREINE neha cia ctasevicoveunes 12.50 @13.00 
te BS RPP rer err ere 11.00 @12.00 
pS En eee ee 10.00 @11.00 
MILLFEED—Demand for feed is rather 


but mainly from the South and 
Southeast. Offerings are freer this week. 
Quotations, per ton, in 100-lb sacks: bran, 
$49@50; brown shorts, $55@56; gray shorts, 
$57@58. 

WHEAT—A weakness in the demand for 
practically all grades of milling wheat, with 
little export inquiry, coupled with fairly 
large arrivals, sent the cash wheat market 
down about 5c this week. Milling demand 
had to be relied upon to absorb a large part 
of the arrivals. Cash prices: hard wheat, 


active, 


No. 1 $2.83@2.86, medium $2.78@2.82; No. 
2 $2.78@2.81, medium $2.77@2.80; No. 3 
$2.77@2.81, medium $2.75@2.77; No. 4 $2.72 
@2.76, medium $2.68@2.72. Soft wheat: No. 
1 $2.83@2.85, No. 2 $2.81@2.83,-No. 3 $2.75 
@2.77, No. 4 $2.71@2.74. 

CORN—Supplies in excess of the demand 
caused the price of cash corn to drop 6@8c. 
With the exception of one day, when the 
action of the future market caused an ad- 
vance of about ic in cash corn, the market 
continually closed lower. Cash prices: white 
corn, No. 2 $1.88@1.90, No. 3 $1.83@1.85, 
No. 4 $1.80@1.82; yellow. corn, No. 2 $1.80@ 
1.82, No. 3 $1.78@1.79, No. 4 $1.75@1.76; 
mixed corn, No. 2 $1.78@1.79, No. 3 $1.76@ 
1.77, No. 4 $1.71@1.73. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


c-Receipts— -Shipments— 
1920 1919 1920 1919 





Wheat, bus..1,028,700 152,550 896,400 148,500 
Corn, bus.... 406,250 395,000 126,250 213,750 
Oats, bus.... 61,200 299,000 48,000 183,300 
Rye, bus..... 6,600 7,700 4,400 1,100 
Barley, bus.. 36,000 10,500 36,400 7,800 
Bran, tons... , 1,520 680 3,580 2,600 
Hay, tons.... 12,192 3,000 4,488 660 
Flour, bbis... 19,500 12,225 63,375 34,450 
MILWAUKEE, JUNE 12 
FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, per 
bbl, f.0.b. Milwaukee: 
Spring patent, cotton .......... $15.50 @16.00 
Spring straight, cotton ........ 14,50@14.90 
First clear, cottom ......+..000% 11.50@11.75 
Second clear, cottom .........+. 9.00@ 9.50 
Rye flour, cotton, white ....... 11.95 @12.90 
Rye flour, cotton, straight ..... 10.95 @11.40 
Rye flour, cotton, dark ........ 8.70@10.00 
Kansas patent, cotton ......... 14.00@14.75 
Corn flour, 100 lbs, cotton ...... @ 4.75 
Corn meal, 100 lbs, cotton ..... @ 4.65 
Corn grits, 100 lbs, cotton ...... @ 4.60 


MILLFEED—Easier, with standard bran 
$52.50@53.50; standard fine middlings, $56.50 
@57.50; rye feed, $56.50; red dog, $70.50@ 
71; flour middlings, $61@63; oil meal, $65.50 
@66.50; hominy feed, $71,—all in 100-lb 
sacks, 

WHEAT—For the week prices were un- 
changed, with demand good for choice mill- 
ing; offerings were light. No. 1 northern, 
$3@3.20; No, 2, $2.90@3.10; No. 3, $2.80@ 
2.95. Receipts for the week were 48 cars. 

BARLEY—For the week prices were 7@8c 
lower, with receipts 126 cars. The demand 
was good for choice, but low-grades slow. 
No, 3, $2.16@2.26%; No. 2, $2.15% @2.26%; 
No. 8, $2.14@2.25. 

RYE—Prices 12c higher; receipts, 53 cars. 
Call was good for choice and offerings were 
readily taken. No. 1, $2.16@2.26%; No, 2, 
$2.15@2.26%; No. 3, $2.14@2.25. 

CORN—Prices 12@138c lowér; receipts, 356 
cars. Demand good for yellow and white, 
but mixed was slow. No. 3 yellow, $1.82@ 
1.95; No. 4 yellow, $1.81@1.93; No. 3 mixed, 
$1.78@1.93; No, 3 white, $1.88@1.98. 

OATS—For the week prices were 1@2c 
lower, with receipts 197 cars. The demand 
was good for choice and offerings were 
readily taken. No. 2 white, $1.11@1.15; No. 
3 white, $1.08@1.14; No. 4 white, $1.05@1.14. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


--Receipts— --Shipments— 

1920 1919 1920 1919 
Flour, bbis... 12,480 21,700 15,710 18,410 
Wheat, bus.. 66,150 87,100 184,895 88,229 
Corn, bus.... 507,700 265,490 122,600 90,751 
Oats, bus.... 397,940 994,490 392,602 776,015 
Barley, bus.. 190,035 745,750 37,720 364,088 
Rye, bus..... 71,095 54,000 140,440 4,050 
Feed, tons... 930 2,240 9,861 3,882 





TOLEDO, JUNE 12 
FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent flour, 
98’s, f.o.b. mill, $13.80@14; spring, $15.70. 


MILLFEED—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, f.o.b, 
Toledo: 


Winter wheat bran...........-. $59.50 @61.00 
Winter wheat mixed feed ..... 61.00 @63.00 
Winter wheat middlings ....... 62.50@64.00 
Oil meal, in 100-Ilb bags........ + vee» @68.00 


Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bag.... .....@12.50 
WHEAT—Receipts, 20 cars, 6 contract. 
CORN—Receipts, 48 cars, 33 contract. 
OATS—Receipts, 23 cars, 20 contract. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


--Receipts— --Shipments—, 
1920 1919 1920 1919 
Wheat, bus.. 28,000 23,700 63,340 8,140 
Corn, bus.... 60,000 14,250 16,865 5,750 
Oats, bus.... 47,150 102,450 22,000 81,820 





ST. LOUIS, JUNE 12 

FLOUR—Nominal quotations: spring first 
patent, $14.20@14.60; standard, $13.40@ 
14.20; first clear, $10@11; hard winter pat- 
ent, $13.50@14; straight, $12.50@13.20; first 
clear, $10.30@11; soft winter patent, $12.80 
@14.40; straight, $12@12.40; first clear, $9.70 
@10.20. 

MILLFEED—Demand quiet. Bran sold at 
$50@52.50, and gray shorts $60@62.50. 

WHEAT—Prices 2c iower; demand quiet; 
receipts, 251 cars, against 360 last week; 
closing prices: No. 1 red, $2.88; No, 2 red, 
$2.85@2.86; No. 3 red, $2.83; No. 4 hard, 
$2.79. 

CORN—Quiet, with prices llc lower; re- 
ceipts, 536 cars, against 439; closing prices: 
No. 1 corn, $1.83; No. 2 corn, $1.83; No. 3 
corn, $1.81; No. 6 corn, $1.70; No. 1 yellow, 
$1.83@1.84; No. 2 yellow, $1.83@1.84; No. 3 


yellow, $1.81; No. 4 yellow, $1.79; No. 1 
white, $1.99; No. 2 white, $1.98@2; No. 3 


white, $1.96; No. 5 white, $1.72. 

CORN GOODS—City mills quote in 100-Ib 
sacks as follows: corn meal, $4.70; cream 
meal, $4.80; grits and hominy, $4.95. 

OATS—Prices 1@2c lower; demand quiet; 
receipts, 137 cars, against 267; closing 
prices: No. 2 oats, $1.15; No, 3 white, $1.14; 
No. 4 white, $1.13%; No. 2 mixed, $1.13. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


c-Receipts—, -—Shipments—, 

1920 191 1920 1919 
Flour, bbls... 71,830 47,220 76,450 63,080 
Wheat, bus.. 583,200 87,600 391,990 33,910 
Corn, bus.... 838,500 514,800 280,860 167,220 
Oats, bus.... 350,000 842,000 425,110 471,670 
Rye, bus..... 8,800 8,800 2,230 1,310 
Barley, bus.. 11;200 17,600 ..... 5,230 





PHILADELPHIA, JUNE 12 
FLOUR—Receipts, 2,787 bbls and 13,173,- 
106 lbs in sacks. No exports. Quotations, 
per 196 lbs, packed in 140-lb jute sacks: 


at wo | Be $14.75 @15.50 
Spring standard patent ........ 14.00@14.50 
Gem Met GIORE ook cccens care 12.00 @12.50 
Hard winter short patent ...... 14.50@15.00 
Hard winter straight .......... 13.50@13.75 
Soft winter straight ........... 13.00 @13.50 


RYE FLOUR—Offerings light and market 
firm and higher, but trade quiet. Quota- 
tions, $12@13.25 per 196 lbs, in sacks, ac- 
cording to quality. 

WHEAT—Market largely nominal. Re- 
ceipts, 541,750 bus; stock, 2,711,857. Quota- 
tions, car lots, in export elevator; No, 1 red 
winter, $3.13; No. 1 hard winter, $3.13; No. 
2 red winter, $3.10; No. 2 hard winter, $3.10; 
No. 3 red winter, $3.07; No, 3 hard winter, 
$3.07; No. 4 red winter, $3.03; No. 4 hard 
winter, $3.03; No. 5 red winter, $2.99; No. 5 
hard winter, $2.99. 

CORN—Market alternately higher and 
lower, but showed little net change for the 
week. Receipts, 56,907 bus; stock, 81,686. 
Quotations, as to quality and location, at 
$2.05@2.07, the latter for No. 2 yellow. 

CORN GOODS—Offerings light and mar- 
ket steady, but trade quiet, influenced by 


fluctuations of raw material. Quotations: 
Kiln-dried— 100-1b sacks 
Gran. yeHow meal, fancy..... $5.07 % @5.15 
Gran. white meal, fancy...... vee eee @5.46 
Yellow table meal, fancy..... ...... @5.05 
White table meal, fancy ..... @5.45 
White corn flour, fancy ........ seeeee @5.45 
Pearl hominy and grits, sacks.. @65.45 
Pearl hominy and grits, cases... ...... @2.65 


MILLFEED — The, volume of _ business 
transacted small and market generally low- 
er, with ample offerings. Quotations: 


COPTER DIOR os cicrecnesecaveses $59.00 @60.00 
Soft winter bran ........s.e0005 60.50@61.00 
Standard middlings ........... 62.00 @63.00 
Flour middlings ............... 69.00@70.00 
WORE GO cc scciestcosssscecucte 75.00@76.00 





OATS—Offerings light and market ad- 
vanced 4c. Trade, however, quiet. Receipts, 
91,756 bus; stock, 223,596. Quotations: No. 
1 white, $1.31@1.32; No. 2 white, $1.29@ 
1.30; No. 3 white, $1.28@1.29; No, 4 white, 
$1.26 @1.27. 

OATMEAL—Firm in sympathy with 
strength of raw material. Buyers, however, 
lacked confidence and holding off. Quota- 
tions: ground oatmeal, 100-lb sacks, $5.68; 
rolled, steam or kiln-dried, per two 90-Ib 
sacks, $11.70; patent, cut, two 100-lb sacks, 
$11.36@12.94; pearl barley, in 100-lb sacks, 
fine $7@7.90, coarse $5.50. 





NEW YORK, JUNE 12 

FLOUR—Market quiet. Buyers have so 
much flour in transit they cannot see ad- 
visability of making new purchases, Prices 
are high, but are only nominal in view of 
limited trading. They ranged: spring first 
patent, $15.50@16.25; standard patent, $13.75 
@14.50; first clear, $11.50@12.25; soft win- 
ter straight, $13@13.75; hard winter 
straight, $12.75@13.50; first clear, $11@ 
12.25; rye, $11.50@12.35, some mills quoting 
$13, all jute. Receipts were 92,819 bbls. 

WHEAT—Price changes feverish and er- 
ratic. Receipts were 372,000 bus, 

CORN—Market for cash corn in the West 
2@8c lower, and outside markets weak. 
Prices for No. 2 yellow, $2.09% (10-day 
shipment). Receipts were 546,000 bus, 

OATS—Numerous breaks, and cash mar- 
ket again weak; offers were well absorbed 
and close was firm, with September position 
above the high points of preceding days, 
Receipts were 342,000 bus. 


BOSTON, JUNE 12 

FLOUR—Per 196 Ibs, in sacks: 
Spring patents, special short...$15.75 @16.25 
Spring patents, standard ...... 14.25 @15.50 
SPriMG COATS 2c... ccccsccvsscces 10.75 @13.00 
Hard winter patents .......... 14.00@15.25 
Soft winter patents ........... 14.00@14.75 
Soft winter straights .......... 13.75 @14.25 
Soft winter clears ............. 11.75 @13.75 

MILLFEED—Demand slow with market 
easy. Spring bran, $59@60; winter bran, 
$59.50@60; middlings, $64@70; mixed feed, 
$64@73; red dog, $77; gluten feed, $79.87; 
hominy feed, $76.50; stock feed, $74@77; oat 
hulls, reground, $57; cottonseed meal, $73 
@77,—all in 100’s. 

CORN PRODUCTS—tThe market is barely 
steady, with a quiet demand for yellow corn 
goods and dull market for white corn goods, 





_ 
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Yellow granulated corn meal, $5; bolted yel- 
low, $4.95; feeding corn meal, $4.10@4.15; 
cracked corn, $4.15@4.20; white corn flour, 
$5.50; white corn meal, $5.50; hominy grits 
and samp, $5.50; cream of maize, $6.50,— 
all in 100’s. 

OATMEAL—A firmer market, with fair 
demand for rolled at $5.95 and $6.84 for cut 
and ground, in 90-lb sacks. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 


--Receipts— -—Stocks——\ 
1920 1919 1920 1919 
25,890 26,0560 ....-. «sees 
184,060 32,058 421,520 

1,260 

17,280 84,195 


Flour, , bbis.... 
Wheat, bus... 


705 3,806 
3,470 100 1,656 25,624 
tons. 7 
Corn meal, bbls 


Oatmeal, sacks 2,550 


NO EXPORTS 


There were no exports of flour or grain 
from Boston during the week of June 12. 





BALTIMORE, JUNE 12 


FLOUR—Closing, car lots, bbl, 

cottons: 

Spring first patent 

Spring standard patent 

Hard winter short patent 

Hard winter straight 

Soft winter short patent 

Soft winter straight (near-by).. 
Rye flour, white 

Rye flour, standard ... 

City. mills’ jobbing prices: 
City mills’ spring patent 
City mills’ blended patent 
City mills’ winter patent 
City mills’ winter straight oes» @14.26 

MILLFEED—lIrregular and dull. Quota- 
tions, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: spring bran, 
$62@63; soft winter bran, $63@64; standard 
middlings, $65@66; flour middlings, $67@68; 
red dog, $74@75; city mills’ bran and mid- 
dlings, $64@65. These quotations refer to 
spot stuff; offerings in transit, $2@3 ton 
lower. 

WHEAT—Down 7c bu on No. 2 red winter 
and i5c on No. 2 red winter, garlicky, 
showing that the foreigners are beginning 
to discriminate; demand less urgent, move- 
ment large. Receipts, 855,979 bus; exports, 
595,729; stock, 2,480,743. Closing prices: spot 
No. 2 red winter, $3.07 bid; spot No. 2 red 
winter, garlicky, $2.97, nominal; spot No. 3 
red winter, $3.04 bid; sample grade, $2.50 
@2.97. ‘ 

CORN—Lost 3@é6c; 


in 98-lb 


$14.75 @15.25 
13.75 @14.25 
14.50@15.00 
13.50@14.00 
13.50@14.00 
12.50@13.00 
11.50@12.00 
10.50@11.00 


eee + @16.25 
eee + @15.75 
+ eee» @14.50 


movement and de- 
mand light. Receipts, 45,947 bus; exports, 
25,714; stock, 223,450. Closing prices: con- 
tract spot, $1.914%, nominal; domestic No. 3 
yellow, track, $1.96; range of southern for 
week, $1.91% @2.07; spot near-by yellow or 
white cob, bbl, $9.25@9.50; small lots, $9. 

OATS—Up 4@5c; demand good, movement 
limited. Receipts, 34,052 bus; stock, 129,843. 
Closing prices: No. 2 white, domestic, $1.28; 
No. 3 white, domestic, $1.27. 

RYE—Gained 7%c; movement and de- 
mand large. Receipts, 810,643 bus; exports, 
614,526; stock, 1,725,315. Closing price of 
No. 2 western for export, $2.43%. 





BUFFALO, JUNE 12 


FLOUR—Prices per bbl, cotton %’s, car- 
loads: Spring 
Best patent spring $....-@15.75 
Bakers patent 
First clear 
Second clear 
Graham flour 
Rye, pure white 
Rye, straight 


--@15.75 
«+ »@12.50 
--@ 8.50 
++ @15.25 
«++ @13.00 

-@12.35 


$....-@58.00 
+ «e+ + @62.00 
+ +e+ » @63.00 
+ ees» @66.00 
«+++ +@71.00 
95.00 @98.00 
+ «+e «@82.00 
-+ + @80.00 
--@75.00 

- +@77.00 
--@74.50 

- @76.00 


Bran, per ton 

Standard middlings, per ton.... 
Mixed feed 

Flour middlings 

Red dog, per ton 

Corn meal, table, per ton 

Corn meal, coarse, per ton 
Cracked corn, per ton 

Hominy feed, per ton 

Gluten feed, per ton 

Cottonseed meal, 36 per cent... 
Cottonseed meal, 38 per cent... 
Oil meal, per ton + oes « @63.50 
Rolled oats, bbl, 90-Ib sacks.... 6.00@ 6.10 

WHEAT—Very few sales of wheat were 
made here this week and none to millers. 

CORN—There was a steady decline this 
week, and the market closed 2ic lower than 
last Saturday. The trade seems to be well 
filled up. Closing: No. 1 and No. 2 yellow, 
$1.98; No. 3 yellow, $1.97; No. 4 yellow, 
$1.92; No. 6&6 yellow, $1.88; No. 6 yellow, 
$1.80@1.85,—on track, through billed. 

OATS—Strong all week and closed at 6%c 
over last Saturday. Buyers wanted oats at 
the close, but there were no offerings. Clos- 
ing: No. 1 white, $1.27%; No. 2 white, $1.27; 
No. 3 white, $1.26; No. 4 white, $1.25,—on 
track, through billed. 

BARLEY—No sales this week. Rail ship- 
ment malting was quoted at $1.75@1.80 and 
feed $1.60@1.65,—track, Buffalo. 

RYE—Nothing done. No. 2 was 
at 20c over Chicago July, on track. 


quoted 





MINNEAPOLIS, JUNE 15 

Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, f.0.b. Minneapolis, per 196 Ibs, 
were within the following range: 
Short patent, 98-lb cottons $14.65 @15.20 
Standard patent 13.90 @i5.65 
Bakers patent - 13.30@14.70 
First clear, jute 


- 11.25@12.00 
Second clear, jute 8.60@ 9.00 


Durum flour quotations, f.0.b. Minneapolis, 
today (June 15), in jute, were: 

Medium semolina $13.40@13.60 

11.50@12.00 

8.50@ 8.75 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 

1920 1919 1918 
June 19... ...... 252,260 269,275 
June 12... 315,485 260,340 255,860 
June 6... 250,250 326,120 223,095 251,340 
May 29... 296,295 289,480 199,060 240,425 


Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 
1919 1918 1917 

62,745 
56,495 
51,880 
31,110 


1917 
215,180 
279,800 


June 19... 
June 12... 
June 6... 2,180 100,305 
May 29... 2,670 64,055 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 
end- No. pac- -—Output—, -—-Exports— 
ing mills ity 1920 1919 1920 1919 
10. 65 70,710 145,155 275,475 ee 
17. 65 .70,710 98,440 291,840 eos 
24. 65 70,710 125,235 261,995 1,025 
1.. 65 70,710 149,765 276,115 1,035 
8.. 65 70,710 146,450 259,870 ese 
15. 65 70,710 174,470 261,050 305 
22. 65 70,710 174,715 246,645 310 
29. 65 70,710 177,950 231,835 eat see 
5. 64 70,535 161,415 214,210 335 895 
June 12. 53 59,820 105,340 179,545 see. WORD 


MILLFEED PRICES 


"8.880 
6,855 


2,075 
1,440 
1,975 


1,730 
2,115 


Minneapolis car-lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (June 15), prompt shipment, per 2,000 
lbs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported as follows 
by brokers: 

June 15 Year ago 
$.....@51.00 $33.00@34.00 
Stand, middlings.. 55.00@56.00 42.50@43.00 
Flour middlings... 62.00@62.50 47.00@49.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 68.00@69.00 65.00@56.00 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds, in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b. Minneapolis: 
Cracked corn, 2,000 lbs* $72.00 @72.50 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 72.50@73.00 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*.... 73.00@73.50 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 73.50@74.00 
Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb sacks. 55.00@58.00 
White corn meal, granulatedf.. 
Corn meal, yellowt 4 
Rye flour, white* 
Rye flour, pure dark* 
Whole wheat flour, bbit 
Graham, standard, bbit 
Rolled oats** 
Mill screenings, light, per ton... 26.00@32.00 
Mill screenings, ground, per ton. 28.00@34.00 
Elevator screenings, common, ton 27.00@34.00 
Elevator screenings, cleaning... 35.00@45.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 44.00@48.00 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 48.00@55.00 
Flaxseed screenings, ton 32.00 @ 40.06 
Recleaned flaxseed screenings... 40.00@60.00 
Can. black seed screenings, ton. 32:00@38.00 
Linsed oil meal* «eee @65.00 
*In sacks. tPer 100 Ibs. tPer bbl in 
sacks. **90-lb cotton sacks. : 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT PRICES 


Prices on contract grades of wheat at Min- 
neapolis: No. 
Dark northern spring... $2.23% 
Northern spring .21% 
Red spring 
Amber durum .. 
Durum 
Red durum 
Dark hard winter 
Hard winter 
Yellow hard winter 
Red winter 
Duluth prices 1c over Minneapolis. 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 4 


oe? 
Fe 


bo BO BO bo bo bo bo BO to BO 
tt it et bot et to 
WR OSH OS te 
REFEREE 


Oats 
105 @107 
111% @112% 
112% @114% 
110% @112% 
102% @104% 
103% @105% 
Barley 
122@155 
122@155 
124@157 
123 @156 
122@155 
120@153 


June 
June 
June 
June 
June 


June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 


219% @221% 
221% @222% 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 


Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 
dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

June 14 June 15 
June 12 June6 1919 1918 
457 495 0 eee 
No. l northern.. 654 


Totals 
In 1917 
In 1916 
In 1915 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 

Saturday were: June 14 
June12 June6 1919 

Wheat, bus 1,290,240 1,085,000 1,060,000 
Flour, bbis 19,121 26. 
Millstuff, tons ... 1,598 
Corn, bus 153,290 
Oats, bus 136,500 
Barley, bus 129,360 
Rye, bus 60,420 


Flaxseed, bus 42,480 203,000 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks 
ending Saturday were: J 


June 12 
Wheat, bus 
Flour, bbis ..... 
Millstuff, tons .. 
Corn, bus 
Oats, bus 
Barley, bus 
Rye, bus 
Plaxseed, bus ... 31,200 4,000 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 
Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
June 14 June 15 June 16 
Junei2 June5 1919 1918 1917 
Corn 39 51 8 


eee 44 514 
Oats ...1,217 1,448 1,982 380- 3,103 
Barley .. 698 4,024 647 336 
Rye ....2,574 3,084 eee 132 34 
Flaxseed. 19 23 31 48 126 


FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No, 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 
c— Mpls—  -———Duluth——_, 
Track Toarr. Track July Oct. 
8 ..$3.94% 3.94% 4.03% 4.00% 4.00 
9 .. 4.03 4.03 4.08 4.08 4.08 
< 4.00% 3.98 3.98 
+ 3.90 3.90 3.96% 3.95% 3.96 
June -» 3.91% 3.91% 3.99 3.99 4.04 
June 14 .. 3.885 3.88% 3.98% 3.98% 4.07 
Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
c-—Receipts——, -——In store——, 
1920 1919 1918 1920 °1919 1918 
Minneapolis. 146 203 105 19 
Duluth 135 18 108 


June 5 


23,460 


June 
June 
June 
June 


« 8.92 3.92 


Totals.... 

Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1919, to June 
12, 1920, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
c—Receipts—, -—Shipments—, 
1919-20 1918-19 1919-20 1918-19 

5,955 431 1,915 
3,768 840 3,290 


9,723 


Minneapolis 
Duluth 
1,271 


Totals 5,205 





Duluth-Winni Receipt 


Mi poli peg Pp 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 
c—Mpls—, -—Duluth—, Winnipeg 
1920 1919 1920 1919 1920 1919 
June 9... 61 220 7 70 
June 10 ... 112 125 ‘ bie 34 
June il... 159 -- 206 
June 12.... 222 113 
June 14... 316 98 
June 15... 195 





Totals ..1,065 


June 16, 1920 


Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 
The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ending 
June 11, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
P. R. 32 14 12 “J 


Grain Growers 
Fort William .... 
G; TP. 
Northwestern .... 
Port Arthur 
Thunder Bay .... 
Can, Gov't 

Sask. Co-op. 
Richardson 

Dav. & Smith ... 


3,751 ° 
Receipts 83 
Rail shipments... 210 126 
Lake shipments. . 470 338 


STOCKS BY GRADE (000’s 


Wheat— Bus Oats— 
No. 1 northern... 622 
No. 2 northern... 333 
. 8 northern.. 
4 


Total 





Winter and Spring Wheat Crops 
Department of Agriculture estimates of the 
winter and spring wheat crop and acreage 
of the United States, by years (000’s omitted 

in acreage and 000,000’s in yield): 

o——— Acres, -—Bushels— 
Winter Spng Total Wint Spn¢g Tot 
- 84,165 19,487 604 277 781 
50,489 23,338 209 941 
$7,130 22,051 y 356 921 
27,430 18,511 233 651 
34,829 17,956 158 640 
41,308 19,161 $52 1,026 
36,008 17,533 206 891 
- 81,690 18,485 > 240 763 
26,571 19,243 830 730 
29,168 20,381 191 621 
27,329 18,352 201 635 
28,330 18,303 291 737 

30,026 .17,531 ° 227 

28,405 16,800 225 

29,9561 17,355 242 

29,983 17,872 ° 273 

27,031 17,044 228 

- 32,510 16,954 49,466 236 

- 26,6567 19,545 46,202 307 


*Estimated June 1. 





Calendar Year Breadstuffs Exports 


Exports of grain and flour from the Un 


ited States, by calendar years, as reported by 


the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce; 


Flour, bbls Wheat, bus 
26,449,581 148,086,470 
21,706,700 111,177,103 
13,926,117 106,196,318 
14,379,000 154,049,686 
15,680,801 205,829,820 
12,769,073 173,861,944 
12,278,206 99,508,968 
10,622,000 61,655,000 
11,258,000 32,669,000 
8,370,000 24,257,000 
9,688,000 48,490,000 
13,013,000 92,780,000 37,578,000 
15,277,000 91,384,000 83,201,000 
14,324,000 62,851,000 102,519,000 
11,344,000 20,739,000 111,266,000 
11,643,000 13,015,000 46,499,000 
19,555,000 73,373,000 91,733,000 
+ 18,328,000 129,466,000 18,724,000 
19,200,000 178,300,000 102,400,000 
18,500,000 98,900,000 190,400,000 
18,500,000 108,700,000 206,100,000 
16,600,000 149,200,000 207,300,000 
13,600,000 109,900,000 189,100,000 


Corn, bus 
11,192,558 
39,899,091 
52,170,000 
53,548,000 
48,264,000 
15,626,000 
45,287,000 
30,980,000 
61,573,000 
42,693,000 
36,206,000 


Corn Mill- 

flourand feed, 

Oats, bus Rye, bus Barley, bus meal, bbls tons 
55,294,535 32,898,166 37,611,840 1,200,000 12,850 
114,462,932 7,631,639 18,805,219 1,798,000 9,652 
98,689,000 13,412,000 17,859,000 1,211,000 28,906 
101,411,000 15,161,000 22,486,000 422,000 49,703 
104,572,000 26,529,000 490,000 37,836 
35,067,000 18,208,000 348,000 50,099 
5,275,000 12,782,000 409,000 148,893 
30,374,000 417,000 136,108 
2,126,000 490,000 107,98 
1,931,000 345,000 49,605 
1,272,000 477,000 53,597 
1,205,000 359,000 78,019 
1,746,000 831,000 106,000 
25,480,000 685,000 97,000 
28,822,000 481,000 69,000 
1,220,000 $49,000 21,000 
1,495,000 683,000 28,000 
5,969,000 266,000 50,000 
25,900,000 
32,200,000 
41,100,000 
49,900,000 
52,300,000 


14,528,000 
13,769,000 
8,485,000 
9,800,000 


16,900,000 
4,500,000 
15,900,000 





World’s Corn Crops and Acreage 


United States Department of Agriculture 


estimates of the corn acreage and crops of 191), 


1918 and 1917 (1918-19, 1917-18 and 1916-17 in the southern hemisphere) for all countries 


supplying reasonably trustworthy reports (000’s omitted): 


North America— 
United States 
Canada 
Guatemala ... 

South America— 
Argentina : 


104,467 
250 


8,715 
65 

Uruguay Se 
Europe— 

Czecho-Slovakia dos 

France* 754 

Italy 3,459 

Roumania eee 

Spain 1,169 

Switzerland 7 
Asia— 

British India 

Japan 

Philippine Islands 
Africa— 


6,274 
144 
1,034 


Madagascar 

Morocco 

Tunist 

Union of South Africa 
Australasia— 

Australia 


Comparable totals, 
nine countries os ose 


*Excluding invaded territory. tIncludes 


Area, acres—————., 
1918 


[romana Production, bus————— 


Average, 
1917 1919 1918 1917 909-13 
116,730 2,917,450 2,502,665 3,065,233 2,708,334 

234 12,691 14,214 7,763 18,118 
ee 4,939 eee eee oD 
170,660 174,502 
1,446 
7,086 


58,839 
203,714 tes 
1,338 1,38 
6,815 6,027 


8,969 we 
“49 «1,702 
627 pet 


847 11,773 
8,672 79,000 
1,077 94,909 
1,176 24,553 

5 287 


14,904 22,289 
76,452 


29,369 
252 


9,560 
66,925 
24,141 

358 
92,680 


3,757 
11,271 


93,760 
3,791 
13,441 


6,544 
138 
1,058 
802 461 
63,757 64,28 
3,663 “ 
3,143 


354 
36,516 


20 
1,685 bes 

354 Pa 3,364 
44 217 Te vs 
3,150 41,289 45,148 26,498 
360 baa 8,843 
6 415 368 


8,527 10,28 
274 is 


——" 





+++ 3,074,856 2,654,902 3,216,945 2.981," 


sorghum, 





fe eo ae & oe os oe 


920 


pocks 


of grain 
ending 


ley Flax 
2 ; 
6 


DRI OOO WI -10 
to 
= 


wanwcc |! aro 
~ 
2 
4 


ps 

8 of the 
acreage 
omitted 


shels—, 
png Tot 
77 «(781 


} of 1919, 
countries 


Average, 
909-13 
2,708,334 
18,178 


174,502 


1,390 
gost 


22,239 
100,34 
100,628 

26,548 


87,240 
3,637 
1,446 


46l 
64,200 


26,ii8 
10,264 
4g 


— 


2,881, 1 
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GERMANY AFTER THE ARMISTICE 

In the first days following the armis- 
tice, a young lieutenant in the Belgian 
Army, M. Maurice Berger, undertook 
an investigation into the state of mind 
actuating Germany’s leading men, poli- 


ticians, generals, literary men, business 
men and artists. The result of his ef- 
forts constitutes a work of permanent 
value, which has now been translated 
into English, for an American edition, 
by William L. McPherson, 

“Lieutenant Berger’s book is admirably 
written, and shows a keen knowledge of 
political values; it appears to have a 
penetrating understanding of German 
psychology. To the American reader 
the chapters dealing with the Indepen- 
dent Socialists and the leaders in the 
Sparticide revolt should be of particular 
interest, since the American public 
really knows little of the personnel be- 
hind those movements. e has some 
acquaintance with Brockdorff-Rantzau, 
Lichnowsky, Helfferich, Rathenau, Re- 
ventiow, Harden, and Theodor Wolff, 
and is at least familiar with the names 
of Scheidemann and Erzberger, when 
they appear in the public prints; but to 
him Haase, Bernstein, Kautsky, Lieb- 
knecht and Rosa Luxemburg are little 
more than odd syllables. Through his 
interviews and character analysis, Lieu- 
tenant Berger makes them real person- 
ages, and gives substance to the motives 
that actuate them. 

If there are still any illusions as to 
the attitude of the Germans of Berlin 
regarding the allied victory, Lieutenant 
Berger’s book should dispel them. What 
those Germans had to say led him to 
believe that in their eyes the old army 
was unbeaten, and that the Kaiser and 
his advisers were not responsible for the 
war; that the generals who suffered both 
victory and defeat still denied the sec- 
ond and remembered only the first; and 
that the spirit of revenge still inflamed 
the Prussian officers’ corps.. It is dis- 
turbing, also, to find Liebermann and 
Sudermann, the artist and the man of 
letters, refusing to credit the crime of 
William II and the premeditation of his 
war policy. The same is true of the 
German attitude toward the Belgian 
atrocities; among the men interviewed 
by Lieutenant Berger, very few had the 
courage to admit them, and the others, 
with their minds barred by obstinacy, 
= denied everything or refused to 
elieve, 

The Germans make much of. the 
blockade, and complain bitterly of its 
effects upon the civilian population, for- 
getting that the blockade was a weapon 
forged by Germany herself, and by her 
first used. In February, 1915, the Ger- 
mans decreed, acting on their own ac- 
count, a blockade of England, and put 
the british Isles under the ban, forbid- 
ding neutral shipping to approach them, 
under the penalty of being sunk by U- 
boats. Only after being thus challenged, 
did Kngland strike back at Germany, 
= this the German conveniently for- 
gets. 

In order to soften the terms of the 
allies, the financiers approached by the 
Writer made much of the impoverish- 
ment of their country; and in order to 
remove fears of economic rivalry being 
restored promptly on the old basis, they 
described vividly the industrial stagna- 
tion of the present day. They held up 
constantly the spectre of Bolshevism, 
striving to make the most of this inter- 
national bugaboo to better their own 
Position, In the warnings of most of 
the responsible Germans against the 
perils of Bolshevism, there appears, 
however, to be much sincerity; they are 
alarmed by the monster they helped to 
bring into the world in Russia. 

Lieutenant Berger feels that Germany 
should not be admitted to the League of 
Nations so long as its leaders fail “to 
understand the necessity. of no longer 
Covering up the crimes of the past; of 
not postponing the publication of Kaut- 
sky’s documents, because they are dam- 
aging to the Kaiser; of boldly speaking 
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the language of truth and of bringing 
the nation, as a whole, to that concep- 
tion, which now exists among the Inde- 

ndent Socialists, of Germany’s culpa- 
ility and our justice.” These things, 
the writer believes, Germany has not 
yet ceased to do. 


“Germany After the Armistice,’’ by Maurice 
Berger; translated by William L. McPher- 
son; G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York; 


$3.50 net. 
‘* + 


BLASCO IBANEZ 


The great success of the Spanish nov- 
elist’s aod “The Four Horsemen of 
the Apocalypse,” has led his publishers 
to put on the market, in rapid succes- 
sion, English translations of his. earlier 
works, Fortunately this process has not 
lessened the initial popularity of Blasco 
Ibanez in this country, as is so often 
the case in similar circumstances, al- 
though many of his earlier novels do 
not have the same appeal to the Ameri- 
can reader as did his war story. 

“Woman Triumphant” was, in its orig- 
inal Spanish form, “La Maja Desnuda,” 
deriving its title from a celebrated 
painting by Goya, which _< in the 
Prado Museum at Madrid. It has a 
strange and original theme, tinged with 
morbidity, and is likely to be mistrusted 
by the excessively prudish reader for the 
emphasis it places upon physical beauty. 
There is much Latin frankness in it, 
and something approaching the repul- 
sive in the posthumous love of the art- 
ist, Renovales, the book’s central figure, 
for his wife, whom he hated while she 
was alive because. she had ceased to be 
his ideal of beauty, and idolized when 
she was dead because his memory of her 
carried him back to the days when she 
was his ideal. There are ugly blemishes 
in Renovales’s character, but the reader 
leaves the book with the impression of 
having made the acquaintance of a val- 
= and inordinately striking person- 

ity. 

There is very little story in the book, 
for it is principally an unplotted biog- 
raphy. The progress of events is not 
so much real as it is psychic; what hap- 
pens is largely a matter of kaleido- 
scopic character changes. Nevertheless, 
there is great dramatic quality in the 
story, which moves along without flag- 
ging; there are few paragraphs that 
would give even the shallowest reader 
the impulse to “skip.” The translation 
is far above the average. 

Despite its general charm, its daring 
frankness and its style, “Woman Tri- 
umphant” does not seem likely, how- 
ever, to prove so well liked as “Blood 
and Sand,” “The Cabin,” “The Dead 
Command,” or “La Bodega;” its appeal 
less universal in its nature than any of 
these. 

“Woman Triumphant,” by Vicente Blasco 

Ibanez; translated from the Spanish by 


Hayward Koniston; E. P. Dutton & Co., 


New York, 
* * 


HUMAN NATURE IN BUSINESS 


The relation of human nature to the 
cash register is very entertainingly and 
minutely considered in a book by Fred 
C. Kelly confessing the ambition to in- 
form the reader “how to capitalize” his 
“everyday habits and characteristics.” 

The great law of averages is applied 
to man in his devious ways of satisfy- 
ing wants and appeasing vanities, and 
from the generalizations to be drawn 
from the operation of this statute busi- 
ness men are admonished of the means 
for adding to their incomes. 

There is an abundance of illustrative 
incident in the book, which is written 
with one eye to entertaining the reader 
and the other to advancing his profit. 
Some of the chapter headings will give 
an idea of the content: “Cashing in on 
Footsteps,” “Men’s Moods at the Lunch 
Hour,” “Following the Crowd,” “Street 
Cars and Pedestrians,” “Human Ants,” 
“Human Nature and the Weather,” 
“Habits of the Shopper,” “Turning 
Imagination to Profit,” and “The Cost- 
liness of Vanity.” There is much in- 


formative philosophy in the concluding 
chapters, which deal with advice upon 
how to capitalize courtesy, that rare ele- 
ment in most merchandizing transactions 
of the day, the interaction of human na- 
ture and the credit system, and the use 
of the human voice as an instrument of 
ingratiation and _ sales-getting rather 


- than as an unprofitable instrument of 


torture. : 

“Human Nature in Business,” by Fred C. 
Kelly; G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York; 
$1.90 net. 

* * 
W. H. HUDSON 


A revised and enlarged edition of W. 
H. Hudson’s first book about bird life, 
out of print for many years, has just 
come from the publisher. The title of 
the original work was “Birds in a Vil- 
lage,” that of the present one, “Birds in 
Town and Village.” Many chapters of 
the first book are retained, but there is 
much new matter in addition, embody- 
ing the observations and experiences of 
recent years. 

Those who are familiar with Mr. Hud- 
son’s richly fanciful work, “The Purple 
Land,” “The Book of a Naturalist,” 
“Far Away and Long Ago,” and others, 
will not need to be reminded of his 
peculiar charm of manner and beauty of 


‘ imagination. 


“Birds in Town and Village” is a 
handsomely printed volume, illustrated 
by a series of attractive studies of bird 
life by E. J. Detmold, the English art- 
ist, and with appropriate pen-and-ink 
headbands and tailpieces. 

“Birds in Town and Village,” by W. H. 

Hudson; E. P. Dutton & Co., New York, 

* # 


THE FIELD OF PHILOSOPHY 


Joseph A. Leighton, a professor in the 
Ohio State University, aims in his text- 
book on “The Field of Philosophy” to 
give a concise account of the principal 
views of the world’s savants and their 
development into modern philosophical 
thought. 

The writer prefaces his work with the 
statement that a course in the entire 
history of European philosophy, if ser- 
iously. given, is beyond the reach of 
many beginners. On the other hand, a 
purely topical and systematic introduc- 
tion fails to bring the student in con- 
tact with the great historical doctrines 
in other than the scrappiest fashion. He 
therefore steers a middle course be- 
tween the two, discussing systematically 
the chief tenets of pore philosophy 
from the es attained by a rapid 
sketch of the most significant stages and 
types of philosophical thinking, from the 
primitive world view up to the begin- 
ning of modern thought. 

_The book now appears in a revised 
edition, and seems to be all that the 
author has intended. At least it has 
the merit of simplicity, brevity and ease, 
which can be said of few textbooks. 
“The Field of Philosophy,’’ by Joseph A. 


Leighton; R. G. Adams & Co., Columbus, 


Ohio; $2 net. 
* # 


ORIENTAL TRAVEL LETTERS 


The temptation to print one’s travel 
letters, so inevitably full of enthusiasm, 
faulty observations and erroneous con- 
clusions, is one that few writers find 
themselves able to resist; curiously, it is 
a weakness that is still amply abetted by 
the publishers, in spite of high printing 
costs and the shortage of paper. There 
is no denying, however, the perennial, if 
restricted, interest in such epistolary 
outpourings. 

The Orient, and particularly Japan, is 
an old field for this sort of thing, and 
one that has been harrowed_ overwell. 
The number of. travel books about the 
Far East is legion. Nevertheless the an- 
nual crop is still large, and many of the 
books are of ‘unquestionable merit. 
Among this year’s travelogues is a vol- 
ume of letters written by Professor and 
Mrs. John Dewey to their children. Pro- 
fessor Dewey, who holds the chair of 
philosophy in Columbia University, went 
to Japan early in 1919; there he deliv- 
ered a series of lectures at the Imperial 
University, in Tokio, and later at other 
places in the Japanese Empire. From 
Japan the Deweys travelled through 
China. 

The letters have both interest and 
color, though the matter contained in 
them varies little from what may be 
found in hundreds of similar volumes. 
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Perhaps their greatest value lies in the 

day-to-day observations of the writers 

upon current events and tendencies in . 

the oriental communities which they 

visited, 

“Letters from China and Japan,” by John 
Dewey and Alice Chipman Dewey; edited 
by Evelyn Dewey; E. P. Dutton & Co., 


New York. 
* * 


FROM MUD TO MUFTI 


Those who enjoyed “Bullets and Bil- 
lets,” (Captain Bairnsfather modestly 
uses the verb “endured” in this connec- 
tion) will welcome the British soldier’s 
second and concluding illustrated war 
book, “From Mud to Mufti.” He takes 
up his tale of military experiences from 
the time when a Jack Johnson landed 
him in Blighty, and carries it through 
his convalescence, the training camps 
back of the lines, to Italy, and finally 
to the sectors occupied by the American 
troops. 

Captain Bairnsfather is more con- 
vincing in his sketches than he is in his 
prose, and, unfortunately, the book is 
not too profusely illustrated. It con- 
tains many pictures that give the ap- 
age of being odds and ends from 

is otherwise notable collection. The 
style of his narrative is breezy, as might 
be expected, and carries a mild humor, 
but his best medium of expression is 
the crayon. 

In the latter period of the war, Cap- 
tain Bairnsfather spent much time with 
the American troops, endeavoring to 
catch and eat upon his drawing pad the 
spirit of the men from across the At- 
lantic. In this he was not eminently 
successful, though some of his pictures 
are fairly good caricatures; they do not 
strike home to the American’s idea of 
himself as veraciously as Old Bill does 
to the American’s notion of the civilian 
Tommy. The Captain’s admiration for 
the Yankee soldier, as set forth in his 
et ge to the American edition of his 

ook, was at any rate generous. “The 
American army,” he says, “is a damn 
fine crowd, and for a whole-hearted, hos- 
pitable time at a mighty rotten period, 
I had none better.” 

“From Mud to Mufti,” by Bruce Bairnsfa- 
ther; G. P,. Putnam’s Sons, New York; 
$1.75 net, ne 


A TALE OF INDIA 


“The Substance of a Dream” is a fine- 
ly-woven love story of classical India, a 
highly imaginative work, which, if ren- 
dered into English from an original 
manuscript in the Indian tongue, as the 
publisher advertises, at least has been 
beautifully embellished by the translat- 
or’s own diction and story-telling skill. 
The story resembles a fairy tale in some 
respects, and, as is true of so much of 
the fanciful matter brought from the 
East, it has an air of allegory. The 
story is that of a queen and her lover, 
with tragedy as the consummation. It 
is full of mysticism and captivating 
eastern philosophy, and probably is a 
veracious picture of Hindu life and 
thought. 


“The Substance of a Dream,” by F, W. Bain; 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 


* #* 


Books Received 

“Verse,” by William Cary Sanger, Jr; G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons, New York; $1.50 net. 

“Affinities,” short stories, by Mary Roberts 
Rinehart; George H. Doran Co., New York. 

“The Slayer of Souls,” a novel, by Robert 
W. Chambers; George H. Doran Co., New 
York. 

“The Treasure of the Isle of Mist,” a 
novel, by W. W. Tarn; G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York; $1.90 net. 

“A Pawn in Pawn,” a novel, by Hilda M. 
Sharp; G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York; 
$1.90 net. 

“Tim Talks,” stories, sketches and essays 
by Tim Thrift; G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York; $1.25 net. 

“A Critic in Pall Mall,” Ravenna edition 
of the works of Oscar Wilde; G, P. Putnam‘s 
Sons, New York; $1.50 net. 

“The Roaring Road,” short stories about 
“motors, races and men,” by Byron Mor- 
gan; George H. Doran Co., New York. 

“A Frenchwoman’s Impressions of Amer- 
ica,” by Comtesse Madeleine de Bryas and 
Mile. Jacqueline de Bryas; Century Co., New 
York. 

“French Literature in the Great War,” by 
Albert Schinz; D. Appleton & Co., New York; 
$2 net. 

“Herbert Hoover, the Man and His Work,” 
by Vernon Kellogg; D. Appleton & Co, New 
York; $2 net. 

“A Canticle of Pan,’ verses, by Witter 
Bynner; Alfred A. Knopf, New York; $2 net. 

“Have We a Far Eastern Policy?” by 
Charles H. Sherrill; Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. . 

“This Simian World,” by Clarence Day, 
Jr; Alfred A, Knopf, New York; $1.50 net, 














IN MEMORIAM, KATE 

This hard-hearted world is wagging 
along nowadays without much thought 
as to who killed Cock Robin, but how 
Kate, the 25-to-50-year-old army mule 
died and what became of her remains 
is agitating the military establishment to 
the extent of expending large quanti- 
ties of white paper. The following offi- 
cial correspondence from an army 
guardian of a national cemetery to a 
Q. M. salvage officer throws light on the 
important question of what the army is 
doing today to kill time until the next 
war: 

Port Hudson, La., National Cemetery, 

Feb. 19, 1920. 

This is to certify, That the large, 
brown mare draft mule, known as Kate, 
in service at this cemetery, died on Feb. 
14. That the cause of death was a gen- 
eral breakdown due to senility. That 
there was no acute or specific disease 
discernible. That no veterinary was 
called; because the only one in this vi- 
cinity was, and had been for some time, 
attending the races at New Orleans. 

That people who have known the mule 
many years aver that she has been in 
service at this cemetery more than 20 
years and assert that she was known as 
an “old mule” when they first knew her. 
Her age, therefore, was probably some- 
wheres between 25 and 50 years. 

(Signed) D. D. Rose, 
: Superintendent. 

Sworn and subscribed to before me, 
a fourth-class postmaster, authorized to 
administer oaths, on this, the nineteenth 
day of February, 1919. 

A fourth-class postmaster at Port 

Hickey, La. 


WAR DEPARTMENT 


Port Hudson National Cemetery, Office 
of the Superintendent, Port Hudson, 
La, 

March 6, 1920. 

From D. D. Rose, superintendent Port 
Hudson, La., National Cemetery, to 
C. C. Kerr, second lieutenant Q. C. M., 
zone storage, salvage division; Sub- 
ject: Draft mule, salvage. 

As your letter of yesterday seems to 
refer to salvage, I suppose you want to 
know what was saved from or of the 
old draft mule. Arrangements were 
made for two colored men to skin her 
to save the hide. Feb. 15 was rainy. 
One of the men said he was sick. The 
other would not do the work alone. As 
the buzzards were congregating for a 
funeral or a feast, it was decided best 
not to postpone the burial. The carcass 
was therefore taken back to the ceme- 
tery to the edge of the woods and de- 
cently interred. 

(Signed) D. D. Rose, 
Superintendent. 
—The American Legion Weekly. 


* * 


From the Agony column: “Young 
man, recently rejected, desires apart- 
ments adjoining those of young couple 
possessed of a baby that cries all night, 
causing father to promenade in paja- 
mas; good, loud swearer preferred.” 

—Boston Transcript. 
* * 

It was a scrubby little room, in a 
scrubby little part of a scrubby little 
city’s suburbs, and the London traveller 
didn’t approve at all. ‘ 

When he went to wash he found that 
there was no water for the basin, no 
soap to wash with, and no towel to dry 
himself with. 

So he rang. 

Five minutes’ interim bringing no an- 
swer, he rang again, and then again and 
again, until his arm ached, At the end 


aspect opened the door. 

‘Did you ring?” he inquired in a bass, 
rumbling voice. 

“Of course I did!” snapped the Lon- 
don visitor. 

“Well,” said the waiter, as he withdrew, 
“don’t do it again! You'll wake the 
missis !” —Boston Globe. 

* 

Physician: “You have pains in your 
left leg? Why, my dear woman, that’s 
only a sign of age!” 

Patient: “H’m. I haven’t any pains 
in my right leg, and that’s just as old.” 

—Fliegende Blaetter (Munich). 


The college-bred daughter reproved her 
father for dropping his “g’s.” 

“Have I been droppin’ them?” he 
asked, innocently. 

“There you go again, father—droppin’. 
And you say comin’ and goin’ and eatin’. 
It’s humiliating.” 

“Daughter,” said the old man, after a 
thoughtful pause, “may I drop the final 
‘g’ in ‘egg’?” —Ladies’ Home Journal, 


Friend: “You seem to have been very 


busy lately; quite run off your legs.” 

Doctor (thoughtlessly): “Yes, it’s kill- 

ing work!” —Lancet. 
* *: 

“Well, that’s enough to try the patience 
of Job!” exclaimed the village minister, 
as he threw aside the local paper. 

“Why, what’s the matter, dear?” asked 
his wife. 

“Last Sunday I preached from the text, 
‘Be ye, therefore, steadfast,’” answered 
the good man, “but the printer makes it 
read, ‘Be ye there for breakfast.’ ” 

—Tit-Bits. 
e .© 

Bishop (as the spilt soup. trickles over 
him): “Will some layman kindly say a 
few words appropriate to the occasion?” 

—Judge. 
* #*# 

Jack: “Why do you call that barrister 
‘Necessity’ ?” 

Jock: “Because he knows no law.” 

—Life. 
* #*# 

The last 20 minutes had been nothing” 
but a succession of passes, and Private 
Snow had become restive. 

“Man,” he remonstrated te the bones 
holder, “’pears like impossible fo’ a man 
to do nuffin’ but make nacherals lessen 
he’s crookin’.” 

“Chuff, man,” responded the other, 
“dis boy was done born wid a pair 0’ 
dice in his han’.” 

“Yeah,” replied Private Snow, “an’ if 
dis boy don’t see a little more shakin’ 
before de shootin’ dat boy is gwine die 
de same way.” 

—The American Legion Weekly. 


Tourist: “My good friend, do you 
earn your livin by simply trapping and 
skinning animals?” 

Trapper: “Yep! It runs in the fam- 
ily. I got a brother in Philadelphia in 
the same business.” 

Tourist: “In Philadelphia?” 

Trapper: “Yes! He owns one o’ them 
apartment houses.” 

—Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 


* * 


The critic seemed struck with the pic- 
ture. “This snow-storm painting is very 
fine, indeed,” he said to the artist. “It 
almost makes me feel cold to look at it.” 

“Yes, it must be realistic,’ admitted 
the other. “A fellow got into my studio 
one day in my absence, looked at the 
picture, and unconsciously put my fur 
overcoat on before he went out.” 

— Pittsburgh Chronicle-Telegraph. 


* * 


Irate Subscriber: “Confound you 
stupid editors! Here at the wedding 
yesterday, instead of making me say I 
felt sure the bridegroom had ‘many 
years of uninterrupted bliss’ before him, 
you report it ‘many years of uninter- 
rupted bills’ !” 

—Passing Show (London) 


* * 


The total lack of comprehension be- 
tween the American Negro and his Al- 
gerian brother will go down in history 
as one of the outstanding features of 
the war. 

There was, for instance, the case of 
the dusky stevedore at Brest, and one of 





of 20 minutes a waiter of forbidding 
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the colored French troops on duty there. 
Long and laboriously the Yank tried to 
establish some means of linguistic com- 
munication, but there was no response. 

Then a brilliant thought struck the boy 
from Geo’gia. He produced a pair of 
ivory cubes and rolled them enticingly 
under the Algerian’s nose. Intelligence 
still registered zero. 

“Man,” said Sam, in disgust, “you ain’t 
no cullud pusson. You ain’t even no 
human. You is just a corpse.” 
—American Legion Weekly. 

* #* 


Sweeping his long hair back with an 
impressive gesture, the visitor faced the 
proprietor of the film studio, according 
to a current story. 
cure a place in your moving-picture 
company,” he said. 

“You are an actor?” asked the film 
man. 

“Yes,” 

“Had any experience acting without 
audiences?” 

A flicker of sadness shone in the visi- 
tor’s eyes as he replied, “Acting without 
audiences is what brought me here.” 

—The Christian Register. 


* * 


Private Hicks, of Arkansas, had given 
—> of Bar-sur-Aube, a cigarette 
hile both were engaged side by side in 
manicuring the much-shattered highway 
leading into Stenay. For 10 minutes 
they attended vigorously to their labors. 
Then Hicks looked up to see the French- 
man still puffing away vigorously on the 
quarter-inch of hump that remained. 
“For Pete’s sake, watch out, 
Frenchy,” exploded Hicks, “somebody’s 
set fire to your chawin’ tobacker.” 
—The American Legion Weekly. 


* # 


“That machine’s a new one on me.” 

“What, the semaphore? Why, that’s 
the thing they make all the wrecks with.” 

—Le Rire (Paris). 
* * 

The nervous bridegroom was called 
upon to make a speech at the wedding 
breakfast. 

Putting his hand on his bride’s shoul- 
der, he hesitatingly remarked: “Ladies 
and gentlemen, this thing has been thrust 
upon me.” —Tit-Bits. 

+ aa 

“Cap’n,” complained the _ six-foot 
doughboy, “them fellers in my outfit is 
always pickin’ on me.” 

“That’s funny, you look pretty husky. 
Beat ’em to it. Pick on somebody you 
think you can lick first, and show ’em 
you can fight.” 

“Cap’n, I done that already three times 
and all three of ’em licked me.” 

—American Legion Weekly. 
. * 


Nixon: “Shanks is very narrow-minded 
in an argument!” 

Dixon: “Not at all. He’s always ready 
to admit that there are two sides to every 
question: his side and the wrong side!” 

—Tit-Bits. 








Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1, 

For the benefit: of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one-half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 60 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 











HELP WANTED 








WANTED—ROLLED OATS MILLER BY 
July 1; state experience and salary ex- 
pected and give references. Address 3257, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 





WANTED—OFFICE MANAGER—ONE CA- 
pable of taking complete charge of office 
of large and growing corn mill; should 
have some knowledge of both manufactur- 
ing and selling. Address 3262, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


“T would like to se- ° 


June 16, 1920 


WANTED—CAPABLE AND RBELIABLE 
flour salesman to represent us in south. 
eastern states territory; good salary t) 
man who can qualify for the position; giy, 
references and experience in first Ictte, 
sagas Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Uim 

nn. 





——. 


FLOUR SALESMEN WANTED 


We have an opportunity for a 
few strong representatives, one 
or two in the East, one or two 
in the Middle West and West. 
We want men of strong, aggres- 
sive personality, honest and mot 
afraid of work. Experience in 
selling flour not essential, but 
demonstrated ability to secure 
and hold large volume of busi- 
ness in our or other lines very 
necessary. To those who have 
proven their worth by actual 
results, we offer a liberal basis 
of compensation commensurate 
with ability. Address 3150, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis, 





WANTED — SALES - MANAGER—COMPRr. 
tent man to take charge of both domestic 
and foreign sales, but particularly to de. 
velop export business of large corn mill; 





a fine opening for the right man. Adiregs 
3261, care Northwestern Miller, Minne. 
apolis. 
SALESMEN 
Increased capacity by estab- 
lished spring wheat mill calls 


for services of three or four 
strictly high-class salesmen to 
work jobbing and bakery trade 
in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, etc. 
Only interested in men _ suffi- 
ciently capable to sell biggest 
accounts in territories; must 
have strong, pleasing personal- 
ity; good moral character; offer 
liberal basis of remuneration to 
men of proven ability. Give 
references, experience in first 
letter. Address 3309, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 





CHIEF ENGINEER FOR 400-BBL COUN- 
try flour mill; 200 h-p compound con- 
densing engine with complete auxiliaries 
including electric generator; good position 
for competent man; immediate engage- 
ment or July 1 if preferred. Baldwin Flour 
Mills, Minneapolis, Minn. 





IOWA SALESMAN WANTED 
Experienced flour salesman for Iowa by 
well-known interior Kansas mill; must 
be able to hold and develop business; 
start work at once, salary and commis- 
sion basis. Address 658, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 


WANTED—GENERAL MANAGER TO SU- 
pervise and direct the grain buying, sell- 
ing of products and general operations of 
up-to-date and progressive corn mill; a 
real opportunity for’a hustler with experi- 
ence and ability. Address 3263, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





WE DESIRE TO COMMUNICATE WITH A 
high-grade analytical chemist, capalbie of 
assuming charge of laboratory anid re- 
search departments; must have a broad 
experience in food products; state quali- 
fications, experience, age, etc., in the first 
letter. Address 3247, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 








ASSISTANT SALES-MANAGER 
WANTED 


1,000-bb1 soft wheat mill, lo- 
cated in the Middle West, seeks 
the service of an assistant 
sales-manager—one who has 
had some experience along this 
line and who can handle corre- 
spondence and office detail. 
State experience and salary ex- 
pected. All replies will be 
treated as confidential. Address 
3303, care Northwestern Miller, 





Minneapolis. 
_— 
COMMERCIAL FLOUR-TESTING LABORA- 
tory wishes to communicate with univer- 


sity graduate, analytical chemist who has 
experience in analysis of cereals an‘ bak- 
ery supplies and acquaintance with wheats, 
milling and bakery technique; wri'e full 
particulars, salary expected and earliest 
date available. Address 3304, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis, 
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MANAGER WANTED FOR CHICAGO 
A large flour brokerage firm with exception- 
ally high-grade connections for Chicago, 
wants a manager that is acquainted with the 
large jobbers and bakers; must know the 
four business thoroughly and have a good 
following in the trade; will pay a good sal- 
ary and commission; correspondence strictly 
confidential. Address “Fiour Jobbers,”’ care 
Northwestern Miller, Temple Building, Chi- 


cago. 
— 








SITUATIONS WANTED 
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AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL UP TO 1,000 


bbls, or second in larger; either hard 
wheat or durum products; can do reflow- 
ing and millwright work; have my own 
tools; married, 45 years of age; position 
must be steady. Address 3289, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis, 





SUPERINTENDENT-MILLER WITH 30 


years’ experience as head miller and su- 
perintendent in mills up to 2,500 bbis, de- 
sires position as head miller or superin- 
tendent in mill from 5600 to 2,500 bbis. 
Address “Superintendent,” 3299, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





BY OLD EXPERIENCED MILL CHEMIST, 
both hard and soft wheat and corn prod- 
ucts; prefer large mill which is not getting 
results. Address 652, care Northwestern 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 


AS HEAD MILLER; PREFER MILL FROM 
300 bbls up; can do millwright work; have 
best of references; central and. northwest- 
ern states preferred, Address M., 3281, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS HEAD MILLER IN 300 TO 600 BBL 
mill; can furnish good references; have 
lifetime experience with hard and soft 
wheat; will guarantee results. Address 
3294, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 


apolis. 


AN EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN 
wants connection with a strong mill, pre- 
fer to work New Mexico and Arizona, or 
any territory; offer me what you have. 
Address $240, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, 


AS HEAD MILLER IN GOOD MILL; WIDE 
experience in milling all kinds of wheat; 
open for position July 1; can give refer- 
ences or come on approval; age 47, mar- 
ried. Address 38301, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL FROM 500 
to 1,000 bbls capacity, by young man of 
experience; at present holding head mill- 
er’s position with a good corporation and 
can furnish good references. Address 
3279, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapo- 
lis, 

















ADVERTISER IS OPEN FOR POSITION AS 


head miller or superintendent in mill up 
to 1,000 bbis hard or soft wheat; lifetime 
experience on both wheat and cereals; 
successful in handling men and am eco- 
nomical, painstaking and efficient; can 
come anywhere on short notice; married 
and have small family; desire permanent 
place; in replying please give full particu- 
lars, including salary paid. Address 654, 
care Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





AS SUPERINTENDENT OR HEAD MILL- 


er in mill from 300 to 1,200 bbls capacity, 
by a thorough, reliable, capable man 40 
years old; 24 years’ practical experience 
in milling spring and winter wheats; 
strictly temperate and always on the job; 
eight years in present position; would 
consider assistant to superintendent in 
large mill; if you want a reliable miller 
write me; references exchanged. Address 
L., 3292, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis. 





MANAGER OR SALES-MANAGER AVAIL- 


able; now employed by southwestern mill- 
ing concern as sales-manager; is open for 
a change; have thorough knowledge and 
experience in every department in mill 
office; am able to take full charge of good- 
sized mill; experienced in placing new 
brands on the market; would be disposed 
to make substantial investment in repu- 
table business; can give references. Ad- 
dress 656, care Northwestern Miller, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 





AS SECOND MILLER OR CHEMIST; HAVE 
had two years’ of college training, three 
years’ milling and second miller experi- 
ence in 1,200-bb! mills, also mill laboratory 
experience; married; can furnish refer. 
ences. Address 1284 E. 138rd_ Street, 
Cleveland, Ohio, 


EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN, FA- 
vorably acquainted with trade in south- 
ern Iowa, central Illinois, Indiana, Ohio 
and western Pennsylvania, would like po- 
sition July 1; salary and commission, bond 
if necessary. Address $286, care North- 
western miller, Minneapolis, 








NEW ENGLAND SALESMAN, SIX YEARS’ 
experience, desires position with north- 
western mill, manufacturing quality prod- 
uct, on salary and bonus arrangement; can 
furnish record of successful experience, 
and can furnish bond if desired. Address 
3277, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 
YOUNG MAN 27 YBARS OLD, WITH 10 
years’ experience at sales correspondence 
and sales management work with flour 
mills desires position with future where 





energy and initiative count; references 
furnished; salary about $3,000. Address 
3305, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 


olis. 





AS TRAFFIC MANAGER—MAN OF EX- 
ecutive ability, 21 years’ railroad and in- 
dustrial traffic experience; thoroughly 
trained by study and business experience 
in bookkeeping and accounting, rates, 
transit privileges, claims, car service and 
transportation law; age 88; best refer- 
ences. O, G, Pratt, De Queen, Ark. 








CHEMIST, NOW IN CHARGE OF MILL 
laboratory, desires change of location for 
family reasons; would like to communicate 
with good milling company, preferably in 
the middle West; trained especially for 
this work in one of our leading colleges; 
best references furnished. Address 3300, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 





AS SUPERINTENDENT BY A MILLER OF 
lifetime experience in flour, corn and rolled 
oats milling; have made a specialty of 
cereal milling the last 15 years and have 
Planned, built and remodeled mills of this 
kind successfully; have handled mills of 
large capacity, including packing depart- 
ment; good reasons for changing and can 
furnish A No, 1 references. Address “Su- 
Perintendent,” $168, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, 

AS HEAD MILLER IN A MILL FROM 300 
to 1,000 bbls capacity by a thoroughly re- 
liable capable miller of 30 years’ practical 
experience in hard and soft wheat; also in 
Tye and buckwheat; the past 8 years as 
head miller in a medium sized mill in the 
West; understand millwright work; can 
keep mill in best of condition; best of ref- 
erences ag to my ability and character. 
Address $288, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, 











BY AN UP-TO-DATE HEAD MILLER, 


with 24 years of experience in hard and 
soft wheat, in mills from 100 to 250 bbis; 
do ordinary repair work; have my own 
tools; State salary and kind of mill; must 
have 10 days’ notice; stayed six years with 


ra last Place; married, no children; pre- 
er “exas, Arizona, Mexico, California; 
first-class references as a successful miller. 
Address Gathman, 3298, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, 





FOR SALE—AT GASPORT, N. Y., FLOUR 


and feed mill with year around water 
power, all latest machinery, large and 
prosperous farmers’ patronage, two-family 
dwelling and eight acres of fruit land. 
Address 3271, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





FOR SALE—OUR WATER-POWER FLOUR 


and feed mill, with large elevator and 
warehouse; concrete dam with excellent 
power; capacity 75 bbis flour; first-class 
condition; a new 24-in ball-bearing attri- 
tion feed mill; located in center of hard 
and soft wheat section, also in good farm- 
ing country; reason for selling, Owner not 
a miller. Address 3308, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








FOR SALE—ONE NO. 368, 


MODEL C 
Eureka receiving separator, capacity 500 
to 1,000 bus per hour; used very little; 
reason for selling, no use for it. Address 
State Blevator Co., Cascade, Mont. 





FOR SALE 
Sprout, Waldron No. 16 ball- 
bearing attrition mill. 
S. Howes Co. ‘“Jewell’ flour 


packer, drop gear, No. 12 and 
No, 24 tubes, 


Barnard & Leas “Hercules” 
bran packer, No. 46 tubes, 


Above used machinery in good 
condition; will be sold cheap. 
Write 


The J. C. Lysle Milling Co., 
Leavenworth, Kansas 


MISCELLANEOUS 








WANTED TO BUY ELEVATOR, 18,000 TO 
30,000 bus capacity. Notify Ben Garding, 
Rockville, Minn. 





BAKERY AND RESTAURANT FOR SALE, 
located in a live town; outside shipments 
and a good trade; paving in city this sum- 
mer. Address 8252, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, 


FOR SALE—CORLISS ENGINE 14x36-IN, 
righthand flywheel, 10-ft diameter by 19-in 
face; in good condition. Address Lovejoy 
Planing Mill Co., 17th and. Campbell 
streets, Kansas City, Mo. 
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FOR SALE—THREE NEW WATSON MO- 
tors, 20 h-p, 220 volt, 60 cycle, three 
Phase, alternating current; price $260 
each, f.0.b, Milwaukee. Address 3290, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


LABORATORY STUDENTS 
WANTED 


A large, well equipped milling 
and flour laboratory located in 
Chicago can take in a few stu- 
dents for full course of milling 
and baking technology at a very 
reasonable fee; excellent oppor- 
tunity. Address “Milling Stu- 
dents,”” care Northwestern Mill- 
er, Temple Building, Chicago, 








Address inquiries to the 


FOR SALE 


600 H. P. CORLIS ENGINE 


COMPLETE FLOUR MILL 
Daily capacity 750 bbls 
COMPLETE CORN MEAL MILL 
Daily capacity 800 bbls 
Including Rolls, Reels, Shafting, Belting, Pulleys, Pumps, 


Dust Collectors, Sifters, Separators, Aspirators, Purifiers, 
Packers, Magnets, Scales, etcetera. 


The Edgar-Morgan Co., whose stock-feed manufacturing 
plant was destroyed by lightning, are converting the Yates- 
Donelson Flour Milling Plant into a Mixed Feed Plant. 


The above milling equipment must be sold to make room 
for new feed-mixing. machinery. 


EDGAR-MORGAN CO. 


Memphis, Tenn. 








amount bid. Bids to be opened by 


to reject any and all bids. 


Edward D’Arcy, Attorney. 


9 . . 
Trustee’s Sale of Des Peres Milling Company 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 

The Real Estate, improvements thereon, fixtures and machinery of 
the Des Peres Milling Co., Bankrupt, of 7020 So. Broadway, St. Louis, 
Mo., will be sold by the undersigned trustee. Trustee invites sealed bids 
for same, said bids to be for cash; to be delivered to the trustee on or 
before Friday, June 25th, 1920, by 10 o’clock, bids to be accompanied by 
a certified check payable to order of trustee for at least 10 per cent of 
Referee in Bankruptcy on Friday, 
June 25th, 1920, at 11 o’clock A. M. and the trustee reserves the right 
For further particulars see 

WALTER J. G. NEUN, Trustee, 
1100 Bank of Commerce Bldg. 








Line R. R., St. Paul. 


RECEIVERS’ SALE 


We invite offers for the milling property of the Semola 
Milling Co., consisting of aSEMOLINA MILL, 12,000 
bu ELEVATOR and ground lease, located on the Soo 
Mill has 13 double stands Wil- 
ford and Noye rolls; electric power, low rate; desirable 
leasehold with purchase privilege. 
vate sale, subject to confirmation by the court. 


Recervers Semoia Minune Co. 
401 Exchange Bank, St. Paul, Minn. 


Will be sold. at pri- 








FOR SALE—THE COMPLETE EQUIPMENT 


for a 100-bbl flour mill, including engine, 
rolls, scourers, sifters, dust collectors, etc; 
in splendid condition; will be sold at sac- 
rifice; building to be used for other pur- 
poses; call or send for descriptive list. 
Johnson & Arneson, Dassel, Minn. 





FOR SALE—ONE STRONG-SCOTT TWO- 


pair-high 9x30 feed mill, caliper 8%, han- 
dling two separate streams, $525; one 
double stand 9x24 style “A” Allis rolls, 
caliper 8%, roller feed, $300; one No. 2 
Nordyke & Marmon purifier, divided sieve, 
four conveyors, $150; two No. 1 Nordyke 
& Marmon purifiers, $100 each; 3x3 cups, 
elevators 45-ft centers, complete, $50 each; 
single and double leather belting up to 
6 in wide, half price of new, shipped on 
approval. Mills Machinery Exchange, 201 
Millers & Traders Bank Building, Minne- 
apolis. 


Jos. F. Wangler Boiler & Sheet 
Iron Works Co. St. Louis, Mo. 


STEEL GRAIN STORAGE 
Steam Boilers 
All kinds of Steel Plate Construction 











Floodlight Projectors 
and Safety First Condulets 


Crovusz-Hinps Company 
Syracuse, N. Y., U. 8. A. 








Personal Service 
Best References 


ANDRUS BUILDING 





ARNOLD, NOLD & CO. 


PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS, AUDITORS and SYSTEMATIZERS 
Specialists in Flour Milling and Allied Industries 


Inquire of Northwestern Miller 
Phone Main 6711 


Certified Financial 
Statements 


MINNEAPOLIS 
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FOR SALE © 92 np 


compound tandem Twin 


Corlis engine, with jet condenser. 
One 10 h-p on ht Troy engine. 
One Gould Triplex boiler feed pump. 
One Dodge water softener. 
Five Nordyke No. 2 wheat heaters; 1 Columbian 


wheat steamer. 


One Fairbanks-Morse 1,000-gallon steam fire pump. 
Two Fairbanks 5 h-p gasoline engines. 
One Howe 8 h-p cage engine. 


One American 60- 


nch fan. 


All the above machinery with valves, piping and 
fittings in good condition. 


C. S. CHRISTENSEN CO., Madelia, Minn. 








TWIN CITY 
ENGRAVING 
CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





ARTISTS 
DESIGNERS 
ILLUSTRATORS 


HALF-TONES 
ZINC ETCHINGS 
COLOR PLATES 

















Headquarters for Millers and Grain Dealers. 


JAMES CHAPPELLE, Manager. 














Milling Efficiency 
Profitable Mills 


Sick mills need an Expert. I flow, plan, 
build, remodel, appraise and inspect mills. 
Superintend installations, any capacity. 


ERNST& ERNST 
AUDITS - SYSTEMS 
TAX SERVICE 


MINNEAPOLIS OFFICE: 
FIRST NATL. SOO LINE BLDG. 











Make specialty Mill Bins; also corr 2 

for smooth rolls. Life experience my guar- 
antee. Finest credentials. Results sure. 
My Books “Book of Receipts’’ and ‘‘Mill- 
ing Lessons” 50c each ; ‘Book of Formulas” 
$1.50. Revised 2nd edition the ‘Miller 
and Milling Engineer” 300 pages and ilius- 
trations; The Book on Milling, price $6.50, 
foreign $6.75. 

CHAS. E. OLIVER, E. M. & M.E.., 
Warsaw, Ind., U.S. A. 








Registered in United 
Trademar States and Foreign 
Countries. 

MASON, FENWICK & LAWRENCE 
Trade Mark Experts Complete files regis- 
Established Over tered Flour Brands 
Half Century —Booklet 

600 F St. N. W. WASHINGTON, D. 0. 











PAUL & PAUL 
Patent Attorneys and Solicitors 


Patents Procured and Trade-marks 
Registered in All Countries 


854 Security Building MINNEAPOLIS 




















We operate 47 shops making 
barrels. These shops are so lo- 
cated as to give PROMPT SERV- 
ICE and DELIVERIES to al! mills 
in central and eastern states, 

Our business is to take care of 
your requirements on flour barrels 
better than you can do it your- 
self. Why make your own? 



















Save annoyance and expense by 
buying completed barrels from us, 






The Sandusky Cooperage 
& Lumber Co., 
Makers of Barrels 
GALION, OHIO 










BOOKS 


mentioned in The North- 
western Miller, with few 
exceptions, may be ob- 
tained from the 


BOOK SECTION 


LEonaRD H. WELLS, Manager 


POWERS 


MINNEAPOLIS 
BOOKBINDERS BOOKSELLERS 
BOOK IMPORTERS BOOKHUNTERS 


If you are interested in 


BOOKS 


send for our Monthly 
Review of New Books— 
mailed free upon request. 











For 52 pages of unusually good bargains in 


CARS—TANKS 


Engines, Generators, Boilers, Pipe, Piling, 
Tanks, Power Plant and Milling nipment 
Write for our Latest Big Bulletin 


fs ELNICKER w ST.LOUIS 


SLIDES 


FOR MOTION PICTURE 


ADVERTISING 


Get Your Product 
Before the Public by 
Using Norton Slides. 


NORTON SLIDE CoO. 
627 First Ave. No. Minneapolis, Minn. 








S. GEORGE CO. 


WELLSBURG, W. VA. 


Paper Flour and 
Feed 


SACKS 


When 8. George, the founder of this 
business, first began operations, he 
made it an every day duty to per- 
sonally visit his mill to see that his 
high standards as to the quality of 
the paper were being maintained. 


They usually were, and he early 
began to enjoy a very prosperous and 
growing business, 


Today, though he has long been out 
of our midst, the same ideals and his 
one big ambition to make the best 
Paper flour sacks on the market, are 
being maintained. 


The output has increased from a 
few thousand sacks a day to over one 
hundred thousand, which is a further 
indication that our sacks please. 


Numbered among our customers are 
many of the Great Flour Mills of the 
country, from Minnesota to New York 
and from Kansas to North Carolina. 


SAMPLES AND PRICE-LISTS 
GLADLY MAILED FOR 
THE ASKING 








National Exterminating Co. 
Manufacturers and Distributors of the 
BLUE SEAL EXTERMINATORS for 
Rats and Mice in Mills and Grain Eleva- 
tors. Many millers endorse us. 


747 North Olark St. CHICAGO, ILL. 


We are large buyers of 
Purified Middlings 
It may pay you to correspond with us. 


CREAM OF WHEAT COMPANY 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 











A Fire Resistant Window Wall 


DETROIT eo PRODUCTS COMPANY 
1906 East Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 





The only modern 
Riverside Code miller’s code in 
nee. 

Used exclusively or ne leading ex- 

port millers of America. 

Per copy, $4.00. 
For sale by all its branches and 

The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 














Offset Lithographing—Color Printing 
Specializing in requirements of the Milling Trade 
THE COOTEY CO., Flour Ex., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Letter Heads 

Garten Wengeeny, ats. 
Trappers, 

Correspondence Invited 








Your Flour in Our Saxolin Sanitary 


Paper-Lined Cotton Sacks 
GIVES YOU DOUBLE INSURANCE 


NO DIRT CAN GET IN—NO FLOUR CAN SIFT OUT 


Saxolin Sacks are Proven Business Builders 
for Progressive Millers 











MIG HEVELANDAKRON Bac@ 
Mg BAGS, OF ALC KINDS (ial 


CLEVELAND 


























